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This book traces the history of early seventeenth-century Portuguese 
Sephardic traders who settled in two communities on Senegal’s Petite 
Cote. There, they lived as public Jews, under the spiritual guidance of a 
rabbi sent to them by the newly established Portuguese Jewish commu- 
nity in Amsterdam. In Senegal, local Muslim rulers protected the Jews 
from agents of the Inquisition. The Petite C6te communities included sev- 
eral Jews of mixed Portuguese-African heritage as well as African wives, 
offspring, and servants. The blade weapons trade was an important part 
of their commercial activities. These merchants participated indirectly 
in the slave trade, illegally supplying West African markets with swords. 
This blade weapons trade depended on artisans and merchants based in 
Morocco, Lisbon, and northern Europe and affected warfare in the Sahel 
and along the Upper Guinea Coast. After moving to the United Provinces 
around 1620, the members of these communities had a profound influ- 
ence on relations between black and white Jews in Amsterdam. The study 
not only discovers previously unknown Jewish communities but by doing 
so offers a reinterpretation of the dynamics and processes of identity con- 
struction throughout the Atlantic world. 
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Introduction 


This is a book about the history of Portuguese Jews in an overseas dias- 
pora. In a sense it is a chapter of the historical narrative of Portuguese dis- 
coveries and expansion, and of the rivalry with other European countries. 
It certainly is part of the long history of Sephardic attempts to survive 
and adjust to adverse conditions, at a moment when they were compelled 
to seek a life of safety in lands distant from the Iberian Peninsula. But it 
is, as well, a chapter of the history of West Africa. Together with both 
Jewish and Christian Portuguese, African societies opened coastal and 
riverine paths to an Atlantic world in construction since the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In doing so they shared responsibility for the impact of their local 
and regional histories throughout a wider, even a global world. In many 
ways, African and Eurafrican agency made possible the complex intercul- 
tural relationships that constitute the subject of this book. As historians 
we seek answers to this apparently simple query: How was it possible for 
Portuguese to engage in trade and also to be Jews in an African setting? 
A long process of Portuguese expansion led up to the seventeenth- 
century events that are at the core of this work. The Portuguese quest for 
gold, slaves, and imagined Christian allies started in the early fifteenth 
century under the political initiative of Prince Henry and the support of 
the recently established Avis dynasty. Anglo-Saxon historiography named 
Henry “The Navigator,” although he was rather an organizer (or co- 
organizer) of a number of these travels and not an adventurer like the men 
whom he motivated, with noble titles and rewards, to bring him news and 
commodities from faraway lands. Indeed, by the 1420s Portuguese ships 
began to win the South, extending their usual raids from the waters off of 
North Africa and the Canary Islands, to the unknown coast of the Sahara. 
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A decade after passing the psychological barrier of Cape Bojador in 1434, 
they arrived at the “green land” of the blacks, as the land near the Senegal 
River was portrayed at the time. By 1448, the Portuguese were forced 
by African resistance and refusal to trade in a warlike context, to aban- 
don their initial policy of capture and plunder in favor of a diplomatic 
and peaceful approach. From then on, trade became the common ground 
between Africans and Europeans and a shared history began. 

The exploration of the West African coast and its major archipelago, 
the Cape Verde Islands, was completed in the 1460s. During the reign of 
King John II, Portuguese ships explored the coast of West Central Africa, 
in search of an eastern passage to the Indian Ocean. In 1497-1499 Vasco 
da Gama’s fleet established a maritime connection between Lisbon and 
India, giving birth to the “Carreira da India” (India Run), and the first 
official travel was established to what would be Brazil (1500). There, the 
process of colonization would wait a generation, but elsewhere in South 
America, the Indies of Castille would require slaves by the second decade 
of the sixteenth century, to support European settlements. Meanwhile, 
diplomatic relationships were developed with African polities along the 
Atlantic coast, and trading systems were organized to bring gold ... and 
slaves ... across the ocean. 

Several systems of trade developed between Portuguese and Africans. 
On the one hand there was a system based on fortified trading stations 
such as Arguim in present-day Mauritania (mid fifteenth century) or Sao 
Jorge da Mina (Elmina) and Axim on the Gold Coast (late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries). Here, the Portuguese Crown attempted directly 
to control the Atlantic trade, in conjunction with African trading networks, 
against other European rivals and nonauthorized Portuguese private entre- 
preneurs. S. Tomé became a base for trading activities, a number of them 
private, in the Gulf of Guinea and in the polities of Kongo and Ndongo in 
West Central Africa. But there, from the late sixteenth century, in order to 
encourage the slave trade to the coast, the Portuguese Crown chose to settle 
and to attempt a conquest of what was called the “Kingdom of Angola.” 

The system of settlement and trade was quite different in the most 
important space of Eurafrican commerce in Western Africa: Greater 
Senegambia (henceforth Senegambia) or, in the words of contemporary 
Portuguese, “Guinea of Cape Verde.”* This region also broadly coincides 


* S40 Tomé e Principe Islands were first explored nearly a decade later. 

2 On the historiography of the concept of Guiné do Cabo Verde see Horta “Evidence for 
a Luso-African Identity in ‘Portuguese’ Accounts on ‘Guinea of Cape Verde’ (Sixteenth— 
Seventeenth Centuries),” History in Africa, 27 (2000), 99-130. The concept of Greater 
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with the current usage “Upper Guinea Coast.” From the Senegal River 
basin southeast to present-day northwestern Sierra Leone on the coast, 
and from the Saharan fringe to the Atlantic forest, Greater Senegambia 
has been historically a transitional space. Within West Africa this was 
the region that engaged early and most deeply in the Atlantic trade and 
established intense interaction with the Atlantic world. Long-distance 
Mande traders connected the Sahel and savannah to Guinean routes 
and markets, where they met other African agents of local and riverine 
commerce. From the mid-fifteenth century onward, this trade network 
connected with Luso-African merchants and European traders. 

The first Europeans who arrived in the region between the Senegal and 
Gambia Rivers found a federation of states: the Jolof empire (Le Grand 
Jolof), under Wolof authority. From the early sixteenth century, wealth 
brought by the new partners coming from the sea strengthened the smaller 
coastal states and contributed to the political fragmentation of this space. 
By the early seventeenth century several Wolof and Sereer kingdoms situ- 
ated on the Petite Céte, the coast between the Cape Verde peninsula and 
the Gambia River, had become autonomous: Cayor, Baol, and Sine. From 
the Gambia south into present-day Guinea-Bissau, there were a number 
of Mande polities, the most powerful of which was Kaabu. Several polities 
and ethnic groups peopled the “Rivers of Guinea” from the Casamance 
region to Sierra Leone. Those located along the coast generally maintained 
trading relationships with each other by land and riverine trade routes 
linking them with the Mande network. Some of these groups became close 
partners of the Portuguese. That was the case of the Bainunk and Papel 
polities in the Cacheu region and the Biafada in the Rio Grande, both in 
Guinea-Bissau. Southward, the same happened with the coastal societies — 
the ancestors of today’s Bagas and Temnes and probably several other 
groups — collectively called Sapes by the Portuguese. In the mid sixteenth 
century, the Sapes were reduced, by the newly arrived Manes, to inhabit- 
ing sections of present-day Guinea-Conakry and Sierra Leone. 

The earliest commerce between Guinea of Cape Verde and the Atlantic 
world was centered in the Cape Verde Islands, located about 250 miles 
off the West African coast (see Map I.3). From the 1460s until the early 
seventeenth century, Santiago Island was the base for Portuguese activities 


Senegambia was first developed by Boubacar Barry in La Sénégambie du X Ve au XIXe sié- 
cle: traite négriére, Islam et conquéte coloniale, Paris, VHarmattan, 1988. The recent work 
of Eduardo Costa Dias together with the authors has led to a reassessment of the concept. 
See the special issue of Mande Studies: “Trade, Traders and Cross-cultural Relationships 
in Greater Senegambia,” Peter Mark and José da Silva Horta, eds., vol. 9 (2007). 
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in the Rivers of Guinea. The Cape Verdean colonists or moradores (those, 
mostly of Luso-African origin, who had the status of residents) were given 
the privilege of trading on the coast by the Crown. To limit private activ- 
ity and stimulate internal growth, the Crown severely limited trade by the 
Cape Verdeans and all other Portuguese. One response was to become 
lancados (i.e., to launch themselves on the mainland, beginning a new life 
in close association with African societies). Trading in forbidden merchan- 
dise, langados or tangomaus, as they were also known, did not hesitate to 
conduct business with European rivals of the Portuguese Crown. By the 
mid 1500s both the French and the English brought ships to the Guinea 
Coast, challenging the theoretical Portuguese monopoly. By the 1580s 
both were a regular presence, particularly in Northern Senegambia. At the 
end of the century they were joined by the Dutch, which is an important 
part of our story. 

The Portuguese Crown was never able to impede their illegal activities. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Crown either traded 
directly through its own representatives or, much more frequently, rented 
out trade to private traders, the contratadores who held the so-called con- 
tract of Cape Verde. Unlike Arguim, Elmina, or Luanda, there were no 
fortified settlements in Guinea of Cape Verde until 1588, when Cacheu 
was founded. Only by about 1600 did Cacheu become a quasi official set- 
tlement with a vicar and Crown representatives. By that time the trading 
station was already crucial to the Atlantic trade, and it surpassed Ribeira 
Grande on Santiago Island from the middle of the 1610s onward.3 The 
first capitdo-mor was nominated in 1615. Nevertheless, given its mixed 
identity population, and the tension between Portuguese officials and pri- 
vate groups and individual traders, Cacheu did not achieve the same level 
of commercial security as did forts like James Island in the Gambia River. 
Furthermore, the Captain was himself dependent — as were other Crown 
delegates before him — on the contratadores who, in turn, nominated fac- 
tors and other officers. African rulers, for their part, were interested in the 
diversification of trading partners. Any protection they could give to the 
lancados meant the latter could serve as intermediaries with European 
traders from other nations besides Portugal. 

Under these conditions the langados settled near the rivers and fre- 
quently married African women. During the sixteenth century, langados 


3 See Maria Manuel Torrdo, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econémicos, meios de pagamento,” 
in Maria Emilia Madeira Santos, ed., Historia Geral de Cabo Verde, vol. 2, Lisbon/Praia, 
Centro de Estudos de Histéria e Cartografia Antiga, Instituto de Investigacgao Cientifica 
Tropical, Instituto Nacional da Cultura de Cabo Verde, 1995, pp. 17-123. 
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The Petite Céte Sephardic Communities 
and Cacheu and Rio Grande Regions 
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MAP 1.1. Map of coastal Senegambia (locating the three Sephardic communities 
and main toponyms and rivers). 


who did not return to Cape Verde or Portugal, and their Luso-Africans 
offspring, the filbos da terra, formed the core of Luso-African commu- 
nities. Living in African villages or founding their own communities, 
these Luso-Africans also included the grumetes, literally “cabin boys.” 
The grumetes were African mariners who were indispensable as navi- 
gation guides, as translators, and as trading agents.* The offspring of 


4 Frequently, grumetes belonged to African ruling lineages and were given by their own 
relatives to be raised by the Portuguese, whom they then escorted in their maritime 
activities. The grumetes served as crucial brokers. They generally accepted the Christian 
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Political map of Northern Senegambia 
and Guinea-Bissau region in the 17th century 
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Map 1.2. Map of early seventeenth-century polities, Petite Cte to Rio Grande. 


the langados identified as Portuguese and Christians and had a number 
of other ethnic markers: They were traders, they spoke Portuguese or 
Crioulo,’ and they had a distinctive material culture. 


religion and identified themselves with Luso-African society, while maintaining the ability 
to switch their identity in different circumstances. 

The formation of a Portuguese-based creole language in Guinea of Cape Verde may not 
predate the second half of the seventeenth century. Creole was connected with the pro- 
cess of urban encapsulation of Luso-Africans. A kind of Portuguese (neither a pidgin nor 
a creole) was spoken on the coast by Africans and Luso-Africans, as a language of trade 
and religion — a status it shared, for example, with Mandinka. See P.E.H. Hair, “The use 
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How did Portuguese Jews fit into this environment? The history of their 
presence is part of the forced diaspora from Iberia. After being banished 
from Spanish lands in 1492, Sephardic families in Portugal also became 
the target of expulsion in 1496-1497. The alternative was forced conver- 
sion to Christianity. This brought into existence a new social category: the 
so-called New Christians. Henceforth within the Iberian Catholic world 
a social barrier was interposed between the Old Christians and New 
Christians — all those of Sephardic descent. This social distinction was 
re-enforced by the Inquisition, or Holy Tribunal, authorized by the Pope 
in 1536 after an insistent request from the Portuguese Crown. A new step 
in the long history of persecution of the gentes da nagao, people of the 
Hebrew Nation, began. 

For half a century, historians have debated the religious identity of the 
New Christians. Among the New Christians, some were faithful Christians 
and others were public Christians but secret Jews. During the sixteenth 
century, the latter group grew distant from normative Judaism. They are 
often referred to as crypto-Jews or Marranos. As recent historiography 
shows, however, the religious orientations of these groups were flexible. 

As many as 50,000 Sephardim chose to leave the Iberian Peninsula to 
find a new life far from the tentacles of the Inquisition, in Muslim lands 
of the Maghreb or in the Ottoman Empire,’ as well as in the new overseas 
“promised lands” in Sub-Saharan Africa, America, or Asia. After the first 
diasporic movements at the end of the fifteenth century, new waves of 
migration occurred, particularly when the Inquisition intensified its per- 
secutions, or when New Christians profited from a general authorization 
to leave Portugal freely. One of the latter moments occurred in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, as hundreds of New Christians 
left Iberia for the United Provinces, which subsequently became a refuge.” 
There they joined members of crypto-Jewish communities fleeing the 


of African Languages in Afro-European Contacts in Guinea: 1440-1560,” Sierra Leone 
Language Review 5 (1966), 5-26 and Jean-Louis Rougé, “A propésito da formagao dos 
crioulos de Cabo Verde e da Guiné,” Soronda 20 (July 1995), 81-97. 

6 Jonathan Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism, 1550-1750, London, 
Littman Library, 1998, p. 19. 

7 In 1601, in exchange for payment, a special authorization was given by Philip III to 
New Christians to leave Portugal and settle overseas. In 1609 the Twelve Years Truce 
began; it allowed the New Christians to circulate and engage in maritime business with 
Northern Europe. See José Alberto Tavim, “Senegal” in Lucia Liba Mucznick et al. (eds.), 
Diciondrio do Judaismo Portugués, Lisbon, Editorial Presenga, 2009, p. 498. The general 
pardon of 1605 granted for the “crime” of Judaism may also have offered an opportunity 
to leave the country without the risk of arrest. 
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Catholic Spanish occupation of Antwerp and other places. This emigra- 
tion led to the growth of important Sephardic communities in Rotterdam 
and, especially, Amsterdam. The connection between Jewish and crypto- 
Jewish trading networks was steadily strengthened.’ 

However, on the geographical margins of empire, where there was no 
Holy Tribunal, Sephardim were rarely forced to hide their Jewish identity. 
In fact, the more peripheral a place, the safer New Christians and Jews 
tended to feel. West Africa was one such place. 


Written Sources 


Portuguese archives contain a wealth of documents that are insuffi- 
ciently utilized by, and often unknown to, historians of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century West Africa. Until recently, relatively few Africanists 
have recognized the potential significance of the Portuguese archives for 
Senegambia, a region generally considered within the orbit of franco- 
phone or anglophone West Africa.’ Yet, Lusophone sources are crucial 
for the period of earliest contact between Europeans and West Africans. 

The late Avelino Teixeira da Mota and Paul Hair’? were pioneers in pub- 
lishing, translating, and annotating several important Portuguese primary 
sources at an international level; also important are the documents col- 
lected and transcribed by Anténio Brdsio in the volumes of the Monumenta 
Missionaria Africana. Nize Isabel de Moraes provides documents and 
commentary for francophone scholars.*t The late Walter Rodney was 


§ For an overview of the evolution of converso, Crypto-Jewish and Sephardic networks see 
inter alia the recent synopsis of Jonathan Israel, “Jews and Crypto-Jews in the Atlantic 
World Systems, 1500-1800,” in Richard L. Kagan and Philip D. Morgan, eds., Atlantic 
Diasporas, Jews, Conversos and Crypto-Jews in the Age of Mercantilism 1500-1800, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009, pp. 3-17. 

A noteworthy exception is the late Paul Hair, who made available annotated transla- 
tions of several important primary sources, including Almada and Donelha, and whose 
numerous articles in Africana Research Bulletin provide access to works by Barreira and 
other authors. See also Walter Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, 1545- 
1800, Oxford, 1970. In addition, see, for example, Jean Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains 
de Sénégambie: X VIe-XIXe siécles (avec la collaboration de Xavier Guillard), Lisbon, 
Instituto de Investigacao Cientifica Tropical (hereafter IICT)/Université de Paris I-Centre 
de Recherches Africaines, 1989. Boulégue makes use of Portuguese sources. In addition, 
N. I. de Moraes, A la découverte de la Petite Céte au XVUe siécle (Sénégal et Gambie), 
4 tomes [3 vols.], Dakar, IFAN, Cheikh Anta Diop de Dakar, 1995-1998, provides docu- 
ments and commentary in French translation. George Brooks has worked continuously 
on Luso-Africans, also making use of Portuguese sources; see note 13. 

ro A number of their extensive historiographical contributions are cited in this work. 

™ See Moraes, A la découverte. 
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also one of the first historians to renew our knowledge of the region using 
Portuguese manuscripts.'* Jean Boulégue and George Brooks have worked 
continuously on the history of the region and on Luso-Africans, also mak- 
ing use of Portuguese sources.'3 Contemporary Portuguese scholars such as 
Maria Emilia Madeira Santos,'* Maria Manuel Torrao'S and Maria Joao 
Soares?® have made major contributions, connecting the history of Guinea 
to the Cape Verde Islands and the Atlantic routes, followed recently by 
Tobias Green.?7 Philip Havik!® works on gender and, together with Torrao, 
Walter Hawthorne’s? and Anténio de Almeida Mendes’s?° contributions 


™ See Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, 1545-1800. 

* From Boulégue see inter alia Les Luso-Africains; from Brooks, see his recent Eurafricans 
in Western Africa. Commerce, Social Status, Gender, and Religious Observance from the 
Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century, Ohio University Press and James Currey, Athens- 
Oxford, 2003. 

Santos, ed., Historia Geral de Cabo Verde, vols. 2-3. 

ts Maria Manuel Ferraz Torrao, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo Verde: organiza- 
¢ao, funcionamento, evolugao,” in Luis de Albuquerque and M.E. Madeira Santos, 
eds., Historia Geral de Cabo Verde, vol. 1, Lisbon/Praia, Centro de Estudos de Histéria 
e Cartografia Antiga, Instituto de Investigagao Cientifica Tropical, Direccao Geral do 
Patrimonio Cultural de Cabo Verde, 1991, pp. 337-345; lorrao, “Rotas comerciais, agen- 
tes econdmicos, meios de pagamento”; Trdfico de escravos entre a Costa da Guiné e a 
América Espanhola. Articulagao dos impérios ultramarinos ibéricos num espago atlantico 
(1466-1595), PhD dissertation IICT/University of the Acores, 2 vols., Lisbon, in press. 
Maria Joao Soares, “Para uma compreensao dos Langados nos Rios de Guiné. Século 
XVI-meados do século XVII,” Studia 56/57 (2000), 147-222; Soares with M. E. Madeira 
Santos, “Igreja, missionacao e sociedade,” in Santos, ed., Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, 
vol. 2. 

Tobias Green, “Building Creole Identity in the African Atlantic, Boundaries of Race 
and Religion in 17th-Century Cabo Verde,” History in Africa 36 (2009), 103-125; see 
also Green, “Equal partners? Proselytising by Africans and Jews in the 17th century 
Atlantic Diaspora,” Melilah 1 (2008), 1-12; see also Green, “Amsterdam and the African 
Atlantic: The role of Amsterdam Sephardim in Senegal in the Early Seventeenth Century,” 
in Hilary Pomeroy, Christopher J. Pountain and Elena Romero, eds., Proceedings of 
the Fourteenth British Conference on Judeo-Spanish Studies, London, Department of 
Hispanic Studies, Queen Mary, University of London, 2008, 85-94. 

Philip Havik, Silences and Soundbytes; The Gendered Dynamics of Trade and Brokerage 
in the Pre-colonial Guinea Bissau Region, Minster, Lit Verlag, 2004. 

Walter Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves. Transformations along the 
Guinea-Bissau Coast, 1400-1900, Portsmouth, Heinemann, 2003. 

Antonio de Almeida Mendes, “Traites ibériques entre Méditerranée et Atlantique 
(1450-1550),” Anais de Historia de Além-Mar VI (2005), 351-387; Mendes, “The 
Foundations of the System: A Reassessment of the Slave Trade to the Spanish Americas 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” in David Eltis and David Richardson, eds., 
Extending the Frontiers: Essays on the New Transatlantic Slave Trade Database, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 2008, pp. 63-94; Mendes, “Child Slaves in the Early North 
Atlantic, Northern Senegambia to Portugal, 15th—-16th Century,” paper presented to the 
conference “Brokers of Change, Atlantic Commerce and Cultures in the ‘Guinea of Cabo 
Verde’,” University of Birmingham, June 12, 2009. 
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on the slave trade have recently demonstrated the generally undervalued 
significance of the region to Atlantic history. 

These works and our own clearly demonstrate that the Portuguese 
archives remain a rich source of hitherto unknown documents, some of 
which will lead to fundamental transformations in our historical knowl- 
edge of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Upper Guinea Coast. 

The present authors have worked extensively on the history of the 
Luso-Africans in Senegambia, or Guinea of Cape Verde.** Mark has 
investigated the construction and evolution of their identity. Horta has 
focused on their representation in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Portuguese sources, underlining the nexus of that identity with the Cape 
Verde Islands. Both writers have argued elsewhere — following Jean 
Boulégue and Nize Isabel de Moraes — that among these Luso-Africans, 
or “Portuguese” as they were known in contemporary sources, there were 
New Christians, a number of whom were practicing Jews. Evidence of 
the Jewish presence in West Africa remained scanty, however, and we ini- 
tially argued that if some “Christian” Portuguese were in fact practicing 
Jews, they were Jews primarily in the privacy of their own families. 


Recent historiography has clarified the role of the cristdos-novos in the 
Atlantic slave trade network during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and specifically for Guine do Cabo Verde.?* Official documents 
from the metropole and the island of Santiago are full of accusations that 
the gente da nacdo were responsible for Portuguese commercial weak- 
ness in the region. These references, however, exaggerate the role of New 
Christians while omitting the role of crist@os-velhos, in a manner that is 
misleading to the historian. 

It is important to maintain some distance from the categories used in 
these early documents, which uniformly conflate cristaos-novos and gen- 
tes da nagdo (New Christians and People of the Nation) while imputing 
Jewish religious practices to both. Until recently however, little was known 


2t See Peter Mark, “Portuguese” Style and Luso-African Identity: Precolonial Senegambia, 
Sixteenth — Nineteenth Centuries, Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 2002; see also 
Horta, “A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’: Produgao textual e representagdes (1578-1684),” 
doctoral dissertation, Faculdade de Letras, Universidade de Lisboa, 2002 (Fundagao C. 
Gulbenkian FCT, in press); see also Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African Identity.” 

2 See, inter alia, the contribution of Torrao, Trdfico de escravos entre a Costa da Guiné ea 
América Espanhola; See also Maria da Gracga A. Mateus Ventura, Negreiros portugueses 
na Rota das Indias de Castela (1541-1556), Lisbon, Edigées Colibri/Instituto de Cultura 
Ibero-Atlantica, 1998 and Linda Newson and Susie Minchin, From Capture to Sale: The 
Portuguese Slave Trade to Spanish South America in the Early Seventeenth Century, 
Leiden, Brill, 2007. 
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about the implantation of Sephardic practices on the Guinea Coast, aside 
from fragmentary materials in Father Antonio Brasio’s compilation and a 
few published narratives.?3 This documentation gives the impression, not 
always clear*+ that in the early seventeenth century, along the Senegalese 
coast between Cape Verde and the Gambia River, the region the French 
called la Petite Céte, there were practising Jews, living in Rufisque, Porto 
d’Ale, and Joal.*5 Portuguese sources invariably assert that these Jews, 
together with their New Christian allies, traded with French, English, and 
Dutch merchants. However, neither the precise details of these presumed 
commercial alliances, nor the details of their religious interaction, as Jews, 
with local Africans, figure in these Portuguese sources. The clarification of 


23 This is the case of André Donelha’s 1625 description, and especially of the two descrip- 

tions of the Guinea coast written by Francisco de Lemos Coelho, in 1669 and 1684 

(with relatively late mention of Rufisque — “Recife” — and Porto d’Ale). In Monumenta 

Missionaria Africana, 2* série, vols. 1V-V, prominent citations include the information 

about Porto d’Ale generally attributed to Padre Baltasar Barreira, Superior of the Jesuit 

mission of Cabo Verde, and the lembrancas of the Governors of Cabo Verde D. Francisco 
de Moura (ca. 1622 referring to the activity of one “Fulano Peregrino” and his compan- 
ions) and the writing, posterior to 1643, of Jorge de Castilho, which mentions the exis- 
tence of “judaizantes” in Joal (published by Maria Luisa Esteves in Gongalo de Gamboa 
de Aiala, capitao-mor de Cacheu, e 0 comércio negreiro espanhol (1640-1650), Lisboa, 

CEHCA, 1988, pp. 62-65.) 

This is mostly the case of Lemos Coelho’s account asserting that there never had been 

public Jews in Joal, a statement that is in contradiction with Jorge Castilho’s account 

mentioned above and with all the documental evidence our research has gathered and 
analyzed. See Francisco de Lemos de Coelho, Descrip¢ao da Costa da Guiné desde 0 cabo 

Verde athe Serra Lioa com Todas IIlhas e Rios que os Brancos Navegdao, 1669: Biblioteca 

Nacional de Portugal /Lisbon (BNL), Res. Cod. 319 and Discripgao da Costa de Guiné 

e situacao de todos os portos, e rios della; e roteyro para se poderem navegar todos 

seus rios, 1684: BNL, Cod. 454. See Damiao Peres, ed., Duas Descrig6es Seiscentistas 

da Guiné de Francisco de Lemos Coelho, 2nd ed., Lisboa, Academia Portuguesa da 

Historia, 1990, pp. 1-88 and 89-250, from now on, respectively, Descrip¢gao, 1669 and 

Discrip¢do, 1684). 

25 Jean Boulégue’s work provides a documentary basis with a number of sources, but in 
the broader context of his study of Luso-African communities; Les Luso-Africains de la 
Sénégambie, pp. 29-31 and 54-57 — together with Nize Isabel de Moraes, who compiled 
diverse references to Jews and New Christians on the Upper Guinea Coast in general, 
and the Petite Céte in specific; see “Sur les prises de Gorée par les Portugais au XVIle 
siécle,” Bulletin de l’IFAN, t. XXXI, sér. B, n°4, 1969, 989-1013; Moraes, “Le commerce 
des peaux a la Petite Cote au XVIle siécle (Sénégal),” Notes Africaines 134 (April 1972), 
37-45 and 136 (October 1972), 111-116, and especially “Contribution a |’Histoire de 
la Petite Céte (Sénégal) au XVII siécle,” Thése pour le Doctorat du 3e Cycle, Paris, Univ. 
de Paris-I, 1976, Synthése II, pp. 410-421. See also Avner Perez, “Marranes, Nouveaux- 
Chrétiens et Juifs du Portugal en Guinée et dans les fles du Cap-Vert. XVéme-X Xéme sié- 
cles,” in Comunicag6es apresentadas no I Coléquio Internacional O Patriménio Judaico 
Portugués, coord. Maria Helena C. dos Santos, Maria Graga Bachmann, and Roberto 
Bachmann, Lisboa, Associagao Portuguesa de Estudos Judaicos, 1996, pp. 117-131. 
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this latter issue is crucial to the history of Luso-African identities in Guinea 
of Cape Verde, which has been a focus of our previous publications,”¢ for, 
although Luso-African identity has generally been closely associated with 
the Christian religion, it is important not to overlook the role that Jewish 
identity may have played in the “creation” of Luso-African “Portuguese.” 

Recently discovered manuscript sources from the Lisbon archives, 
together with previously known documents that have been reassessed 
by the authors, occasion a fundamental rethinking of the history of 
Portuguese New Christians and Jews in Senegambia.*”7 Documents from 
the Lisbon Inquisition preserved in the Portuguese National Archives, 
Torre do Tombo, as well as other Lisbon archives, provide the foundation 
for this book.*® Complementary sources from the Gemeente Archief in 
Amsterdam,*? including the Notarial Archives and documents from the 
Jewish community, allow us to confirm and detail the commercial activities 


26 See Mark, “Portuguese” Style; see also Horta, “A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’”; see also 
Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African Identity.” 

27 Our jointly written article, Peter Mark and José da Silva Horta, “Two Early Seventeenth- 
Century Sephardic Communities on Senegal’s Petite Cote,” History in Africa 31 (2004), 
231-256, engendered a response from Tobias Green, “Further Considerations on the 
Sephardim of the Petite Cote,” History in Africa 32 (2005), 165-183. At about the 
same time, an unpublished dissertation discussed Inquisition documents as historical 
sources; some of these documents relate to the Jews of Joal and Porto d’Ale: Filipa 
Ribeiro da Silva, “A Inquisigéo em Cabo Verde, Guiné e S. Tomé e Principe (1536- 
1821): Contributo para o estudo da politica do Santo Oficio nos territérios africanos,” 
Master’s thesis, Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 2002. By the same date, Horta’s PhD 
dissertation (“A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’”) revealed the main Inquisition materials. This 
material became a starting point for our common research, including the writing of 
several coauthored articles and this book. Just after our 2004 publication, but also 
independently, another article dealing with Joal and Porto d’Ale and focusing on the 
role of the Inquisition in Guiné appeared: Antonio de Almeida Mendes, “Le réle de 
l’Inquisition en Guinée, vicissitudes des présences juives sur la Petite Cote (XK Ve—XVIle 
siécles),” in Revista Luséfona de Ciéncia das Religides Ill, no. 5/6 (2004), 137-155. In 
the same issue of this journal, Ribeiro da Silva published a synthesis of her dissertation 
with a brief mention to the two Petite Cdte communities, “A Inquisicgao na Guiné, nas 
ilhas de Cabo Verde e Sao Tomé e Principe,” Revista Lusdfona de Ciéncia das Religides 
Ill, no. 5/6 (2004), 157-173. 

In the number of the main documents revealed by Horta are pieces of two codices from 
the National Archives, Torre do Tombo (Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205 and 210) and, 
either revealed or reassessed, pieces from the céd. 5 1-VI-47 and 5 1-IX-25 of the Biblioteca 
da Ajuda in Lisbon (one of the latter also in the Real Academia de la Historia de Espajfia, 
Madrid: Jesuitas, vol. 185, no. [16]) and Arquivo Hist6rico Ultramarino, Cabo Verde, 
caixa 1, doc. 93. After this encouraging beginning, years of common research have led to 
an exponential growth of the corpus that actually made this book possible. 

In consulting the Notarial Records from Gemeente Archief, we used both the abstracts 
from E.M. Koen, published in Studia Rosenthaliana, and the document abstracts in the 
onomastic cards of the Archives (organized by the late Dr. Simon Hart, former director 
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and later lives of several of these Jews. Together with already published 
sources, the Lisbon and Amsterdam records clearly demonstrate the pres- 
ence of traders of Portuguese and Luso-African descent who were also 
“Judeus publicos” — practicing Jews who publicly affirmed their Jewish 
identity — on the Petite Céte, for three decades beginning ca. 1608.3° 

Inquisitorial records, crucial to this work, must be interpreted with 
caution, especially when used to document questions of faith.3! We fol- 
low the general practice of historians of the early modern period to value, 
whenever they are extant, the indispensable contribution they give to a 
deeper understanding of cultural and social history. We believe this is 
possible by correlating sources of diverse origin, especially when infor- 
mation from a number of witnesses converges, and when some of the 
information was recorded in a noninquisitorial environment. 

These sources radically transform our knowledge of the early Jewish 
presence in West Africa. Until recently, historians greatly underestimated 
this Jewish presence. The common image of Judaism in the Portuguese 
settlements of the Atlantic basin has been that of a vague New Christian 
presence. It was assumed that some of these men sometimes practiced 
their ancestral religion in secret.3+ But crypto-Judaism was thought to be 
the more common pattern. What is distinctive about the historical expe- 
rience described in this work is the fact that these individuals were public 
Jews. There is a tendency, in the study of trading networks, to consider 
Jews, crypto-Jews, and conversos as a whole, as if the members were all 
implicitly united by religious and family solidarity. To be a Jew, however, 
especially a public Jew, was not the same as being a Marrano or a New 
Christian, even if they had a common Sephardic origin. 

This means that there is not a history of Sephardim (latu sensu) in 
Senegambia. As in other regions of the Atlantic basin, one may speak 


of the Archives) — this, primarily in the case of the manuscripts written in ancient Dutch. 
When the original documents were in Portuguese, we compared both forms of abstracts 
of the originals. 

3° This chronological range comes from a former governor of Cape Verde, Jorge de 
Castilho — see footnote 23. 

3t See Robert Rowland, “New Christian, Marrano, Jew,” in Paulo Bernardini and Norman 
Fiering, eds., The Jews and the Expansion of Europe to the West, 1450 to 1800, New 
York, Oxford, Berghahn Books, 2001, 125-148. 

3 An Angolan example can be found in the work of Horta, “A Inquisigao em Angola e 
Congo: 0 inquérito de 1596-98 e o papel mediador das justigas locais,” Arqueologia do 
Estado. Primeiras Jornadas sobre formas de organizacao e exercicio dos poderes na Europa 
do Sul, Séculos XUI-X VIII, 2 vols., Lisbon, Historia & Critica, 1988, vol. 1, pp. 387-415. 
See also Silva, “A Inquisigéo na Guiné, nas ilhas de Cabo Verde e Sao Tomé e Principe”; 
Silva, “A Inquisigéo em Cabo Verde, Guiné e S. Tomé e Principe (153 6-1821).” 
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instead of several parallel histories, each of which must be understood in 
relation to its own specific context.33 For this reason, the reader should not 
expect to find in this book a general history of the gente de nacao in West 
Africa but rather a history of two local communities of practicing Jews 
in Senegal, and of the trading networks to which these communities were 
connected. Those networks, however, extended across three continents. 

Community is a key concept for our object of study. It is closely 
bound to a second concept: diaspora or more precisely, trading diaspora. 
In this book, community, as a trading diaspora, connotes the existence 
of a group of people who are connected with a specific place and who 
share a way of living and thinking reinforced by kinship ties. They consti- 
tute what Abner Cohen terms a “moral community.” But, as Francesca 
Trivelatto observes, such communities should not be essentialized nor 
seen as homogenous in action.35 

As so many times in the longue durée of Jewish history, spatial disper- 
sion?¢ was the starting point for the communities of settlers on Senegal’s 
Petite Céte. In this perspective the communities belonged to a diaspora. 
But these Sephardic merchants were also part of a broader European 
overseas expansion that was not limited to any single religious affiliation. 
These merchants included both transient and permanent settlers. Jews 
and Christians shared the same patterns of permanent circulation, which 
was a main feature of their trading activities. Our focus is on the strate- 
gies of connectivity that enabled the seventeenth-century communities to 
survive and thrive in an increasingly globalized world.37 


33 See this approach toward distinct networks developing under strikingly different condi- 
tions in Israel, “Jews and Crypto-Jews in the Atlantic World Systems.” 

34 See Abner Cohen, “Cultural Strategies in the Organization of Trading Diasporas,” in 
Claude Meillassoux, ed., The Development of Indigenous Trade and Markets in West 
Africa, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1971, pp. 266-281; David Sabean goes 
further in discussing the solidarity bonds of such a group: the members of a com- 
munity should be “engaged in the same raisonnement, the same Rede, the same dis- 
course”; David Warren Sabean, Power in the Blood. Popular Culture and Village 
Discourse in Early Modern Germany, Cambridge University Press, New York, 1984, 
p. 69. 

35 See Francesca Trivelatto, “Sephardic Merchants in the Early Modern Atlantic and Beyond. 
Toward a Comparative Historical Approach to Business Cooperation,” in Richard L. 
Kagan and Philip D. Morgan eds. Atlantic Diasporas, Jews, Conversos and Crypto-Jews 
in the Age of Mercantilism 1500-1800, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009, 
I09-120. 

36 See Trivelatto, “Sephardic Merchants in the Early Modern Atlantic and Beyond,” 
p. 118. 

37 For an understanding of diasporas in the modern world based on this perspective, see 
Roza Tsagarousianou, “Rethinking the Concept of Diaspora: Mobility, Connectivity and 
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Like other historians and social scientists who have analyzed diaspo- 
ras from the Early Modern period, we emphasize not so much the fact 
of distance as the fact of connection, either with the spaces of origin, or 
within the regional diaspora and its geographically distant ramifications. 
The consequence of this shift is to underline not simply local activities 
but also network activities that took place on a much broader scale.3* 
Our approach also emphasizes communication and cultural interaction 
that resulted from the experience of displacement. 

At the moment when an important Portuguese Jewish community was 
being established in Amsterdam, a smaller group of Portuguese Jews, 
closely affiliated with their counterparts in the United Provinces, were 
establishing trading centers at Joal and Porto d’Ale in Senegal. A third 
center, at Rufisque, developed at almost the same time, but the extant 
documents have not allowed us to clearly trace its evolution. All three 
communities were linked with Lisbon and the Atlantic islands. This book 
tells the story of these communities, how they were born and survived, 
and how they developed in a West African context and in connection 
with three continents during the early seventeenth century. 

This book challenges some accepted notions about the early history of 
European traders in Upper Guinea and about the origins of the Atlantic 
world. We believe that the reader should bear in mind four areas in which 
we suggest fundamental historical reevaluation: First, the dominant nar- 
rative of Portugal’s overseas empire has hitherto focused on the role of 
Christian merchants, and of priests seeking to spread Christianity, in 
European expansion. This book presents a very different narrative, that 
of New Christian merchants and settlers in Upper Guinea, and Jewish 
merchants based in Amsterdam and elsewhere. Seventeenth-century com- 
mercial connections were also the product of oppression in Portugal. 
Oppression forced a Jewish flight; some went to Morocco, others to 


Communication in a Globalised World,” Westminster Papers in Communication and 
Culture, vol. 1, London, University of Westminster, 2004, p. 60. 

38 Tsagarousianou, “Rethinking the Concept of Diaspora,” p. 54. See among others the 
recent work edited by Paolo Bernardini and Norman Fiering, The Jews and the Expansion 
of Europe to the West, 1450 to 1800, New York, Berghahn Books, 2001. See also Richard 
L. Kagan and Philip D. Morgan, eds., Atlantic Diasporas, Jews, Conversos and Crypto- 
Jews in the Age of Mercantilism 1500-1800, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2009. For the perspective of connected histories, see among others Serge Gruzinski, “Les 
mondes mélés de la Monarchie Catholique et autres ‘connected histories’,” Annales H. 
S. S., no. 1 (janvier-février 2001), 87-117, and for the wider context of global history, 
Patrick Manning, Navigating World History. Historians Create a Global Past, New York, 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2003. 
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West Africa, others to the United Provinces or to Brazil. The result was 
a dynamic series of connected diaspora communities that created the 
Atlantic World as much as Christian merchants did. In other words, 
the Atlantic world was a product, in part, of Jewish-African initiatives. 
Patterns established by Jews and their African-merchant counterparts set 
the stage for much that followed. 

Second, the history of the early Atlantic is often presented as the his- 
tory of a trade in human beings, but important nonslave trade also needs 
to be emphasized. Notably, along Senegal’s Petite Céte, site of three 
Jewish settlements, the main exports were ivory and hides. Blade weap- 
ons constituted a crucial import, although the weapons were often traded 
for slaves. 

Third, Jewish merchants and settlers in West Africa influenced those 
Africans living near their trading posts. This in turn led to the emergence 
of distinctive, syncretic religious forms. African religions were influenced 
not only by Christianity but also by Judaism. Meanwhile, the Sephardim, 
via marriage and conversion, assimilated African members into their 
community. 

Finally, in a broader sense, African-European cultural syncretism 
resulted from the conjunction of Senegambian societies and Portuguese 
New Christian and Jewish culture. This process was integral to the con- 
struction of a Luso-African culture that included, in the broadest sense, 
langcados communities and Cape Verdeans. Local African cultures were 
characterized by a flexible and fluid sense of identity, and they readily 
assimilated outsiders. Portuguese New Christians — and to some extent 
their relatives who had returned to Judaism — had developed their own 
flexible and adaptable sense of identity, both as a survival mechanism in 
the face of the Inquisition, and as a necessary response to life in diaspora. 
The resulting Eurafrican culture that was born from this conjunction, ulti- 
mately spread from Upper Guinea through much of the Atlantic world. 


The Chapters 


Chapter 1 depicts the birth of the Petite C6te communities and their 
connection with the Portuguese community in Amsterdam. This chapter 
describes the Portuguese New Christians’ initial return to their ancestral 
religion in the United Provinces and in Senegal; the demography of the 
communities in Senegal; and some of the details of their religious life. 
Chapter 2 focuses on the complex matter of identity, as well as the cru- 
cial question of how the members of Jewish communities in Senegambia, 
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whether they were Portuguese, Luso-African, or African, could reproduce 
this religious identity. This analysis leads to a consideration of Western 
attitudes about skin color, and specifically about the attitudes of the 
Portuguese Jews to members of their community who were themselves of 
mixed or African origin. 

In a recent essay on the Atlantic slave trade, Eltis and Richardson 
argue that “Europeans saw all other Europeans as insiders and therefore 
not potential slaves.”3° To this assertion, we respond, “But who was a 
European?” In sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Upper Guinea, 
many who were considered “Portuguese” or “white” and who were not 
subject to enslavement were, in fact, dark-skinned Eurafricans. Relations 
between Europeans and Africans were not defined by what we would 
today call “racial identity” or “racial consciousness.” It is precisely this 
disjunction between identity and skin color that plays a central role in 
our narrative about the Sephardic merchants of the Petite Cote. 

Chapter 3 focuses on the relationship between these Jewish traders 
and the Senegalese Muslim rulers on whom they depended for protec- 
tion. In Senegal, Jews and Muslim members of the local African elite 
engaged in a discourse on religious issues, including their mutual rejec- 
tion of Catholic adoration of images. The end of the chapter emphasizes 
the primary concern of the African rulers, namely to maintain their trad- 
ing relationship with the Sephardic Jews. An analysis of trade and the 
specific goods that were exchanged constitutes the theme of Chapter 4. 
This chapter develops the history of a thriving but hitherto unknown late 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century commerce in blade weapons. 
The blade weapons trade to Guinea brought together producers from 
Italy, Antwerp, and Lisbon. These traders were also linked to another 
network: swords and daggers were produced in Morocco and traded 
south across the Sahara. 

In Chapter 5, authored by Mark, the dating and origin of the Luso- 
African ivories are reassessed, the focus being on “Serra Leoa,” a coastal 
region that included a great part of present-day Guinea-Conakry and 
Sierra Leone. The chapter, which incorporates both historical and art his- 
torical methodology, establishes thematic links between these sculptures 
and the ivory and blade weapons trades, dominated by Sephardic mer- 
chants. In some ivory carvings from sixteenth-century Serra Leoa, Jewish 
religious motives may be present. 


39 David Eltis and David Richardson, eds., Extending the Frontiers: Essays on the New 
Transatlantic Slavetrade Database, New Haven, Yale University Press, 2008, 2. 
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Chapter 6 traces the evolution of Joal and Porto d’Ale within the 
wider geographical context both of Portuguese trade in and across the 
Atlantic, and of the growing northern European engagement in Guinea of 
Cape Verde. The Jews who settled on the Petite Céte were only margin- 
ally engaged in the slave trade. However, this was not for lack of trying. 
The Petite Cote was quite marginal to that commerce. Nevertheless, the 
documentation of their efforts to enter the slave trade, as we shall see in 
Chapter 6, does have implications for a reconsideration of the impor- 
tance of slave exports from Upper Guinea in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Finally, this chapter also details the return of many of the Sephardic 
merchants to Amsterdam and concludes by addressing the Sephardic leg- 
acy in Guinea, in the form of an enduring impact on Luso-African coastal 
societies. 


Two Sephardic Communities on Senegal’s Petite Cote 


En este puerto dali* ay una aldea de cien vecinos* portuguesses y negros. 
A este puerto vinieron de Flandes gente que professa la ley de Moyssen y 
acen all[i]} y guardan sus ritos y cerimonias como los de Judea y los por- 
tuguesses quiriendo matar los y echar los de alli corieron mucho riesgo 
porque acudio el Rey y les dijo que su tiera era feria donde podia auitar 
todo genero de jente y que nadie se descompassiese en ella que les man- 
daria cortar las cabecas; que la guera si la querian la hiciessen en la mar 
y no en su tiera que ya dicho que era feria.4 


In this puerto dali there is a community with roo families [“1oo vizinhos”; in 
Portuguese, literally “neighbours,” which may correspond to persons and/or fam- 
ilies] of Portuguese and blacks. To this port came people from Flanders who pro- 
fess the law of Moses and here they do and maintain their rituals and ceremonies 
like the ones of Judea [i.e., the land of the Jews]. And the Portuguese seeking to 
kill them and expel them from that place ran a serious risk. Because the king took 
the side of the [Jews] and he told the [Portuguese] that his land was a market 


* Puerto dali may also be transcribed as “Portodale.” It also appears in Portuguese documents 
as “Porto d’Ale” or “Porto de Ale” or “Porto de Ali.” This is the present-day Senegalese com- 
munity of Sali Portudal. The preferred spelling in the following pages is “Porto d’Ale.” 

> The manuscript — quoted below — of Madrid (coeval and with the same handwriting as 
the above quoted) reads “hasta cien” (i.e., almost 100). 

3 “all[i]” in the Manuscript of Madrid. 

4 Unpublished mss: ca. 1607 or 1608 from Sebastiao Fernandes Cagao, untitled [Relacion 
de todo el distrito de Guinea y gouierno de Caboberde], Biblioteca da Ajuda (Lisbon), 
céd. 51-IX-25, fol. 87-90v [Madrid], [n.d.], fol. 87v (henceforth Relacion). See another 
manuscript of the same account, Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid), Jesuitas, vol. 
185, no. [16]; the punctuation and capital letters are ours. For the dating, title reconsti- 
tution, and the attribution of authorship to Sebastido Fernandes Cacao, see Horta, “A 
‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’,” pp. 480-483. 
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where all kinds of people had a right to live. And that no one would cause dis- 
order in his land; otherwise, he would order that their heads be cut off. If they 
wanted to make war they should make it on the sea, not in his land which he had 
already said was a market. 


This astonishing description, dating from 1607 or 1608, is the first cred- 
ible reference to an active Jewish community in Porto d’Ale [Portodale] 
on the Petite Céte. It was written by Sebastido Fernandes Cacao, him- 
self a New Christian who had lived in Cacheu and Rio Grande and had 
intimate firsthand knowledge of the Senegambian coast.5 The passage is 
part of his Relacién, written in Castillian, “de todo el distrito de Guinea 
y gouierno de Caboberde.”® Previously, the best-known source about 
the presence of Jews in Porto d’Ale was a letter from Padre Baltasar 
Barreira, Superior of the Jesuit Mission in Cabo Verde, to a priest in 
Rome. Although the original letter dates to August 1606, the reference 
to Jewish settlers only appears in a subsequent redaction,’ later than 
October 1608 (see Appendix II) and may not have been written by him. 
There, one can read: 


Next comes Porto d’Ale, in which there is a village of one hundred Portuguese 
who follow the law of Moses, and the king protects them from whoever wants to 
impede them. This port is the most important for foreign commerce.® 


In fact this passage is probably derived from information given by Sebastiao 
Fernandes Cacao,’ possibly from the same Relacién but inaccurately sim- 
plified. At that time, frequent contact linked Cacheu to both Porto d’Ale 
and the nearby coastal trading center of Joal [Joala].7° 


209 


5 About the career of Sebastido Fernandes Cacao, see Horta “A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’, 

pp. IOI, 140-141. 

Relacion, fol. 87 v. 

The latter took the form of an account entitled Relagao da Costa de Guiné. See above 

note 4. 

“Seguese o Porto Dali, no qual ha hua aldea de cem Portugueses que seguem a ley de 

Moisés, e ElRey os defende de quem os quer impidir. Este porto hé o mais importante 

para os resgates dos Estrangeiros” Padre Baltasar Barreira, “Relagao da Costa de Guiné 

comegando do Cabo Verde ate a Serra Leoa pelo Padre Baltesar Barreira estando na 

dita Serra em Agosto de 606 acrecentada por pessoa que esteve naquelas partes muitos 

annos” RAHM, Jesuitas, vol. 185, no. [15], ed. abridged in Anténio Brdasio (ed.), 

Monumenta Missionaria Africana, Africa Ocidental, 2nd series (henceforth MMA), vol. 

IV, Lisbon, Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, 1968, p. 165. 

As Teixeira da Mota observed, with regard to the manuscripts in question. See Horta, “A 

‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’,” pp. 463-465. 

7° So frequent was the contact that, in Cacheu, the Joala-Porto d’Ale region was commonly 
called a Costa (the coast). See the petition of Antonio da Silva Cota (or Quota), born 
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In the first quote, from Cacao himself, the “people from Flanders,” as 
later records would make clear, were in fact Portuguese New Christian 
emigrants who had settled in Amsterdam and Rotterdam. There, freed 
from the threat of the Inquisition, they had returned to their Jewish faith. 
The term “Flanders” is used in Portuguese sources to refer not only to 
the Spanish Netherlands (i.e., Antwerp) but also to the United Provinces, 
including Amsterdam. This usage, which is common in the literature up 
until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, expresses Spanish and Portuguese 
political designs on the Netherlands, and the refusal to accept de facto 
independence." 

Before Cagao’s account, evidence for the presence of Sephardic Jews 
on the Petite Céte is diffuse. The only information we have is about 
Joal: at the end of 1591, a representative of D. Ant6nio Prior do Crato, 
the defeated Portuguese rival of Philip II for the throne of Portugal, found 
Jews among the audience of Portuguese who had gathered to hear news 
about D. Antoénio.* Inquisition records from 1612 paint a more detailed 
picture of the Senegalese Jewish communities, which had by then become 
firmly implanted under the protection of local rulers. The available 
sources confirm that the political protection to the Jews extended eventu- 
ally from Porto d’Ale to Joal (see Chapter 3). 

Clearly most of the Portuguese inhabitants of Porto d’Ale were of 
Jewish origin. It was not a coincidence that these Portuguese/Dutch 
Jews chose to settle there, for they were among friends, relatives, and 
coreligionists. In fact according to the journal of Peter Van Den Broecke, 
before 1609 there was a community of thirty Portuguese and mestizos 
in Porto d’Ale."3 In the course of the next few years, the Portuguese 


in Alvito and temporarily living in Guinea to the visitador-geral of Guinea (the repre- 
sentative of the bishop of Cape Verde) to be sent to the Lisbon Inquisition, October 7, 
1616: National Archives, Torre do Tombo (henceforth ANTT), Inquisigéo de Lisboa, 
livro 210, fol. 454-454v, and the statement of Jesuit father Sebastiao Gomes, “Causas 
pera nao poder estar a Companhia na ilha de Santiago de Cabo Verde / Causas pera estar 
a Companhia no Cabo Verde” (henceforth “Causas”) [Santiago], 1629: ANTT, Cartério 
dos Jesuitas, Maco 36, no. 89, published by Brasio, MMA, vol. III, p. 233. 

™ The authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor Markus Neuwirth, who offered 
this insight, and who also provided both encouragement and access to his extensive 
library of German sources for seventeenth-century New Christian and Jewish history. 

™ “nor estaren jodeos na cOpanhia”: Mario Alberto Nunes Costa, “D. Ant6énio e o Trato 
Inglés da Guiné (1587-1593)” Boletim Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa VIII, no. 32 
(October 1953), 763. It should be noted that D. Antonio enjoyed widespread support 
among Portuguese crypto-Jews. 

%3 J.D. La Fleur, ed., Pieter Van Den Broecke’s Journal of Voyages to Cape Verde, Guinea 
and Angola (1605-1612), London, Hakluyt Society, 2000, 71. 
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who had settled along the Petite Céte publicly affirmed their Jewish 
identity. In some cases, the process of Judaization occurred locally, but 
in other instances the Portuguese traveled from Senegal to the Low 
Countries, where they established their Jewish identity by undergoing 
circumcision and basic religious instruction, before returning to the 
Petite Cote. 

The main source of information about the New Christians and recon- 
verts who established the first communities of public Jews at Joal and 
Porto d‘Ale is a file compiled for the Vicar of Sao Domingos in 1612, 
Bartolomeu Rebelo Tavares.'4 In Cacheu, his seat, he ordered an inquiry 
and listened to numerous witnesses about the recent events and about the 
individuals who were said to be Jews. The information was forwarded to 
the Lisbon Inquisition but did not lead to the arrests of the Jews of the 
Petite Céte. The corpus of Portuguese manuscripts also includes denun- 
ciations to a visitador of the bishop of Cape Verde, a parallel inquiry 
led by the civil judicial authorities, personal memorials, and statements 
written by both clergymen and laymen, as well as independent denuncia- 
tions to the Inquisition in Lisbon and testimony from witnesses called by 
the Tribunal. These documents are complemented by records from the 
Dutch Notarial Archives, which add names of Portuguese immigrants 
who traded between Senegal and Amsterdam. The Portuguese and Dutch 
archives may be readily cross-checked, thereby mutually confirming the 
accuracy of the information they contain. Together, they provide a rela- 
tively complete but almost certainly not comprehensive list of the public 
Jews — those individuals who openly asserted their religious identity — on 
the Petite Cote. 

The public Judaism described by numerous witnesses leads us to con- 
sider the credibility of their statements, which are a striking contrast to 
the usual general accusations about New Christians in Portuguese docu- 
ments of the time. 

Our research has enabled us to identify by name eight adult men who 
resided in or traded primarily out of Joal, as well as nine others who were 
primarily based in Porto d’Ale. There was regular movement back and 
forth between the two communities. In addition, there are two unnamed 
boys (the younger sons of the rabbi, Jacob Peregrino) as well as a further 
fourteen named adult men, who were part of these Petite Céte commu- 
nities but who are not specifically identified with one or the other of the 
two villages. This information is provided in Appendix I. 


™ ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294-297. 
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In August of 1612, information was sent to the Portuguese trading post 
at Cacheu, to the vicar of the Rio de Sao Domingos,"s that New Christians 
from Flanders were arriving at the Petite C6te on Dutch ships. The men 
of this second wave had taken Jewish names, and they openly practiced 
Jewish rituals. Significantly, as the term “New Christians” indicates, these 
individuals were originally from Portugal. The report asserts: 


Some men of the nation of New Christians came from the states of Flanders to 
the coast of Guinea in Flemish ships and they, having behaved like Christians in 
this kingdom of Portugal and its overseas territories, have apostasized, some of 
them taking Jewish names and all of them performing ceremonies and rituals of 
the law of Moses.** 


This information, along with similar denunciations six months earlier, had 
to be brought to Cacheu by witnesses from Joal and Porto d’Ale, because 
there was no official representative of the Tribunal do Santo Oficio 
(Inquisition) on the Petite Céte. Nor was there in Cacheu,’7 but there the 
vicar could, as a delegate of the bishop of the Cape Verde Islands,** under- 
take investigations that might eventually lead to prison and shipment of 
the accused to Lisbon Inquisition. Nevertheless, the absence of a regular 
Tribunal was surely a factor attracting Judaizing New Christians to this 
region, as in other parts of Africa.t? The same sources, and an anony- 
mous unpublished account of foreign trade from the Senegal River to the 
southern coast, also written in 1612, complained not only that men from 


*s The “auto de informagao” and other contemporary inquiries of testimonies are in ANTT, 
Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, filling fol. 579-614. A digest of this “auto de informa- 
¢ao,” systematizing the available information about the accused, one by one, is in f. 
576-577. 

6 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576. “Virem dos estados de Frandes 4 costa de 
Guiné, em naos framengas alguns homens da nagao dos christaos novos, que tratando-se 
como christaos neste Reino de Portugal, e suas conquistas, apostatarao da fé, tomando 
alguns delles nomes judaicos e uzando todos de ceremonias e ritos da lei de Moises.” See 
also, for instance, fol. 294-297, 591-59 IV. 

17 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 591: “aos vinte dous dias do mes de Marco 

do dito anno [1612] nas pouzadas do dito reverendo vigario [...] chamou a mim escrivao 

fizese este auto de informassao de testemunhas, e de denunciasoins que de 0 porto de Ali 

e Joala vinham denunciar a ele dito vigério, porquanto nesta terra [i.e., Cacheu where the 

vicar was] nao havia official do Sancto Officio a quem as dictas couzas pertencem.” 

The visitadores were also delegates of the bishop. They were members of the Santiago 

Island clerical hierarchy sent to the coast by the bishop to inspect the distrito (i.e., the 

space which, at least theoretically, was under his jurisdiction). Frequently they had a dif- 

ficult relationship with the langados and Luso-Africans. 

79 On the action of the Inquisition in Africa, see Silva, “A Inquisigaéo em Cabo Verde,” and 
a synthesis in Silva, “A Inquisicao na Guiné,” pp. 157-173. 
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Flanders were living publicly under Jewish law — “vivendo na lei judaica e 
fazendo todas as cerimonias dela publicamente na dita costa”*° — but also 
that other Christians were sailing from Portugal to the port of Cacheu or 
to Rio Grande.*! These new arrivals then traveled to Porto d’Ale by way 
of “Flandres.” According to the anonymous “Memoria” (1612), some of 
the new arrivals from Portugal would travel first to Cacheu, from there to 
Porto d’Ale, and then on to “Flandres” — quite clearly in order to join the 
Portuguese Jewish community — before returning to the Petite Cote. 

The situation of two brothers, Filipe (or Felipe) de Sousa and Diogo Vaz 
de Sousa, is a case in point. Both men, who were originally from Lisbon, 
settled in Guiné at the Portuguese slave-trading post of $. Domingos 
in what is now northwestern Guinea-Bissau. They then traveled to 
Amsterdam, where they became Jews (we might say, where they officially 
converted, or “reconverted,” to Judaism). Filipe and Diogo then returned 
to Senegambia “em hua nao com outros mais portugueses mas judeus” 
[“in a square-rigged ship [a carrack]** with many other Portuguese, but 
all Jews,” ]*3 to settle definitively on the Petite Céte.*4 In the “Meméria,” 
both Filipe and Diogo are said to have made the above-mentioned “cir- 
cuit,” the former passing by Cacheu and the latter by Rio Grande.*5 


2° ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 591 
2t Some of these traders may have been coming to the Biafada polities of Buguba or Guinala. 
Anonymous, “Memoria, e relacdo do resgate que fazem francezes, ingrezes, e framengos 
na costa de Guiné a saber do rio de Sanaga atee Serra Leoa”: Biblioteca da Ajuda, céd. 
51-VI-54, no. 38, fol. 145-147 (henceforth “Memoria”), fol. 146v—147. For an anno- 
tated bibliographical précis of this text, see Horta, “A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’,” pp. 491- 
492. The manuscript actually combines the texts of two different authors, one of whom 
shows firsthand knowledge of the coast at Rio de Sao Domingos. Ant6nio Carreira, Os 
Portuguéses nos Rios de Guiné (1500-1900), Lisbon, privately published, 1994, pp. 44, 
125-126) was the first to mention this source (without quoting the archive reference) 
from which he gave a list of fifteen Jews who were, according to his interpretation of the 
“Memoria,” in service of the French and the English, trading between Cape Verde and 
Rio de S40 Domingos, almost all coming from Flandres. But he did not bring his read- 
ing of the document further than this. See also Antonio de Almeida Mendes, “Aspects de 
Expansion Portugaise en Afrique Occidentale aux XVe-—XVlle siécles: organisation des 
échanges et actions des Lancados et Tangomaos entre cap Vert et Serra Leoa,” Mémoire 
de D.E.A., Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 2000, 44-45. 
It is difficult to translate nau because it can mean a specific type of cargo-vessel used for 
long-distance voyages, or it may be only a general name for a ship. The authors wish 
to thank Francisco Contente Domingues for his assistance in the translation of ancient 
Portuguese ship names. 
23 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294Vv. 
24 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576: “Filipe de Sousa natural de Lisboa que 
daquellas partes de Guiné se foi fazer judeu a Frandes.” 
25 “Memoria,” fol. 146v. 
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The genesis of this movement is not clear. It appears to have been 
inspired by contact with Portuguese Jews who came to the Petite Céte 
with the first ships from the United Provinces, but it may have begun 
with a local Sephardic network that maintained contact along the Upper 
Guinea Coast. It is highly probable that the arrival of these Jews at the 
Petite C6te was inspired by contact with earlier settlers, Portuguese New 
Christians who had settled on the Senegalese coast as lancados during 
the sixteenth century. One settler, Luis Fernandes Duarte (alias Joshua 
Israel), had learned from his brother Manuel da Fonseca and from Diogo 
Nunes da Fonseca, maybe also a close relative, about their own business 
connections with D. Sebastido, the Papel king of Bussis. In a letter to 
the king, Luis asserted that his relatives considered themselves “broth- 
ers” of Sebastido. Hence a kind of inheritance of clients based in family 
links facilitated trade for new arrivals.2* The commercial success of these 
earlier traders, some of whom subsequently returned to Portugal, and 
the fact that on the Petite Céte they were not bothered by agents of the 
Inquisition, surely played a role in the decision of Portuguese emigrants 
to Amsterdam in the early seventeenth century to travel to Joal and Porto 
d’Ale. The Petite Céte was a part of Senegambia about which they had 
up-to-date information and where they could safely practice the Jewish 
religion. 

By the early 1600s, the arrival of Portuguese New Christians in the 
port cities of northern Europe, and their return to their ancestral religion, 
led to the growth of significant Sephardic communities in Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, and, to a lesser degree, Rotterdam.*” Most of the earliest mem- 
bers of Amsterdam’s newly founded Sephardic community had come 
from Portugal, and they maintained close commercial connections to 
their family members back in Lisbon. This contact often passed through 
Antwerp, which remained part of the Spanish possessions after the north- 
ern provinces of the Netherlands had established their effective indepen- 
dence. By 1608 or 1609, the Dutch Jews were outfitting trading vessels 
that sailed to the Petite C6te on an annual basis. These voyages were 
financed largely by Sephardic merchants. The ships traded at the ports 
of Porto d’Ale and Joal. By 1611, some of these vessels also called at 
a third trading community where there were Sephardic traders, Recife 


26 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 554. On the nature of this attempt of trade, 
see Chapter 6. 

27 On the small community of Portuguese Jews in early seventeenth-century Rotterdam, 
see Daniel Swetschinski, Reluctant Cosmopolitans: The Portuguese Jews of Seventeenth- 
Century Amsterdam, London, Littman, 2000, p. 94. 
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(later known as “Rio Fresco” and eventually as Rufisque), located further 
north along the Petite Céte.?® (See Map 1.1.) 

For New Christian merchants who remained in Portugal during 
the first two decades of the seventeenth century, an important avenue 
of direct contact to Guinea of Cape Verde consisted of the “naus de 
registo.” These were the ships of the contratador Jodo Soeiro, to whom 
the king had rented the “contrato de Cabo Verde.”*? The royal contract 
gave Soeiro monopoly privileges for the Guinea trade. Soeiro was him- 
self a New Christian. As Inquisition sources make abundantly clear, he 
facilitated the safe passage to Senegal of other New Christian merchants. 
Soeiro almost certainly had family ties to Amsterdam (see Chapter 6). 
Some of the Dutch Jews were collaborating with him.3° 

For men like Filipe and Diogo Vaz de Sousa, who grew up as Christians — 
and possibly as secret Jews — in Lisbon nearly a century after the forced con- 
version of Portuguese Jews to Christianity, conversion led them publicly to 
assert their Jewish identity. The Vicar of S$. Domingos writes: “[Diogo] also 
had himself made Jewish in Flanders.” Gaspar Carneiro, “groom of the 
king’s Chamber” [“mogo da camara d’Elrei”], testified to him that these 
two men “had been Christians when they were at the river of Cacheu and 
they converted and lived there openly [on the Petite Céte] as Jews.” 3! 

In the Inquisition archives, both Filipe and Diogo Vaz de Sousa emerge 
as individual personalities. Filipe de Sousa had a distinctive physiognomy. 
He is described as “muito pequeno e alcorcovado” (very small of stature 
and with a hunched back).3* He appears in the historical record by his 
nickname of “Corcovado.” His brother Diogo was designated “o Mogo” 
(the younger) to distinguish him from another Diogo Vaz de Sousa.33 
The older Diogo, known not surprisingly as “o Velho” (the elder),34 later 
played an important role in the religious life of the Joal Jews: his house 
became the location of the synagogue. 


28 Gemeente Archief NA 124 fol. 25v—26v 3/16/1611. 

29 The contract was granted by the Crown for the period 1609-1615, but was overridden 
in August 1614. See Torrao, “Rotas comerciais,” p. 2; also see Chapter 6. 

3° See “Memoria,” f. 146 and 147. See also Torrao, “Rotas comerciais,” p. 74. 

3t ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576, 580v: “tambem daquellas partes de 
Guiné se foi faser judeu a Frandes”; “[the two men] os quais fordo deste rio de Cacheu 
cristaos e se fizerao e os viu la judeus publicos.” 

32 ANTT, Inquisi¢do de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 581v. 

33 Diogo de Sousa, mulatto of the house of Luis Fernandes Duarte [“hum mulato da casa 
de Luis Fernandes Duarte”], is sometimes confused with Diogo Vaz de Sousa, but he is 
clearly a different person (see ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294v). 

34 To distinguish him from the homologous Diogo Vaz, “o Mogo” (the younger). Neverthe- 
less documents do not always make clear as in this example whose “Diogo” they are 
referring to. 
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Church authorities were never able to impose their jurisdiction over 
the Petite Céte, and the 1612 investigation did not lead to any trials. The 
survival of the Jewish communities was never effectively challenged. The 
Jesuit Father Sebastido Gomes, wrote from Santiago in the Cape Verde 
Islands: 


Because in several parts on the main land [Guinea], particularly the one which 
is called “the coast” [i.e., the coast of Porto d’Ale and Joal] there are many 
Portuguese who declare themselves as Jews, and because several heretics of dif- 
ferent sects come to this place, with whom one could have continuous disputes 
on matters of Faith.35 


An anonymous author replied that: 


The 4th [reason] required more action and fire from the Inquisition than the doc- 
trine of the Gospel [spread by] unarmed and poor preachers.3¢ 


For the Jewish merchants who settled on the Petite Cote, the resulting sit- 
uation was highly desirable. Unlike the New Christians and Marranos — 
forcibly converted Jews who continued secretly to practice Judaism — in 
Brazil and New Spain,37 studied by Nathan Wachtel, almost none, and 
perhaps not a single one, of the Jews of Joal and Porto d’Ale became vic- 
tims of the Inquisition. Even twenty years later, the religious situation on 
the Petite Céte does not seem to have undergone significant change.3* 


35 Sebastiao Gomes, “Causas” ..., 233. “4" [razao] Por auer na terra firme em alguas partes, 
particularmente onde chama6 a costa, muitos Portugueses declarados por Iudeos, e virem 
A mesma paragem varios hereges de varias ceitas, c6 os quaes pode auer continuas dispu- 
tas da materia da Fee.” 

36 Tdem., “Causas” “A razdo pedia mais oficio e fogo da Inquizicam que a doutrina dos 
pregadores euangelicos desarmados e pobres.” On the identification of the anonymous 
piece, see Horta, “A Guiné do Cabo Verde,” p. 509. 

37 Nathan Wachtel, La Foi du Souvenir, Labyrinthes Marranes, Paris, Seuil, 2001. Wachtel’s 
subjects include the late sixteenth-century Portuguese refugee Juan Vicente, condemned 
by the Inquisition in America, as well as the seventeenth-century Andalusian Francisco 
Botello, imprisoned in Mexico; Wachtel’s subjects have entered the historical record pre- 
cisely because they were arrested and tried by the Inquisition. 

38 Maria Manuel Torrao thinks, at least concerning the situation of S40 Domingos-Cacheu 
and its link with Flanders, that the Crown had no means to intervene, nor did they 
really want to intervene “jusqu’au bout,” because that would have been a disaster to 
Crown revenues (Torrao, “Rotas comerciais,” pp. 74-75). But by 1611-1612 there was 
a very different situation on the Petite Céte. Although in the 1560s or even later (see 
Torrao, “Rotas comerciais,” pp. 64-65, 74) there may have been public Jews on Rio do 
S. Domingos, in the early seventeenth century those religious activities were centered on 
the Petite Cote. 
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Emigration to the United Provinces,3? followed by the establishment 
of a Portuguese Jewish community in Amsterdam, played a central role 
in the evolution of individuals from New Christians to public Jews. The 
religious education — and circumcision — of the first Portuguese men to 
settle as Jews on the Petite Céte took place in Amsterdam. There, many of 
them also took Hebrew names. In their depositions, Church informants 
took pains to give both the converts’ old Portuguese names and their new 
names,?° for example: Abraham Touro (Pedro Rodrigues Veiga). 

Among the numerous residents of the Petite Céte who are described in 
Inquisition sources as having traveled from Guinea to Holland in order 
to become Jewish, were Pedro Rodrigues Veiga and his brother Gaspar 
Fernandes, both of whom publicly asserted their Jewishness.*? Likewise, 
Diogo Martins Bondia (or Bom Dia) of Lisbon, who became a factor (chief 
trader) at S. Domingos, subsequently moved to the Petite Céte and, from 
there, traveled to the Netherlands.4 By the third decade of the seventeenth 
century, all three of these men had become established members of the 
Amsterdam merchant community. Their later lives followed a long spiri- 
tual journey. Yet the physical journey was not so long, compared with the 
travels of other merchants to India or Brazil. From Lisbon to the coast of 
Guiné, they would have needed only two weeks. Their travels were in many 
respects typical of the first generation of New Christians who became Jews 
in Amsterdam at the dawn of the seventeenth century. Extensive and fre- 
quent travel was an integral part of their young adult lives. 

Some of the Jewish residents of Porto d’Ale and Joal retained their 
Portuguese names to use when they were outside of the Jewish commu- 
nity. This would have been consistent with the practice within Europe, 
especially among Portuguese New Christians, who used their Christian 
name while they were in Portugal and their Jewish name (or names) only 
when outside the realm of the Inquisition. 


39 Established during a long independence struggle against the Spanish Habsburgs, The 
United Provinces were created by the Union of Utrecht (1579), which joined Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, Groningen, Friseland, Overijssel, and Gueldre; the Republic was for- 
mally recognized, however, only in 1648 with the Peace of Westphalia. 

4° See especially ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576: “auto de informacado que 
se tirou no més de Agosto do anno de 612 por mandado de Bartolomeu Rebelo Tavares, 
Vigairo no Rio de S40 Domingos de Guiné e sobcoleitor apostolico.” It mentioned Jacob 
Peregrino (or Pelegrino; Jer6nimo Rodrigues Freire), Jest (Joshua) Israel (Luis Fernandes 
Duarte), Abraham Touro (Pedro Rodrigues Veiga), Abraham Farque (Portuguese born in 
Aveiro), and Moisés de Mesquita (Antonio Lopes de Mesquita). 

4" “Memoria,” fl. 146v, “todos estes nomeados judaizam [...] publicamente.” 

# Ibid., fl. 146v-147. 
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FIGURE 1.1. Romeyn de Hooghe, “View of the Burial Ground of the Portuguese 
Jews in Ouderkerk near Amsterdam” (late seventeenth-century image). Harvard 
Art Museum, Fogg Art Museum, Light-Outerbridge Collection, Richard Norton 
Memorial Fund, M24566; Photo: Imaging Department © President and Fellows 
of Harvard College. 


The subsequent lives of these men, and of other Portuguese New 
Christians who moved to the United Provinces at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, are documented both in Dutch notarial records and 
in the records of Amsterdam’s three Sephardic congregations: Bet Jacob, 
Neveh Shalom, and Bet Israel. Records of the commercial activities of 
several members of the Sephardic community in Amsterdam are pre- 
served in the Notarial Archives that are now part of the city’s Gemeente 
Archief. Many of the traders who settled on the Petite Céte around 1612 
also appear in the Dutch archives. These documents record trading voy- 
ages and other commercial transactions, wills and testaments, and legal 
disputes. The Amsterdam Notarial Archives frequently provide both the 
individuals’ Portuguese names and the names they took - either Dutch or 
Hebrew — when they settled in that city. Together, these records and the 
archives of the Jewish cemetery at Ouderkerk, established in 1614 about 
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ten kilometers from Amsterdam along the Amstel (see Figure 1.1), dem- 
onstrate the existence of a fixed Jewish identity among those Petite Céte 
traders who later settled in Amsterdam. 

In West Africa, when they traveled away from the Petite Céte, the 
Portuguese Jews tended to be more circumspect about their religious 
identity. When trading with Portuguese cristaos-velhos, or Old Christians, 
they were more likely to use their Portuguese names. Some of them also 
used their Portuguese names — and the Christian identity that was implic- 
itly associated with those names — when dealing with local African trad- 
ers who were themselves Christians. In this respect, the Jews of the Petite 
Céte were no different from other sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Portuguese and Eurafrican traders.#3 These intermediaries in the trade 
between Africans and Europeans also served as cultural brokers or 
middlemen.‘ In terms of identity, the Jews of the Petite COte were Jews 
AND Portuguese, just as the cristaos-velhos — and also many cristaos- 
novos — were Portuguese AND Christians. In a similar manner, many of 
the Africans were culturally assimilated into the predominantly Christian 
Luso-African culture and communities of the Cape Verde Islands and 
the mainland. They emphasized their Christian identity when among 
European merchants in the Cape Verde Islands but assumed a Muslim 
African identity when they were living in African communities on the 
mainland.*5 

There is, however, one difference regarding the evolving identity 
of the Petite Céte Jews. There is a common element in all Inquisition 
denunciations and reports: most Jews, as soon as they felt “safe,” seem 
to have taken pride in stating their Jewishness in a public way, even near 
Christians. This attitude is to be distinguished from the concomitant situ- 
ation of contextually determined, dual or multiple identities. 

A central question that we will consider in the following chapters 
is this: To what extent did Portuguese Jewish merchants in Guinea of 
Cape Verde adopt the characteristic Senegambian identity model for 
traveling merchants, a model of flexible and contextually contingent 


43 See Markus Schreiber, Marranen in Madrid 1600-1670, Stuttgart, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1994, p. 202. 

44 See Peter Mark, “The Evolution of ‘Portuguese’ Identity: Luso-Africans on the Upper 
Guinea Coast from the Sixteenth to the Early Nineteenth Century,” Journal of African 
History 40, no. 2 (1999), pp. 173-191. See also Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African 
Identity,” pp. 99-130. 

45 See for example the case of Gaspar Vaz, described by Donelha; discussed by Mark, 
“Portuguese” Style, pp. 19-22 and Horta, “Evidence,” pp. 113-114. 
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multiple identities? To what extent were these Sephardim simply fol- 
lowing the pragmatic and even necessary model that had been effec- 
tively imposed upon Iberian New Christians who wished to maintain 
ties to their ancestral religion in the face of the Inquisition? And to 
what extent does the appearance, along the Petite Céte, of communities 
whose members publicly asserted their Jewishness, represent the early 
establishment of a fixed or permanent Jewish identity among individu- 
als who, for a hundred years, had been forced either to accept the fact 
of a dual identity or to dissimulate and hide behind a public facade of 
being Christian? 


The Amsterdam Jewish Community and the Jews of the Petite Céte 


The Portuguese Sephardic community in the Netherlands played a key 
role, both in individuals’ religious development and in the establishment 
of Porto d’Ale and Joal as independent Jewish communities. José Alberto 
Tavim suggests that one should be careful in asserting the crucial sup- 
port of an incipient community. He argues that the overseas commu- 
nities in fact offered social and economic support to Amsterdam.** We 
argue, to the contrary, that the religious support proferred by the nascent 
Sephardic community in Amsterdam clearly played a crucial role in the 
early seventeenth-century development of the Petite C6te communities. 
On a social and economic level, the role of Amsterdam was also crucial to 
trade in Joal and Porto d’Ale. But Tavim is correct to emphasize the recip- 
rocal effect of the Petite Céte, strengthening the economic viability of 
the Amsterdam Portuguese community. One may speculate that Rufisque 
played a similar role.47 

The history of the “Portuguese” community in Amsterdam has been 
extensively studied elsewhere.#* The origins of this community date to 


46 See José Alberto Tavim, “Senegal,” pp. 498-499. 

47 See N.I. de Moraes, “Sur les prises de Gorée par les Portugais au XVIle siécle,” Bulletin 
de l’IFAN XXXI sér. B, no. 4 (1969), 989-1013. 

48 On the history of the early Sephardic community in Amsterdam, for a recent and impres- 
sively detailed scholarly monograph, see Miriam Bodian, Hebrews of the Portuguese 
Nation: Conversos and Community in Early Modern Amsterdam, Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1997. For a study that situates the Amsterdam community in the 
broader socioeconomic context of Western Europe, see Jonathan Israel, European Jewry 
in the Age of Mercantilism. See also Yosef Kaplan, Les Nouveaux-juifs d’ Amsterdam. 
Essais sur l'histoire sociale et intellectuelle du judaisme séfarade au XVIle siécle, Paris, 
Editions Chandeigne, 1999. See also Swetschinski, Reluctant Cosmopolitans. See also 
Lydia Hagoort, Het Beth Haim in Ouderkerk aan de Amstel: de begraafplaats van de 
Portuguese, Hilversum, Verloren, 2005. 
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about 1595 when Antwerp, home to an earlier community of Spanish 
Marranos and Portuguese New Christians, was subjected to a Dutch mar- 
itime blockade and could no longer serve as the center for commerce with 
Portugal.4? During the first decade of the seventeenth century, the tem- 
porary easing of Portuguese restrictions on New Christian emigration‘? 
led hundreds of New Christians, including those, sometimes referred 
to as crypto-Jews, who had secretly continued to observe Jewish ritu- 
als, to leave for Amsterdam. The ensuing Twelve Years’ Truce between 
Spain and the Netherlands (1609-1621) also facilitated emigration from 
Portugal, often via Antwerp, to Amsterdam. The truce also facilitated 
the circulation of Sephardic traders throughout the Atlantic basin. This 
political conjuncture helps to explain the diasporic wave to which the 
Senegambian communities belong.>* 

The nascent “Portuguese” community in Amsterdam rapidly estab- 
lished an extensive trade network with the Portuguese overseas com- 
mercial empire. This network was based largely on family ties.5* In 
Amsterdam, the synagogue, begun in 1612 but only completed in 1639, 
came to symbolize the wealth and significance of the most important 
Jewish community in Western Europe in the seventeenth century. 

An important step in the evolution of the Jewish settlements in Senegal 
occurred in 1612. Early in that year, Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Velho, was 
said to have received a letter from a Jewish citizen of Amsterdam, inform- 
ing him of the immanent arrival in Joal of one Jacob Peregrino. Peregrino, 
a Portuguese-born Jew, learned in Torah, was being sent to Joal to offer 
religious instruction and spiritual leadership to the New Christians of 
Guinea. He was also bringing sacred Scripture in order to end the spiri- 
tual blindness under which they had suffered.53 


a 


9 See Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism, p. 42. 
5° The permission for New Christians to leave Portugal was revoked by the Crown in 1610. 
Nevertheless, emigration to the Netherlands continued. 
 Tavim, “Senegal,” p. 498. 
> See inter alia, Schreiber, Marranen in Madrid, p. 12. 
53 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, testimony of Antonio Marques de Magalhaes: “ves- 
inho da cidade de Lisboa” [“inhabitant of the city of Lisbon” ]; “ora estante neste porto 
de Cacheu” [“who is now in the port of Cacheu”] fol. 585: “E he tanto isto assi que hum 
judeu que mora nas partes de olanda en ostradama escreveio huma carta a Diogo Vaz 
de Sousa morador en Joala en que lhe dezia que Nosso Senor lhe alumiasse os olhos do 
entendimento da cegeira en que estava a elle e a outros cristéos que en Guiné andavao, 
que pera isso vinha Jacob Peregrino a costa, o qual trazia a sagrada escriptura pera lha 
aclarar, isto sabe elle testemunha por ver a dita carta e a ler de verbo a verbo.” 
“This is so true that a Jew who lives in Holland, in Amsterdam, wrote a letter to Diogo 
Vaz de Sousa, inhabitant of Joal, in which he wished that our Lord would illuminate his 
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Jacob Peregrino, whose Portuguese name was Jer6nimo Rodrigues 
Freire, also used another name, Diogo Rodrigues, in the United Provinces.54 
Jacob may have used the two Christian names in Guinea, as a report by 
Dutch traders (quoted later) names him “Jaques Peregrino,” or “Diogo.” 

Jacob was born in the town of Tancos where he was a farmer; accord- 
ing to one witness, he later became a salesman in Lisbon, working for 
Estevao del Cairo.55 Peregrino [Pellegrino] is subsequently described as 
having fled from Portugal to Flanders. His wife also escaped, together 
with “the people who came from Milan” [“a gente de Milao”]; she died 
in Amsterdam.°* Their son, Manuel Peregrino,57 later joined his father 
in Africa.5* Two other sons, ro and 12 years of age, are mentioned in a 
statement made by a group of Catholic residents on the Petite Céte’?. 

It is clear that Jacob Peregrino was the spiritual leader of the Petite 
Céte communities; however, his formal status is less certain. He lived 
in Venice for thirteen years, during which time he had undergone a reli- 
gious education.®© These Venice years explain the Italianized forms his 
name and surname sometimes take in sources of different origin: Jaco, 
Jacob, or Jacomo; Peregrino, Pellegrino, Pelengrino, Pellingrino, and even 
Pelegrim. This visit brought him sufficient prestige so that, soon after his 


eyes from the blindness of knowledge [from which] he and the other Christians who 
wandered in Guinea suffered, that for this reason Jacob Peregrino was coming to the 
coast [the Petite Céte], who would bring them the sacred scriptures to [illuminate their 
understanding] and this he, the witness, knew from having seen the said letter and read 
it word for word.” 

54 This second Christian name, Diogo Rodrigues, is clearly identified in the confession 
of Ferdinando Esteban Brandam. He presented himself to the Inquistion of Lisbon as 
a former rabbi of the Hamburg synagogue, and denounced of all his community and 
“public Jews,” among them a number from Amsterdam where he had been in 1611. 
Among them was Diogo Rodrigues alias Jacob Peregrino, and his son (certainly Manuel). 
See ANTT, Inquisicéo de Lisboa, livro 204, fol. 359v—360. This information matches a 
denunciation by Cansuell of a “Jaque Pelegrin or Diogo Pelegino [sic]” (see the follow- 
ing quotation), rabbi on the Petite Céte. In fact both the names, French and Portuguese, 
derive from Jacob or Jaco. 

55 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 385. 

56 Thid., f. 588. In May 1615, in Amsterdam, his wife is referred to as Hana Pelengrina. See 
Wilhelmina C. Pieterse (ed.), Livro de Beth Haim do Kahal Kados de Bet Yahacob, Assen, 
Van Gorcum & Comp. N. V., 1970, 164-165. 

57 On Manuel Peregrino, see Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim.” See also 
the petition made by Antonio da Silva Quota, ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 210, fol. 
454. See also Amsterdam, Gemeente Archief Notarial Archives, inter alia: NA 461, fol. 
297-298 (October 17, 1619); NA 645, fol. 596 (November 6, 1619); NA 645, blz 594. 

38 ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 387v, 576, 585, 588, passim. 

%° ANTT, Inquisigado de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294v. (May 1, 1612). 

6° See Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim,” 169. 
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arrival in Amsterdam, he was named “Parnas de la sedaca.”* That is, he 
was one of two individuals in charge of collection and distribution of 
alms within the Jewish community. This function was overseen by Joseph 
Pardo, the rabbi of Bet Jacob from 1608 until 1619. Whether he was for- 
mally recognized as ”rabbi” when he left for Senegal or whether he was 
simply the spiritual leader of the communities is not clear from existing 
records. 

According to one Inquisition witness, when Peregrino arrived in 
Senegal, he was bringing with him twelve copies of Torah, to teach who- 
ever wished to become a Jew: “o qual trazia doze biblias hebraicas para 
ensinar a quem quisessen ser Judeo.” Obviously, the witness was mis- 
taken. The fact that twelve copies were brought indicates that these were 
not “biblias hebraicas” — the Torah — but some other, unidentified religious 
text, most probably the prayer books described by another eyewitness, as 
being in the hands of the participants of a ritual. The congregations on 
the Petite Cdte would likely have had only one copy each of Torah. Some 
time between 1620 and 1635, one of those sacred texts very likely found 
its way back to Amsterdam. (See Chapter 5.) In addition, Peregrino was 
bringing ritual circumcision instruments: “e assi mais os instrumentos 
para ciconcidar ao uso judaico.”® 

With the arrival of Jacob Peregrino, the Jews of Porto d’Ale and Joal 
now had a religious leader: “Rabbi of all the Jews who are on the coast 
of Guinea, who are more than fifteen who publicly Judaize” [“Rabbi de 
todos os Judeus que 14 estao em Guiné na costa que sao mais de quinze 
que judaizao publicamente”].% 


& See Tavim, “Senegal,” pp. 498-499. 

& ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 590: “Jacob Peregrino ... o qual trazia doze 
biblias hebraicas para ensinar a quem quisece ser judeu e assi mais os instrumentos para 
circuncidar ao uzo judaico, o qual se presava tanto de judeu que dizia que muitos annos 
perseguira os judeus mas que depois Deos lhe abrira o entendimento e por izo se prezava 
tanto de judeu.” “Jacob Peregrino ... who was bringing twelve Hebrew bibles to teach 
whoever wished to become a Jew and for the same purpose instruments to circumcise 
following Jewish custom, for many years he persecuted Jews, but [he says] that since then 
God opened his mind and for this reason he prided himself in being a Jew.” 

At the end of this quotation, Peregrino is said to have stated that he himself had per- 
secuted Jews for many years. It was very frequent that the denunciations of crypto-Jews 
were actually made by New Christians. This shows that the New Christian/crypto-Jewish 
community was actually not a unified group, at least in terms of religious orientation. 
From the perspective of the Inquisition, it would have been easier to spy on the everyday 
life of practicing Jews with the help of New Christian informants. 

Arquivo Hist6rico Ultramarino (henceforth AHU), Cabo Verde, caixa 1, doc. 93. [Lisboa] 
ant. 9 de Outubro de 1613, fol. [1]v. (The authors are grateful to Maria Manuel Torrao 
for this reference.) Statements like this identifying Peregrino as the rabbi are recurrent in 
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Equally important, the erudite Peregrino brought his knowledge of 
Torah. Henceforth, it would not be necessary for Portuguese-born New 
Christians to travel from Guiné do Capo Verde to Amsterdam in order 
to go through the ritual circumcision and the education that would 
make them into publicly recognized Jews. That was probably the case 
of Manuel de Sousa Barbosa, brother of Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Velho. 
According to the denunciation of Anténio da Silva Cota, he reconverted 
to Judaism in Joal, as he took a Jewish name, Jacob Baru, at the hour 
of his death [“chamaodo-ce ao artigo de sua morte Jaqo Baru”].° This 
was also the case of Gaspar Dias Robalo, an old man who, around 1634, 
traveled from Cacheu to Joal, which he called the “Holy Land” [ “terra 
santa” |. From there he went to Porto d’Ale where he was circumcised by 
Manuel Peregrino, the son of Jacob. Maybe already sick, he died of his 
ritual injuries and had a Jewish funeral.*s 

The fact that this rabbi, Peregrino, was sent by the Sephardic com- 
munity in Amsterdam demonstrates the important role in the spiritual 
leadership of the Senegambian Jewish community that was exercised by 
the Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam. Under Jacob Peregrino’s leadership, 
the Jews of the Petite Cdte soon established a synagogue in or adjacent 
to the housing compound of Diogo Vaz o Velho. Amsterdam Notarial 
deeds show that Peregrino’s mission in Guinea was not exclusively a reli- 
gious one. He came as a trader working for other Amsterdam merchants, 
members of the social and economic elite of the Portuguese community.” 
We know from Inquisition files that he eventually became a wealthy man 
in Senegambia, as he became one of the major creditors for European 


the testimonies of the previously quoted sources. The quotation is from an independent 
source, the “peticao e apontamentos” of the Canon Francisco Gongalves Barreto, rep- 
resentative of the bishop of Cape Verde (“procurador bastante do Bispo, cabido e todo 
o bispado do Cabo Verde”) to Philip I], who ultimately gave the order for a judicial 
inquest, in which several witnesses confirm the existence of the Sephardic community 
and its link with the commerce organized by the contratador Joao Soeiro and his brother, 
who in turn was said to have sent trade vessels from Flanders. 

ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 455. 

ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 461 ff. See Antonio de Almeida Mendes, “Le 
role de l’Inquisition en Guinée,” 149. 

All of the Iberian Jews arriving in Amsterdam in the early seventeenth century were 
known as “Portuguese,” and they spoke Portuguese. Although a minority of them 
were actually of Spanish extraction, even this minority had lived in Portugal after the 
Expulsion of 1492. Nevertheless, as Markus Schreiber observes, “ist meist — ohne weitere 
Differenzierung — von den ‘Portugiesen’ die Rede, ... nicht alle Portugiesen aus Portugal 
stammten;” Marranen in Madrid, p. 59: “Generally, the terminology is ‘Portuguese’ with- 
out further differentiation ... not all ‘Portuguese’ came from Portugal.” 

67 See Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim,” p. 171. 
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traders, through the expedient of maintaining a monopoly of iron bars on 
the Petite Cdte.** But the fact that as spiritual leader he brought a dozen 
prayer books and ritual instruments indicates that the Amsterdam com- 
munity supported Peregrino in his efforts to reconvert New Christians. 
The reconversion mission was successful. Among newly converted New 
Christians were men like Jacob Baru and Luis Fernandes Soeiro, who 
came from Rio Grande, both of whom became Jews in Joal. Others, such 
as Gaspar Dias Robalo, may have come from the African coast, and Luis 
Mendes arrived from Santiago Island to be converted in Joal.” 
Complex and varied factors led the Dutch Jewish community to take 
on a central role in the spiritual life of their brethren on the Petite Cote. 
In Senegal, a core group of Portuguese New Christians already identified 
themselves as Jews. It is probable, although we do not know with cer- 
tainty, that they had a close link with the earliest-known “public Jews” 
of Guinea. These Jews were documented at Buguendo, at the Rio de Sao 
Domingos (northern Guinea-Bissau) in 1560. There, we have reports of 
anti-Christian behavior and of Jewish ritual practices.7° At the end of the 
sixteenth century, the Petite Céte was almost certainly home to a commu- 
nity of New Christian langados (see Chapter 3). The commercial connec- 
tions and, quite possibly, family ties that these earlier settlers established 
with local Wolof and Serer society, would have paved the way for the 
establishment of the trading communities at Joal and Porto d’Ale. 
Further research is needed to establish historical details about the 
sixteenth-century presence of Portuguese New Christians on the Guinea 
coast.” If, as seems likely, such a community already existed before 1600, 
then the choice of the Petite Céte as a location to carry on trade, by men 
such as the Vaz de Sousa brothers, was directly related both to com- 
mercial considerations and to their desire to return to their ancestral 
religion. The establishment of trading voyages between Amsterdam and 
this part of Senegambia, at the moment when the first Portuguese Jewish 


68 Mendes, “Le réle de I’Inquisition en Guinée,” 150. 

69 See ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 577, 584v, 588v, 589v; livro 210, fol. 
455. 

7° See M. M. Torrao, in Historia Geral do Cabo Verde, vol. II, p. 64 and Perez, “Marranes, 
Nouveaux-Chrétiens et Juifs,” pp. 122-123. 

7* Tobias Green has recently completed a dissertation on Portuguese New Christians in the 
Cape Verde Islands and on the coast of Guiné de Cabo Verde in the sixteenth century. We 
wish to express our deep thanks to him for having generously shared with us the results 
of his unpublished research. See Tobias Green, “Masters of Difference. Creolization and 
the Jewish Presence in Cabo Verde: 1497-1672,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Centre of West 
African Studies, University of Birmingham, 2005. 
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community was established in the Dutch commercial center, certainly 
provided further incentive for the arrival of Jews and New Christians on 
the Petite Cote. 

The Dutch, for their part, had a strong motive for maintaining close ties 
with the New Christians and Jews of the Petite Céte: they were attracted 
by commerce. When Corcovado and his brother Diogo Vaz de Sousa o 
Moco, returned to Senegambia after their conversion in Amsterdam, they 
were accompanied by other Portuguese Jews, including Simon Rodriguez 
Pinel (or Simao Rodrigues Pinhel). Pinhel, originally from Lisbon, had 
lived in England and Flanders and was coming to the Guinea coast to 
carry on trade.7* The New Christians of Guiné do Cabo Verde and the 
Portuguese Jews of the Petite Céte were traders by profession. The Jews 
in particular belonged to a generation that had established an extensive 
international network of commercial connections, based in part upon 
family ties. Pinhel, with his ties to Portugal, Amsterdam, and England, 
and the Rabbi Jacob Peregrino, with his ties to Portugal, Amsterdam, 
Venice, and Milan, were representative of these connections. 

In their testimony to the Inquisition, Portuguese Catholic informants in 
Guiné expressed concern founded as much on economic and administra- 
tive worries as on spiritual questions. Their testimony was intended to con- 
vince Portuguese authorities to introduce measures that would effectively 
diminish the economic competition posed by “os da nagao.” For, with their 
international connections, the new Jewish communities of Joal and Porto 
d’Ale constituted a formidable challenge to the older Portuguese trading 
interests that were centered further south, at S40 Domingos, Cacheu, and 
Rio Grande, and on Santiago Island in the Cape Verde archipelago. 

The Dutch entered the Guinea trade during the 1590s. By this time, 
Portugal’s commercial network, based in the Cape Verde Islands and in 
Cacheu, with trading communities of Portuguese and Luso-Africans at 
Cacheu and other riverain locations, and with settlements of lancados 
all along the Senegambian coast, had been in operation for over a cen- 
tury.73 The United Provinces and other northern European nations were 


7 “Memoria,” fol. 146v. This passage reads: “entre os quais vinha hum por nome Simao 
Rodrigues Pinhel natural desta cidade que de la foi pera Inglatera e a Frandes e de la 
veio a esta costa com huma nao a fazer resgate” [“among them came one named Simao 
Rodrigues Pinhel, born in this city [Lisbon], who had been in England and Flanders and 
from there [Flandres] came to this coast with a carrack to carry on trade”. 

73 See Carreira, Os Portuguéses nos Rios de Guiné; Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea 
Coast; and George Brooks, Landlords and Strangers: Ecology, Society, and Trade in 
Western Africa, 1000-1630, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1993, among many references 
on this subject. 
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hampered by the fact that they traded in contravention of a theoretical 
Portuguese monopoly over the Guinea trade — a monopoly that was rec- 
ognized, at any rate, by the Papacy. On a practical level, this meant that 
any Dutch merchant vessels intercepted by Spanish or Portuguese war- 
ships would be treated as pirates and their goods confiscated. 

For the Dutch and for other northern European newcomers on the 
Senegambian coast, the Portuguese New Christians represented poten- 
tial trading partners. Their familiarity with the commerce and the trading 
alliances they had established with local rulers were critical if the Dutch 
were to challenge Portugal’s monopoly over the Upper Guinea trade. The 
Jews who settled in Amsterdam between 1595 and 1620 were, as Jonathan 
Israel notes, primarily Marranos or crypto-Jews from Portugal. During this 
period, nearly all of the foreign trade carried on by Dutch Jews was with 
Portugal and the Portuguese colonies or settlements.74 Dutch Sephardic 
merchants used their family ties and contacts in West Africa to foster this 
commerce.75 The religious bonds that led some Portuguese New Christians 
to travel from Guinea to Amsterdam, and then to return to Africa as cir- 
cumcised Jews, served also to facilitate economic cooperation with the 
Jewish community in Amsterdam. This connection between religion and 
commerce is articulated in the “Memoria,” an anonymous report of 1612 
that states: 


Item from the Rio de S40 Domingos which is much further down [the coast] than 
Joal, where there is a church called Our Lady of Victory and where all the ships of 
the “registo” go, and in this port [i.e., in Cacheu] there are a lot of white people and 
all “da nagéo” who came from this city [Lisbon] to the above mentioned river [Sao 
Domingos] in “registos” [i.e., legal trade] vessels which load there with Blacks for 
the Indias [of Castille, ie., Spanish America] and from there they go to where the 
aforementioned vessels go and they go to this Coast named Jalofo coast [i.e., the 
Petite Céte] and they go by way of Flanders and then they return to the said coast, 
and from there also depart Jews who came from this city in the ships of the below- 
mentioned people. [The anonymous informant follows with a list of the Jews.]7° 


In other words, many of the whites of Cacheu as well as those who 
transited through the trading center — the writer is clearly engaging in 


74 Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism, p. 51. 

75 E. van den Boogaart et al., La Expansion Holandesa en el Atlantico, 1500-1800, Madrid, 
Colecciones MAPFRE, 1992, pp. 81ff. 

76 “Memoria,” fol. 145-147: “Item do rio de Sao Domingos que he mais abaixo de Joala 
aomde esta huma igreja que se chama Nosa Senhora do Vemcimento aomde vao todas 
naos de registo e esta neste porto gramde camtidade de gemte bramca e toda da nagao a 
qual foi desta cidade ao dito rio em os navios de registo que caregao nele de negros pera 
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hyperbole when he writes “all the whites” — were New Christians from 
Lisbon. Once they arrived in Guiné, they took advantage of the presence 
of Dutch slaving vessels to “hitch a ride” to Amsterdam or Rotterdam, 
sometimes by way of America.77 From Amsterdam they returned to the 
Petite Céte, accompanied by Dutch Jews of Portuguese origin. One may 
assume that it was during their stay in the United Provinces that the New 
Christians who had been to Cacheu, men such as Diogo Vaz de Sousa o 
Moco and his brother Filipe 0 Corcovado converted to Judaism. 

After Jacob Peregrino’s arrival on the Petite Céte in 1612, however, 
Portuguese New Christians could formally convert to Judaism without 
leaving Senegambia. The conversion of these New Christians, some of 
whom had intimate knowledge of Portuguese commercial activity in 
Cacheu, brought the latest information about changing demand for trad- 
ing goods; it also gained additional allies for Dutch trading interests. 
At the same time, from the perspective of Portuguese Catholics in West 
Africa, not only was reconversion apostasy, it also constituted a direct 
threat to their economic interests. 

Within a very short time of the first Dutch trading missions to 
Senegambia, the amount of commerce lost by Portugal through trade 
between Jewish coastal merchants and northern Europeans had become 
significant. The anonymous Portuguese account of 1612 reported 
that French, English, and Flemish ships were visiting all of northern 
Senegambia. A trader da nacado on the Senegal River, Rodrigo Freire, 
born in Portimao, was one of the main agents of the trade with English 
ships there. He used a small commercial house to supply them with skins, 
ivory, and gum Arabic.” The anonymous report continues with a detailed 
description of commerce southward as far as Joal: 


In this port [Joal] there are many white men, all of the Hebrew nation, and they 
trade with these foreigners and some of them travel to Flanders on their ships 
and they return to these parts with the said foreigners. ... And others, with their 


Imdias e delle se vao pera omde caregao as naos nomeadas asima e se vao pera esta Costa 
que se chama do Jalofo e se vao pera Framdes e de la tornam a dita Costa e vem de la 
judeus os quais forao desta cidade em as naos dos abaixo nomeados”. 

77 David Wheat has recently documented the presence of Portuguese traders from West 
Africa in Spanish America; the Portuguese were useful there, as their knowledge of 
African peoples often surpassed that of other Europeans. Often they crossed the Atlantic 
on slaving vessels. See David Wheat, “The Afro-Portuguese Maritime World and the 
Foundations of Spanish Caribbean Society, 1570-1640,” Ph.D. dissertation, Vanderbilt 
University, 2009. 

78 “Memoria,” fol. 145-147. 
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boats,”? who also buy from these foreigners, go on to the Gambia River, from 
whence they bring a great quantity of ivory, wax, and gold, and all of these prod- 
ucts are sold to the aforementioned foreigners. And in this manner, all the ivory 
from the Senegal River to Sierra Leone, and there is a lot of it, is sold to these 
foreigners, as it is exchanged for iron.*° 


This report, along with other less-detailed descriptions of the early Dutch 
presence in Senegambia, clearly shows the vital role played by the Jewish 
communities of the Petite Céte in enabling the United Provinces rap- 
idly to challenge the Portuguese trading monopoly there. The claim that 
almost all of the ivory trade of Guiné do Cabo Verde had been lost to 
“Flemish” traders may be hyperbole; the anonymous Portuguese author 
of this report was apparently trying to convince Portuguese authorities to 
take action against the Dutch and their trading partners, the Portuguese 
Jews, as well as against other foreign traders acting in the region. On the 
other hand, it may not be far from the truth. Even allowing for exagger- 
ation, it is clear that the alliance between Dutch merchants and Jewish/ 
New Christian Portuguese settlers on the Petite Céte posed a problem 
for established Portuguese interests north of the Rio de Sao Domingos. 
In this context, one can understand the tensions between the Portuguese 
Christian traders (whether New Christians or Old Christians) at Rio 
Grande, Cacheu, and the port of S40 Domingos, and the Portuguese Jews 
of the Petite Cote who, along with their recently arrived Dutch allies, 
constituted a serious threat to the economic status of the Portuguese. 
Dutch traders were joining the French and the English, who had been 
there for decades. The newcomers eventually put an end to Portuguese 
attempts at monopoly in the markets north of Cacheu. 


The Synagogues 


By 1612, many of the Jews of the Petite Céte were quite open about 
their religious identity, at least when in their own communities of Porto 
d’Ale and Joal. Nevertheless, the Christians who informed on them to 
the vicariate of S40 Domingos knew far less about their religious services 


79 Embarquacées (i.e., embarcag¢ées) implies small vessels, presumably for coastal or river- 
ine navigation, like lanchas (launches). 

“Memoria,” fol. 146: “Neste porto ha muitos homens branquos todos da nagao ebrea que 
tratao e contrataéo com estes estrangeiros e alguns delles vao a Frandes nas naos e tornado as 
ditas partes com os ditos estrangeiros e outros que com suas embarquagOes que comprao a 
estes estrangeiros vao ao rio de Gambea donde trazem quantidade de marfim, cera e ouro, 
e tudo vemdem aos ditos estrangeiros e assi mais todo o marfim que ha deste rio de Sanaga 
atee Serra Leoa que he quantidade vem vender a estes estrangeiros a troco de ferro.” 
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than they did about their participation in trade. The synagogues, for 
example, were known to a few of the Inquisition informants, but only 
from a distance. These informants generally claim to have listened to the 
ceremonies,** with hymns in Portuguese or in Hebrew they could not 
understand,* from afar. They also agree that the rabbi of all the Jews was 
Jacob Peregrino. In Joal the temple was located in the house where the 
rabbi lived - the house belonged to Diogo Vaz o Velho. Peregrino’s pres- 
ence is also mentioned in Porto d’Ale.*3 Given the presence of practicing 
Jews at Joal and Porto d’Ale, there would have been a need for two 
synagogues. This fact is in itself significant, for it implies that both trad- 
ing centers were home to Jewish populations of at least ten adult men. 
Joao Mendes, an Old Christian who had been in Joal and who visited 
Porto d’Ale several times between June 1611 and March 1612, was the 
best-informed witness about religious sociability. He confirmed that in 
Porto d’Ale the Jews met for their religious observances in the house of 
Simao Rodrigues de Evora.*4 

There may have been another rabbi to answer to the spiritual needs 
of the communities: Manuel Peregrino, Jacob Peregrino’s son. One wit- 
ness, who knew something about the private life of Jacob, wrote that 
father and son were “both great rabbis” [“ambos grandes rabis”].°5 Of 
course this mention in itself is insufficient to confirm the existence of two 
rabbis. Of Manuel’s early activities we have only the word of a witness 
whose testimony is sometimes inaccurate, Anténio da Silva Quota. He 
reports that Manuel was “the master of his rites and knaveries on killing 
all kinds of meat.”’* Anténio da Silva also says that there was another 
man who was called the “doctor rabbi” but he does not add his name. In 
the 1630’s Manuel did indeed serve as mohel and at that time, after his 
father’s death (at an unknown date), he would have succeeded him as a 
rabbi, conducting burials and involving himself in theological discussions 
with Christian visitors to Porto d’ Ale.*7 


8 See, for instance, ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 581v, 583. 

8 Tbid., fol. 592. One of them asserts that he has seen private ceremonies several times, but 
does not give any details. 

83 Tbid., fol. 580v. 

84 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 153-156. This source is mentioned by Silva, 
“A Inquisigdo na Guiné,” pp. 166-167, n. 22. 

85 ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 585. 

86 “Mestre de seus ritos e velhaquarias no toquante a matar tudo o que he carnes”: ANTT, 
Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 210, fol. 454. 

87 See ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Livro 217, fol. 463 ff. See also Moraes, “Contribution a 
Histoire de la Petite Céte,” p. 419 and Mendes, “Le réle de I’Inquisition en Guinée,” 149. 
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Ritual spaces, including synagogues, are also described by Inquisition 
witnesses. While these descriptions are too general to give more than a 
hint of the physical form of the buildings, they provide confirmation of 
the establishment of the two separate religious communities. Writing of 
Joal, one witness asserts: 


That he had seen the said Jews lodged in the house of Diogo Vaz de Sousa and he 
had heard many times from other Catholics, who were there [in Joal] that there 
[in Vaz’s house] they carried out their ceremonies and prayers and he saw a sepa- 
rate house from the one of Diogo Vaz where they did the said ceremonies which, 
however, he, the witness had never seen performed.** 


It is relevant that the synagogue was located in a separate structure. 
Another witness had heard his Jewish neighbors praying out loud and 
carrying out their ceremonies late on Fridays, and he observed that they 
kept Saturday like the Christians’ Sunday.’® Descriptions of the syna- 
gogue itself were, however, quite sketchy and offered only a few tantaliz- 
ing details: 


They [the Jews] maintain their houses in Joal and Porto d’Ale and the house they 
maintain in Joal has a “passadisso” from the house of Diogo Vaz de Sousa the 
elder, in which house of Diogo Vaz they have been on many occasions in conver- 
sation and they eat and drink, and in their house these Jews prayed and they did 
their ceremonies.®° 


The mention of a walkway is intriguing. This feature may have served 
solely to make communication easier and to protect the worshipers from 
the sun and from the rain as they moved from Vaz’s house to their syna- 
gogue. On the other hand, the existence of a passageway, together with 


88 ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 581: “que vira aos ditos judeus pousar en 
caza de Diogo Vaz de Sousa e alli ouvio elle testemunha dizer muitas vezes a outros 
catolicos que alli se achavao que faziao suas cerimonias e rezas e viu huma casa apartada 
da de Diogo Vaz de Sousa onde faziao as ditas cerimonias mas elle testemunha nado as 
viu fazer.” The same document continues, in the words of a different witness, “dentro en 
sua casa fazia sua sinagoga onde faziao suas ceremonias judiacas.” ANTT, Inquisigao de 
Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 584, 584v. 

89 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 583: “Ouvira muitas [vezes] estes judeus fazer 
suas ceremonias e rezas en voz alta as sestas feiras a tarde e ao sabado guardarem-no 
como dominguo.” 

9° ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 589: “os quais tinhado suas cazas en Joala e 
Porto dali e a caza que elles tinhao en Joala tinhdo hum passadisso de lla a casa de Diogo 
Vaz de Sousa o velho na qual casa de Diogo Vaz estavaéo muitas veses en conversassao e 
comiao e bebiao e na dita casa destes judeus resavao elles e faziao suas ceremonias.” 

The passadigo was not necessarily secret, but it was commonly a covered passage, 
which made communication easy. This communication is the reason why the detail was 
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the fact that the synagogue was situated within Vaz’s housing compound, 
implies that even though, according to Church informants, the Jews of 
Joal publicly proclaimed their religious identity, they nevertheless made 
some effort to locate the synagogue away from inquisitive eyes. As a mat- 
ter of fact the witnesses report that there were also a number of secret 
Jews living on the Petite Céte. But this concern with privacy was no dif- 
ferent from other synagogues even in “free lands.” Additional architec- 
tural details were given by the witness Francisco Gongalves of Lisbon: 


When these men came from Flandres, they gathered in his house [Diogo Vaz in 
Joal] and on the inside of the tapados [i.e., against the protective barrier sur- 
rounding the housing compound], they made a synagogue [to use] until their 
departure.” 


In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Portuguese narratives, the term 
“tapados” generally refers to protective barriers that surrounded housing 
compounds or entire villages; these were made of interwoven branches. 
The synagogue was thus located just within the compound wall. It would 
have been a temporary structure, to be used while “men from Flanders” 
were visiting Joal. There is no documentary evidence of a later, perma- 
nent structure. 

One other architectural structure belonging to the Petite Cdte Jews is 
mentioned in the Inquisition archives. Like the synagogue in Joal, this 
structure was built of temporary materials that would have been readily 
available on the coast. The description indicates that its primary function 
was to create privacy, providing protection from the eyes of strangers. 
According to this source, the trader Simon de Torres had lived in the com- 
pound of Pedro Rodriguez, “They lodged within a tapado [compound], 
but in different houses, where they would converse from time to time.” 

Taken together, these brief descriptions of synagogues and tapado sug- 
gest that, although many of the men of Joal did not hide their Jewish 
identity, they nevertheless maintained discretion when it came to prayer 
and religious discussions. Of course, one may assume that these men 
could have chosen the moments before and after services, in the privacy 


reported. The authors wish to thank Helder Carita for explaining the function of the 
passadico. 

9« ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 581: “quando vierao estes homens de Frandes 
os recolhera en sua caza e dos tapados pera dentro fizerao huma sinagoga ate que dali se 
forao.” 

» Tbid., fol. 489v: “pousavao dentro num tapado posto que en deferentes casas, nas quais 
conversavao ambos de quando en quando.” 
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of Diogo Vaz’s compound, to talk about everything: of everyday life, 
faith, books, women, and business. The latter, quite naturally, related to 
trade with Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

Inquisition records make only passing reference to the dietary practices 
of the Jews of Porto d’Ale and Joal. Unlike records from actual Inquisition 
trials, where abstinence from pork and fasting were interpreted as a pri- 
ori evidence that individuals were secretly practising the Jewish faith,% 
the testimony collected by Bartolomeu Rebelo in S40 Domingos makes 
little mention of food. In ordering his investigation, Rebelo asked the 
witnesses if they knew whether those who brought together the Jews 
let them “perform their Jewish ceremonies, including their prayers, and 
killing chickens which they eat [in accord with their customs] on their 
tables, and they do not offer Grace to God as is the custom in the Church 
of Rome.” In fact the Jewish ritual slaughter of chickens [“degolar gal- 
inhas judaicamente”] is mentioned by some of the witnesses, and there 
would have been a Kosher butcher for that purpose (the previously men- 
tioned Manuel Peregrino). 

Closely associated with dietary customs is the ritually prescribed con- 
sumption of wine, associated with specific ceremonies such as Passover. 
Given the vague knowledge of Jewish rituals that is reflected in the 
Inquisition sources from S. Domingos, it is hardly surprising that the 
ritual consumption of wine is not specifically mentioned. Wine was also 
present in Christian services, and it was a product considered vital in 
the diet of any Portuguese in overseas establishments at that time. On 
the Senegambian coast, it was one of the main imports consumed not 
only by Africans (even by many Muslims) but also by Portuguese who 
lived there.®5 In fact, explicit mention is made of wine as a trade item, 
imported from the Island of Las Palmas (Canary Islands) on Flemish 
ships. The anonymous author of the “Memoria” stated: “Another car- 
rack came from Flanders in which two men arrived ... they were from 
Tomar and with this ship they were transporting wine from the Island 
of Palma.”9° Large quantities of wine were certainly imported. In the 


°3 For examples of the use of dietary practice as a means of uncovering secret Jews, see 
Wachtel, La Foi du Souvenir. 

94 ANTT, Inquisicgéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 580: “fazeren cerimonias judaicas, como sao 
suas rezas e degolarem galinhas e comerem-nas as suas mesas, e nao darem gracga a Deos 
como se costuma na Igreija de Roma.” 

95 Maria Manuel Torrao, Dietas alimentares. Transferencias e adaptacoes nas ilhas de Cabo 
Verde (1460-1540), Lisbon, IICT, 1996. 

96 “Memoria,” fol. 147: “Veio mais huma nao de Framdes em a qual vierdo dous omes [...] 
naturais de Tomar com a qual vierdo a caregar de vinhos a ilha da Palma.” 
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absence of more precise information, one may assume that some of this 
wine was consumed during the Passover sedar and on other religious 
occasions. 

No other details about Jewish ceremonies exist in the Inquisition 
records, but the ritual canon would have been followed as in any 
Sephardic community. At least there was an effort to follow prescribed 
ritual. Jer6nimo da Cunha, canon of Santiago Island and former vicar of 
the Guinea coast, who wrote in 1615 a “Relacao das cousas de Guiné” 
[“Account of the matters of Guinea”], stated that the public Jews lived 
and kept the Law of Moses in their ceremonies as in their clothing [“assi 
nas serimonias como nos vestidos”97]. 

The statement of the former Vicar matches the extensive report given 
by Joao Mendes to the Inquisition of Lisbon, and it goes well beyond 
the more or less stereotyped accusations of Judaism, commonly found 
in such documentation, of wearing a “clean shirt on Saturdays”®* and 
of “work on Sundays.” Mendes claimed to have been an eyewitness to 
the regular Friday ceremonies in Joal and in Porto d’ Ale, where he had 
a shorter stay. He also described the Shabbat, when the men walked, 
“in bands with each other, sometimes all together, sometimes in groups, 
without doing any kind of work on the said Saturdays.”%° But the account 
goes beyond the forms of sociability and finally, we are given a detailed 
description of a ritual: 


And he used to see everyone assemble most Friday afternoons during the time 
he stayed in the house of the said Diogo Vaz de Sousa, and they prayed from 
some books in Castilian, every man praying unto himself and he could not 
understand what they prayed, or what was contained in the said books and 
they continued to pray until the sun set, and thence went out at night dressed 
in washed shirts, and better clothes [than those they wore in the rest of the 
week].7°° 


97 ANTT, Inquisigado de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 387v. 

98 Nevertheless, concerning Porto d’Ale, a witness reported that Manuel Pinto de Oliveira, 
factor in Cacheu, and also suspected of Judaizing, had sent a commission of shirts (“uma 
encomenda de camizas”) to Joshua Israel. See ANTT, Inquisicgéo de Lisboa, livro 205, 
fol. 589v. 

99 ANTT, Inquisicado de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 154: “em magotes huns com outros, ora jun- 
tos todos ora parte delles sem fazerem nos ditos sabbados servico algum.” 

roo Thid. “e todos via elle declarante ajuntar quasi todas as sestas feiras do dito tempo que 
ali residio em casa do dito Diogo Vaz de Souza a tarde, e estavam rezando por hums 
livros em castelhano cada hum rezava pera si e nao lhe entendia o que rezavao, nem o 
que se continha nos ditos livros e ali estavao naquillo ate que o sol se punha, e dahi saido 
a noite vestidos de camisas lavadas, e melhores vestidos.” 


ro) 
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Joao Mendes asked Manuel Tavares, a mulatto born on Santiago Island 
and a retainer (criado) of Filipe de Sousa 0 Corcovado, to steal one of 
these prayer books, which he subsequently described in great detail to 
the Inquisitors: 


The said book was written in round quarter-and-half-finger-high script, bound in 
soft light-brown calfskin. Its title read: “Composed by Jacob Israel, the Meditation 
of a Believer.” It was entirely written in Castilian and, among other things he 
remembers reading in it, there was the daily tefila, another prayer of Camoeiro 
[Camoeira?] and other similar things which he can’t remember.**! 


Another witness confirms that Filipe de Sousa also owned this book, while 
Joao Mendes reported that Luis Fernandes Duarte owned a calendar of 
Queen Esther, which listed Jewish holidays and prayers.*** The existence 
of Jewish books brought from Holland to the West African coast to sup- 
port religious practices raises the broader possibility of the existence of 
private libraries.'°3 In these libraries other books, whether specifically 
Jewish in content or not, forbidden in Portugal by Inquisitorial censor- 
ship, could have been freely consulted. At that time, Amsterdam printing 
houses frequently published this kind of book. And it was not a coin- 
cidence that one of the articles of the questionnaire submitted by the 
vicar to the witnesses read: “Do you know if some people gave them [the 
newcomers from Flanders] support, giving them help in their houses and 
reading their books without the approval of the Bishop, doing it without 
scruple?”*° 


tor ANTT, Inquisicéo de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 154-154v (the inverted commas are ours, 
partially in coincidence with the underlining added by the Inquisidores): “o dito livro 
[...] era em letra redonda de quarto de dedo e meo de altura emquadernado em pasta 
atamarada e 0 titulo dizia livro composto per Jacob Isrrael, a meditagao de hum devoto, 
hera todo em linguagem castilhana e entre outras cousas que lhe lembra estarem espritas 
no dito livro erao tefila quotidiana, e outra oragao da Camoeiro [sic] e outras cousas 
semelhantes de que lhe nao lembra.” The authors wish to acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance of Bernardo $4 Nogueira in the transcription and interpretation of this pas- 
sage. Our efforts to locate or identify this book were not fruitful. It may have circu- 
lated at the very beginning of the Amsterdam community, and it may have been printed 
there. 

12 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 592. “Auto de informassao” de 22 de Marco 
de 1612. 

73 For evidence of private libraries among the Portuguese who lived on the Guinea coast, 
see Horta, “A Guiné do Cabo Verde.” 

04 ANTT, Inquisicéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 580: “Se sabem que algumas pessoas os 
favorecerao com os empararem em suas casas, e lerem por seus livros sem serem apro- 
vados pello ordinario fazendo disso pouquo escrupulo.” 
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Demography 


To provide even an approximate estimate of the Sephardic population of 
Porto d’Ale and of Joal constitutes a difficult challenge. On the one hand, 
the extant written accounts refer to several practising Jews who are not 
identified by name. Those who are named — twenty-eight men and two 
children - offer at least a point of reference, but one that may in fact 
represent no more than the tip of the iceberg (see Appendix I), in a much 
larger population that included crypto-Jews and mestico families. On the 
other hand, we are dealing with a population that, by the very nature of 
its commercial activity, regularly moved between these two ports of “the 
coast” [a Costa] as it was known — “christaos novos residentes no dito 
Porto d’Ale, e no de Joala, ora em hum, ora outro”*°s — causing the pop- 
ulation of these ports to fluctuate. Nonetheless, Jodo Mendes listed eight 
and seven individuos, respectively in the two locales. He recalled that 
they came together to participate in important religious ceremonies. 
These figures are actually less than the minyan of ten adult males, so 
clearly Mendes missed some individuals. Furthermore, in the case of Joal, 
one may assume that there were at least ten men in 1612, since twelve 
“biblias hebraicas” were brought there expressly by Jacob Peregrino. 
With regard to Porto d’Ale, one may go somewhat further and obtain 
an approximate figure of the size of the Sephardic population, including 
both Portuguese and Luso-Africans. If we return to Sebastiao Fernandes 
Cacao’s description of Porto d’Ale from about 1608, two things are appar- 
ent: first, the total number of inhabitants approached roo Portuguese 
vizinhos and Africans and second, there was a wave of practicing Jews 
newly arrived from the United Provinces, and rather poorly received by 
the Portuguese who dwelled there, but whose numbers Cacao does not 
specify. In addition we do know, from the account of the Dutch Merchant 
Pieter van den Broecke, who spent time on the coast in November 1609, 
and who was familiar with the terrain and with the Portuguese commerce 
there, that there were in Porto d’Ale thirty Portuguese and mestizos,*°” 
although obviously the Luso-African population was far smaller than 
the Wolof population. These figures coincide with those given by Padre 


ros ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 154v. Livro 59 is referred to by Silva and 
subsequently served our study of the Jews of Joal and Porto de Ale. “A Inquisicgéo na 
Guiné,” pp. 166-167, n. 22. 

06 This denunciation was made by Joao Mendes to the Lisbon Inquisition on October 2, 
1612, after his return from Guiné; ANTT, Inquisicgao de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 153v-156 
and livro 205, fol. 592Vv. 

07 La Fleur, ed., Pieter Van Den Broecke’s Journal of Voyages, p. 71. 
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Manuel Alvares who, in his Etidpia Menor of ca. 1615 asserts that there 
is, in Porto d’Ale “hua povoagao de Portugueses, obra de doze athe quinze 
casas.”1°8 A short anonymous account, whose authorship may be attrib- 
uted to Jodo Cansuel of Antwerp,’ and referring to 1613 or 1614, casts 
new light on the Sephardic population. This important passage is worth 
citing in its entirety*?®: 


That in Cape Verde towards Cabo Roxo on the mainland of the African coast at 
about 15 degrees latitude two or three leagues from the sea and next to a large 
river, where those of Holland have created an “escala” for commerce from all of 
these coasts [sic] — there are fifteen or twenty houses of Portuguese Jews who have 
a synagogue and to which many New Christians and Jews come from various 
places attracted by trade and to make an escale for all of the trade goods that they 
exchange and gather from all of the coast of Guinea, Congo and Angola to send 
to Holland. A Rabbi of this synagogue is named Jaque Pelegrin or Diogo Pelegino 
[sic], and some of them are from Lisbon Abrantes and others are from other parts 
of the Ribatejo [a region of Portugal north of the Tagus River], however, they 
couldn’t tell me the names other than the Rabbi." 


In sum, Cansuel’s report seems to refer to Porto d’Ale or a nearby and 
closely affiliated population. The text confirms the importance of this 
town as a center for Dutch-Portuguese trade, not only in Senegambia but 


708 Res 3, E-7, Padre Manuel Alvares, Etidpia Menor e Descripgaéo Geographica da Provincia 
da Serra Leoa: Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa, fol. 3v. (edition in preparation at IICT 
with English translation and notes by P.E.H. Hair). 

09 In a November 1618 denunciation made to the Lisbon Inquisition, Joao Cansuel refers 
to an earlier report, and repeats the same description of the location of the synagogue 
of the Petite Céte: “e que Judeus tem sinagoga em terra firme no Cabo Verde entre 
dous rios grandes entre Cabo Roxo, e Cabo Verde como tem denunciado ...,” ANTT, 
Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 203, fol. 516. 

no “A relation that was given to me by some Dutch who traveled to Cabo Verde freighted 
out by the New Christians and other individuals in Holland and Zeeland at the end of 
last year, 1613, who were there in February of 1614 and are now in Holland,” 

“Relacgéo que mederao huns Holandezes que foran ao Cabo Verde afretados pellos 
Christaos novos e outros particulares de Holanda e Zelanda no fim do anno passado de 
613 esteverao la ate fevraio de 614 /estao ja em Olanda.” 

ut ANTT, Inquisicgaéo de Lisboa, livro 202, fol. 643: “Que no Cabo Verde até Cabo Roxo 
terra firme na costa de Africa altura de 15 graos pouco mais ou menos dous ou tres 
legoas do mar a terra dentro Junto a hun Rio grande, onde os de Holanda fazen escala 
do comercio de toda aquella costas [sic] - estado 15 ate 20 cazas de portugueses judeos 
que tem sua sinagoga 4 qual acudem muitos christaos novos e Judeos de diversas partes 
por respeito do comercio e escala de toda a fazenda que resgatem e recolhem de toda 
aquella costa de Guine Congo e Angola pera mandar a Holanda hun Rabino daquella 
sinagoga se chama Jaque Pelegrin ou Diogo Pelegino [sic], e alguns destes sao de Lisboa 
Abrantes e outras partes de Ribateijo porem nao me souberam desir particularmente os 
nomes mais que ho do rabino.” 
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as part of a commercial network that included the Gulf of Guinea and 
Angola, a situation already described in the 1611 document from the 
“Conselho de Estado” (see chapter 2). 

Cansuel’s text also provides us the only numerical estimate of the 
Judaizing population on the coast: fifteen to twenty casas. If we consider 
this together with the number of Portuguese and mestizos referred to in 
1606 and with the number of Portuguese houses estimated in 1615 by 
Manuel Alvares, even making allowance for some exaggeration on the 
part of the Inquisition witness, there can be no doubt that (1) the percent- 
age of Portuguese Jews in Porto d’Ale was already significant following 
the arrival of a first group in 1608 and (2) the Sephardic community had 
certainly grown to become a majority of the Luso-African population 
following the second wave of immigrants from Amsterdam in 1612. To 
arrive at a concrete estimate of their numbers remains, however, very 
difficult. If we take as a reference point the calculations of Francisco de 
Andrade who, in his 1582 Relac¢do, translates fifty “casas de ‘brancos’” in 
Rio Grande into more than roo “Brancos” — it is not clear what he means 
by “whites” — we may extrapolate in the case of Porto d’Ale, ca. 1613, a 
population of about thirty or forty Portuguese Jews — not counting the 
highly likely existence of undetermined numbers of mestizo families. 


European Women and the West African Diaspora 


Very little is known about women in the Jewish communities of the 
Petite Céte. This may reflect, in part, the bias of the Inquisition wit- 
nesses. Traders and members of the Luso-African community them- 
selves, these Christian “Portuguese” belonged to a society composed 
heavily of immigrant men, many of whom either married or lived with 
local African women. They were not particularly attentive to the role of 
women among the Senegambian Jews. The few extant references are to 
European wives: Jacob Peregrino, for example, had been married, but 
was evidently widowed by the time he (and later his sons) settled on the 
Senegalese coast. By and large, Jewish women are passed over in silence 
in the Inquisition testimony. 

But a number of letters, written by the families of the Jews living on 
the coast, have survived in the Inquisition files. These letters, which were 
apparently aboard a vessel that was intercepted,"* were delivered to the 


™™ Or the men entrusted with delivering the letters decided, instead, to turn them over to 
the Inquisition. 
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Holy Tribunal. They were all written by women, either mothers to their 
sons or sisters to their brothers.''3 These are the first private letters written 
to Portuguese traders on the Guinea coast that the present authors have 
ever seen. They are a small but precious body of private correspondence. 
The pleasant style with which these women express their feelings for their 
absent beloved men is quite moving. These documents are clear evidence 
that the travel to Senegambia separated the men from the women. Given 
the danger of such travel, and given the great mobility of Jewish traders 
across the Sephardic network of Europe, Africa, and Spanish America, 
this cache of letters must stand for a much larger body of personal corre- 
spondence that has not been preserved. 

The existence of two thriving communities of Portuguese Jews on 
Senegal’s Petite Céte at the beginning of the seventeenth century is a 
remarkable illustration of one small part of the Sephardic commercial 
diaspora, a diaspora that developed in response to the forced conversion 
of Portuguese Jewry and the subsequent establishment of the Inquisition 
in Portugal. By the beginning of the seventeenth century, Amsterdam had 
assumed a pivotal role in the development of the Sephardic commercial 
diaspora. From their inception, the Jewish communities of Porto d’Ale 
and Joal were closely linked both with Lisbon and with the Portuguese 
community in Amsterdam. 


™3 See a letter of a mother to her two sons (ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 
557V-5 59Vv); see also a letter from a sister to her brothers (fol. 568). 
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Identity in Senegambia 


Identity in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Senegambia was remark- 
ably fluid. Individuals, as we have both argued elsewhere, often held 
multiple identities. These identities could be sequential, but they tended 
to be contextually contingent. This was true of the members of local 
African societies, but also of the Eurafrican descendents of unions 
between African women and European traders who had settled for var- 
ied lengths of time along the coast. Contextually determined and poten- 
tially multiple identities characterized the Luso-African offspring of the 
langados (emigrants from Portugal and the Cape Verde Islands, includ- 
ing many New Christians, who had settled on the coast and thrown in 
their lot with local communities). For all of these peoples, identity was 
actually defined by their profession, by the languages they spoke, as well 
as by their religion and their material culture. 

For example, to be considered a Juula in Senegambia was to be a pro- 
fessional trader and a Muslim and to speak the Manding language. In 
similar manner, to be “Portuguese” was to be a long-distance trader, to 
be Christian, and to speak Portuguese or — by the seventeenth century — 
Portuguese Crioulo. In addition, “Portuguese” traders were distinguished 
by their European clothing, they armed themselves with European blade 
weapons,’ and they often lived in so-called Portuguese style houses — that 


Evidence of this identity marker is found in the Sapes ivories in which Portuguese are 
invariably represented with blade weapons (see Chapter 5). We also know that tango- 
maus ordered European sword blades to be finished by Manding smiths (see Chapter 4). 
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is, rectangular, whitewashed houses with verandahs.* These dwellings 
constituted physical representations of the owners’ social identity; the 
building showcased the individual’s wealth and social status, characteris- 
tics that in turn helped to establish “Portuguese” identity. 

It should be noted that Iberian Portuguese, as well as their Luso-African 
descendents, and also individuals of African ancestry who exhibited the 
characteristics enumerated earlier, were all considered in Senegambia as 
part of the same group. Although having a European parent or grand- 
parent might help to establish one’s identity as “Portuguese,” it was by 
no means a necessary precondition. Hence, it was possible for Christian 
traders of African ancestry to become Portuguese. 

As already mentioned, another striking aspect of social and cul- 
tural identity in precolonial Senegambia was the fact that people could 
have multiple identities. For example, a trader (whether of Eurafrican 
or African parentage) might be “Portuguese” when he was in the Cape 
Verde Islands, but this did not preclude his identifying himself as Manding 
when he was back in the Gambia. Seventeenth-century written sources 
enable us to trace the lives of a few wealthy traders and local rulers who 
were raised and educated in the Cape Verde Islands. These individuals 
subsequently were identified as “Portuguese” in the context of political 
and trade relationships with Europeans. However, in the context of their 
social and commercial interactions with other Senegambians, they would 
present themselves - and be considered by their African interlocutors — 
according to their local ethnicity. 

This was the case of Ventura de Sequeira, son of a Temne ruler from 
northern Sierra Leone. He was raised as Portuguese on Santiago Island 
and later moved to Cacheu where he taught his Christian faith and lit- 
eracy to other Africans. In the process he maintained his Temne identity 
and high status, and he eventually returned to Sierra Leone as a ruler.4 


Ny 


For a detailed discussion of the dynamics of cultural identity in seventeenth-century 
Senegambia, and for an extended study of “Portuguese” style architecture in West Africa, 
see Mark, “Portuguese” Style. 

In other words, the “Portuguese” were those people in Upper Guinea who considered 
themselves and were deemed by other Africans to warrant that appellation. While this 
may at first glance appear to be a circular definition, it underlines the fact that this was 
not an imposed, a priori category, but rather a reflection of the individual’s culture, social 
status, and life style. 

See Horta, “Ensino e Cristianizagéo informais: do contexto luso-africano a primeira 
‘escola’ jesuita na Senegdmbia (Biguba, Buba — Guiné-Bissau, 1605—-1606),” in Maria de 
Fatima Reis, coord., Rumos e escrita da Historia: estudos em homenagem a A.A. Marques 
de Almeida, Lisbon, Colibri, 2007, pp. 407-418. 
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Cape Verdeans, free Africans, and even slaves who circulated between the 
islands and the coast were part of a mixed Cape-Verdean-Guinean world 
within which fluid life identities were possible and socially acceptable. 
From the late seventeenth century, these circumstances permitted African 
Grumetes’ to become decisive cultural and commercial brokers between 
Africans and Europeans, after the Luso-Africans had lost their ability to 
serve as mediators.° 

Early written sources documenting dual African identities exist, but they 
are rare, since European travel writers were little interested in these indi- 
viduals. However, the phenomenon of multiple identities was not limited to 
an educated elite, nor to “Portuguese.” Indeed, the social dynamic of plural 
identities predates the European presence in the region,’ and it exists even 
today in southern Senegambia. An historical example from the Casamance 
region of southern Senegal illustrates this point: the decline, since the eigh- 
teenth century, in the number of Bainunks [Bagnun, Bainunka] living in the 
Casamance may almost certainly be attributed to their identifying, when 
among outsiders, as members of the larger and culturally dominant Jola 
ethnic group. When they find themselves among other people of Bainunk 
heritage, however, they continue to identify as Bainunks. 

A second example is a product of twentieth-century urban migration 
from rural Casamance. This migration resulted in a growing incidence 
of marriages between Jola migrants and members of other Senegambian 
ethnic groups, including the Wolof and the Manding. Among the off- 
spring of such unions, persons of mixed Wolof and Jola heritage may 
present themselves, quite as a matter of course, as Wolof when they are in 
Dakar but as Jola when in the Casamance. 

In the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, as we have written else- 
where, membership in the “Portuguese” community was not determined 
by an individual’s physical appearance.* What is more, in Senegambia 
the appellation “white” applied to wealthy traders regardless of their 
skin color? In greater Senegambia then, at the time of early contact with 


ww 


“Grumete” was initially a term used for Africans who served as translators or as boat- 
men for European traders on the coast. In the course of the seventeenth century, “grum- 
ete” came to mean Africans who were Christians. 

Havik, Silences and Soundbytes; Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa. 

See Peter Mark, A Cultural, Social and Economic History of the Basse Casamance since 
1500, Stuttgart, Frobenius-Institut and Steiner Verlag, Studien zur Kulturkunde, vol. 78, 
1985. 

Ibid., pp. 14, 26; Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African Identity,” p. 103; Horta, “A ‘Guiné 
do Cabo Verde, chapters 1.2, 1.3.” 

The term “white” in coastal Senegambia is closely related in meaning to the term “bidan” 
that is used in southern Mauritania to apply to the free Maures, many of whom were 
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European traders, skin color was not seen as a marker of social identity 
or status. One may go further and state that neither modern racial catego- 
ries nor a social hierarchy based upon “race” would have had any mean- 
ing in coastal Senegambia in the sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 
In Europe too, racial categories had not yet been articulated in the 
rigid and systematic manner that would come to define race conscious- 
ness, especially in northern Europe, from the end of the seventeenth 
century. That development, as many historians have observed, was asso- 
ciated with the expansion of the African slave trade during the 1600s."° 
The imposition of racial categories in mid- and late seventeenth-century 


also traders. See James Webb, Desert Frontier: Ecological and Economic Change along 
the Western Sahel (1600-1850), University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1995. Webb’s 
characterization of bidan as a “regional construct which refers to the cultural identities ... 
rather than to skin color” is equally true of the “white Portuguese.” In the pages that fol- 
low, we demonstrate the importance of connections between the trade networks of the 
Maures and Berbers/Tuaregs of the Sahara, and the Portuguese coastal and Atlantic trade 
network. This connection, most clearly evident in the long-distance commerce in blade 
weapons, but also sporadically present in the slave trade, suggests that the terminological 
similarity between “bidan” and “white” may not be a coincidence. 

70 On the development on a systematic classificatory system of “race,” a system intimately 
associated with the contemporaneous growth of social discrimination based on the resul- 
tant categories, see inter alia Winthrop Jordan, White over Black: American Attitudes 
toward the Negro, 15 50-1812, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1968. On the 
increasingly skeptical [one might say “racist”] northern European response to the rela- 
tive absence of race consciousness within Senegambian and, specifically Luso-African or 
“Portuguese” society, see Mark, “Portuguese” Style; on Renaissance European attitudes 
toward Africans before the growth of the Atlantic slave trade, see Peter Mark, Africans 
in European Eyes: The Portrayal of Black Africans in 14th and 15th Century Europe, 
Syracuse, Syracuse University, The Maxwell School, Foreign & Comparative Studies, 
xvi, 1974). For the predominance of religious and cultural parameters of identity in 
early European representations of African societies, see José da Silva Horta, “A repre- 
sentacado do Africano na literatura de viagens, do Senegal a Serra Leoa (1453-1508),” 
Mare Liberum, no. 2 (1991), 209-339. But, for a contrasting historical interpretation 
of pejorative European attitudes as endemic and earlier, although coexistent with a 
more positive image of Blacks, see Jean Devisse, L’Image du Noir dans l’Art Occidental, 
vol. II, De la Menace Démoniaque a I’Incarnation de la Sainteté, Fribourg, Office du 
Livre, 1979. The article of Alfredo Margarido, “La Vision de l’Autre (Africain et Indien 
d’Amérique) dans la Renaissance portugaise,” in L’Humanisme Portugais et l’Europe. 
Actes du XXIe Colloque International d’Etudes Humanistes, Paris, Centre Culturel 
Gulbenkian, 1984, pp. 505-555, a pioneering work on Portuguese images of Africans 
is convergent with this perspective, underlining an early general tendency to a “zoo- 
morphization des groupes non blancs,” a thesis discussed in Horta, “A representa¢gdo,” 
pp. 269ff. See also T. Earle and K. Lowe, eds., Black Africans in Renaissance Europe, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2005. Although Lowe’s introductory essay is 
overly schematic and presents an image of European societies as more racist, at an early 
date, than we find to be the case, several other essays convincingly portray a range of 
attitudes toward black Africans in Portugal, Spain, and Italy; see inter alia Jorge Fonseca, 
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northern Europe would have an impact on the Sephardic Jews in their 
dealings with African and Eurafrican members of their own religious 
community in late seventeenth-century Amsterdam." 

This does not mean that the understanding of color in Portugal and 
Amsterdam was equivalent to representations in the Cape Verde Islands 
and Guinea. In Europe the close association of color with slavery had 
a significant impact. In the Cape Verdean-Guinean world,'* composed 
almost entirely of black and mestizo populations, tracing social bound- 
aries was a much more complex operation.*} Sephardic Jews, who were 
connected to Senegambia but who gradually came to occupy influential 


“Black Africans in Portugal during Cleynaerts’s Visit (1533-1538),” in T. Earle and 
K. Lowe; also P. Kaplan, “Isabella d’Este and Black African Women”; A. Jordan, 
“Images of Empire: Slaves in the Lisbon Household and Court of Catherine of Austria”; 
D.Lahon, “Black African Slaves and Freedmen in Portugal during the Renaissance: Creating 
a New Pattern of Reality”; and A. Casares, “Free and Freed Black Africans in Grenada 
in the Time of the Spanish Renaissance.” On Dutch attitudes toward black Africans, 
see Ernst van den Boogaart, “Colour Prejudice and the Yardstick of Civility: The Initial 
Dutch Confrontation with Black Africans, 1590-1635” in R. Ross, ed., Racism and 
Colonialism: Essays on Ideology and Social Structure. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague, 1982. In the same field, the very recent and important work of Carlos Almeida 
on sixteenth- to eighteenth-century missionary literature in Kongo and Mbundu reopens 
the discussion on Portuguese and European images of black Africans. In contrast with a 
number of the previously quoted historians, including ourselves, Almeida rather argues 
for the continuity of negative attitudes toward Blacks from an early period, from which 
would have derived a common discourse among Jesuits and Capuccins (Spanish and 
mainly Italians). See Carlos Almeida, “Uma Infelicidade Feliz. A imagem de Africa e dos 
Africanos na Literatura Missiondria sobre 0 Kongo e a regiao mbundu (meados do séc. 
XVI - primeiro quartel do séc. XVIII,” Ph.D. dissertation, Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 
2009. It is arguable that mid-sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Portuguese Jesuits 
in these regions already defined black color as a cultural identity marker with intrin- 
sic moral consequences. They certainly did not in early seventeenth-century Senegambia 
and such a color identity marker is completely absent from other anthropological dis- 
courses about Senegambia until the second half of the seventeenth century. Referring to 
his research on the “mixed worlds of Catholic Monarchy,” we would conclude together 
with Serge Gruzinski: “Loin des visions dualistes [...] et des analyses systématiquement 
congues en terme d’altérité, les sources nous dévoilaient des paysages mélangés, souvent 
déroutants, toujours imprévisibles,” “Les mondes mélés,” pp. 86-87. 

™ On Dutch attitudes toward Blacks and on Iberian concepts of “purity of blood,” as 
these concepts impacted Sephardic Jews and influenced the policies of the Amsterdam 
Sephardic community toward black Jews, see Jonathan Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the 
Early Modern World, New York, Cambridge University Press, 2004. 

™ See Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African Identity” and Horta, “A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’,” 
passim. 

3 See Mark, “Portuguese” Style; Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African Identity”; Horta, “A 
‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’”; and Horta, “‘Ser Portugués’ em terras de Africanos: vicissitudes 
da construgao identitaria na ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’ (sécs. XVI-XVII),” in Hermenegildo 
Fernandes, Isabel Castro Henriques, José da Silva Horta, and Sérgio Campos Matos, eds., 
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positions within the Dutch Portuguese community, brought aspects of 
Luso-African identity construction with them back to Amsterdam. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century on the Petite Céte, it was 
still possible for coastal Senegambians and Sephardic Jewish traders 
to meet and interact on the basis of their respective cultural traditions, 
without applying preconceived judgments based upon physiognomy. 
Furthermore, the coexistence of the aforementioned social factors — the 
relative absence of a color-based “racial consciousness,” and the practice 
of living multiple identities and of implicitly accepting the idea that indi- 
vidual identity could be flexible — linked hosts and settlers. They spoke a 
very similar language of identity. And their interactions, from commercial 
agreements to marriage, can only be understood in the context of these 
shared concepts. 

It is directly relevant to the situation on the Petite Cote that early 
seventeenth-century Jews living in Senegal — and, indeed, throughout the 
Iberian empire, as well as in northern Europe (see Chapter 6) — often 
converted their household servants to Judaism, without any apparent 
concern about their skin color. Furthermore, the documented presence 
of mulatto Jews in Iberia and Amsterdam, and specifically on the Petite 
Céte, indicates that skin color was not a deterrent to the selection of a 
mate and that it did not preclude the subsequent incorporation of any 
offspring into the Jewish social and religious community. Nor is there 
any written evidence that the darker members of the Jewish community 
in Joal and Porto d’Ale suffered from discrimination or lower social sta- 
tus. The life of Moisés de Mesquita provides a well-documented case to 
the contrary. There is, in short, no evidence in early seventeenth-century 
Joal or Porto d’Ale of the color consciousness that would gradually come 
to characterize northern Europeans, Jews and Gentiles alike, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

In Senegambia, social identities were not rigidly ascribed, a priori 
categories based on physical characteristics, as would be the case in 
increasingly race-conscious northern European societies from the mid- 
seventeenth century. Nor were cultural identities fixed and imposed, a 
direct inheritance of one’s ancestry, as they tended to be in Iberia under 
the influence both of the Inquisition and of the ubiquitous concept of 
limpeza de sangue (“purity of blood” ]. To the contrary, malleable and 


Nacdo e Identidades — Portugal, os Portugueses e os Outros, Lisbon, Centro de Histéria, 
Caleidoscépio, 2009, pp. 261-273. For the connection to the Cape Verde Islands, see also 
Green, “Building Creole Identity in the African Atlantic; Boundaries of race and religion 
in r7th-century Cabo Verde,” History in Africa 36 (2009), 103-125. 
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plural identities were characteristic of Africans and of the Luso-African 
descendents of Portuguese settlers'4 in Senegambia. There, the Portuguese 
adopted local African ways of situating themselves within the sociocul- 
tural space of Senegambia. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Jewish traders who 
settled in Senegambia exhibited an openess to mixing and a readiness to 
incorporate both African and Eurafrican members into their ranks. In 
this respect, they were much like other Luso-Africans or “Portuguese.” 
In Senegambia and on Santiago Island, some Africans and Luso-Africans 
were considered to be “white,” though their skin was otherwise. Might 
this fact have served to diminish the importance of skin color as a param- 
eter for ascribed status among mulatto members of the early Jewish com- 
munities on the Petite Céte? Parenthetically, these Jewish communities 
were so small that, at least at the time they were founded, they may have 
needed all adult males who happened to be in the village in order to form 
a minyon.*5 

The experience of dual identities was already familiar to many 
Portuguese New Christians. After 1497, Portuguese crypto-Jews were 
accustomed to living both as New Christians and as secret Jews.** When 
New Christian merchants arrived in Senegambia, the fortuitous conjunc- 
ture of identity models that were flexible and contextually determined 
may have played a significant role in the acceptance of such multiple iden- 
tities by the wider Luso-African community.*7 In fact, the crypto-Jewish 
identity pattern that Robert Rowland names “dual identity” and Nathan 
Wachtel names “dual sincerity” helps us better to understand the capacity 


™ See inter alia Mark, “Portuguese” Style, especially chapter I; Mark argues that Luso-African 
“Portuguese” identity, based essentially on religious, cultural, and linguistic factors, fol- 
lowed a Senegambian model in its fluid and multiple nature. See also Horta, “Evidence for 
a Luso-African Identity”; and Horta, “Ser ‘Portugués’ em terras de Africanos.” 

ts On the demography of these communities, see Horta and Mark, “Duas comunidades 
sefarditas na costa do Senegal no inicio do século XVII: Porto de Ale e Joala,” in Luis 
Filipe Barreto et al., eds. Inquisic¢do Portuguesa: Tempo, Razdo e Circunstancia, Actas do 
Congresso Internacional, Lisbon-Sao Paulo, Prefacio, 2007, pp. 277-304. 

*6 On New Christian and marrano dual identity, see inter alia Kaplan, Les Nouveaux-juifs 
d’Amsterdam, pp. 29, 52; Nathan Wachtel, “Marrano religiosity in Hispanic America 
in the Seventeenth Century,” in Paolo Bernardini and Norman Fiering, eds., The Jews 
and the Expansion of Europe to the West, 1450 to 1800, New York, Berghahn Books, 
2001; Robert Rowland, “New Christian, Marrano, Jew,” in Bernardini and Fiering, 
pp. 125-148, passim. 

7 Toby Green has recently argued in convincing fashion that this crypto-Jewish duality 
may have been decisive in the construction of such an identity model among the Luso- 
Africans on the Upper Guinea Coast. See Green, “Building Creole identity in the African 
Atlantic.” 
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of Luso-African communities to ascribe different identities in different 
contexts. It was certainly shared by all the Portuguese (“Portuguese” 
included) who lived in the Rivers of Guinea. The Christians’ sincerity 
when performing local rituals finds a structural explanation in the con- 
vergence of religious systems.7® 

Those New Christians who settled in Guiné do Cabo Verde in the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century were traders; Senegambian society 
also enabled traveling merchants to take on multiple identities. In the 
Casamance region of southwestern Senegal and just to the north, in the 
Gambia, for example, oral traditions recount that visiting traders were 
adopted by families*® in the host community. In consequence, the visi- 
tor might take on a local identity. Many “New Christian” merchants in 
sixteenth-century Senegambia continued to live both as Christians and as 
Jews?° (and perhaps, on occasion, though this remains to be proven his- 
torically, as ostensible Muslims). 

The case of the two early seventeenth-century Jewish communities 
on the Petite Céte is significant in another respect, too, for it represents 
a transition in identity. This transitional identity model was paradoxi- 
cal. Portuguese traders who publicly proclaimed their identity as Jews 
were moving toward a fixed identity. Such an identity - Jewish and not 
Christian —- is, for example, stridently proclaimed in their conversations 
with local Muslim rulers (see Chapter 3). Nevertheless, the new public 
identity was not necessarily exclusive. There is evidence that some Jewish 
merchants continued to present themselves as Christians when they trav- 
eled to regions where they were subject to the Inquisition and risked 
arrest.*? 

In the early seventeenth century, the arrival of Portuguese-Dutch “pub- 
lic” Jews in Northern Senegal may not have changed their relationship to 
Portuguese or African Christians outside of the Petite Céte. For instance, 


8 See George Brooks, “The Observance of All Souls Day in the Guinea-Bissau Region: A 
Christian Holy Day, an African Harvest Festival, an African New Year’s Celebration, or 
All the Above (?),” History in Africa 11 (1984), 1-34. On religious convergence between 
Christianity and African religions, see also John K. Thornton, Africa and Africans in the 
Making of the Atlantic World, 1400-1680, 2nd ed., Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 2007. See also Rowland, “New Christian, Marrano, Jew,” pp. 125-148. 

79 See Mark, A Cultural, Economic, and Religious History; see also Mark, “Portuguese” 
Style, chapter I. 

20 Mark understates the case when he writes in “Portuguese” Style, Chapter I, p. 16, 
that “Portuguese” Jews may well have been content to be perceived by outsiders as 
Christians. 

2x Even in an African context, that could happen if there were Inquisition intervention. 
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Luis Fernandes Duarte (or Joshua Israel) had business with an African 
ruler, D. Sebastiado, king of Bosis (see Map I.2) (or Bussis, the present-day 
Pecixe island, Guiné-Bissau).** The king of Bussis was the largest slave 
trader on the northern Upper Guinea Coast. Together with the existence 
of earlier family links with the king, mentioned in Chapter 1, this was 
certainly the primary reason why Duarte/Israel sought to establish a busi- 
ness relationship with him. (See Chapter 6.) 

Sebastiao was at least formally a Christian, although the Jesuit mis- 
sionary Manuel Alvares expressed reservations about his faith. But the 
Jesuit had no hesitation describing D. André, his Jagarefe [Jaraf|, the sec- 
ond dignitary of the kingdom and the only one to have a ship to trade 
with, as a fervent Christian.*3 Significantly, Joshua Israel wrote the King a 
letter, which he signed with his own Christian name. In his letter, Duarte 
proposed to take one of the king’s sons under his personal tutelage, while 
bringing the youth with him in his travels through the region. This was 
a form of adoption, a means to bring him into the business. Even though 
Joshua Israel lived as a public Jew on the Petite Cote, he presented him- 
self as a Christian in the context of his business dealings with a local 
Christian ruler and slave trader. This was a common situation, even in 
terres de liberté such as Amsterdam, as Yosef Kaplan has observed: 


Lusage continuel d’un nom ibérique et chrétien, adjoint au nom juif, refléte la 
dualité intrinséque de l’existence des crypto-juifs qui, malgré leur passage du 
christianisme au judaisme, continuaient de vivre dans deux mondes et de partici- 
per a leurs cultures distinctes.*4 


The case of Manuel Homem de Carvalho, whose sad fate is discussed in 
Chapter 3, offers another example of a merchant who switched between 
Jewish and Christian identities, as his business travels took him from the 
Netherlands to Terceira and then to Bahia, Pernambuco, and Angola.?5 
As he confessed to the Inquisition after his arrest, “In each of these places 
he secretly kept the Law of Moses and, to hide this, he prayed at Mass 


2 On the early seventeenth-century king of Bussis and his power associated with the slave 
trade, see Walter Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, pp. 107-109. 

23 Padre Manuel Alvares, Ethiopia Minor, and a Geographical Account of the Province of 
Sierre Leone (c. 1615), fol. 31-3 1v. 

+4 Kaplan, Les Nouveaux-juifs d’Amsterdam, p. 29: “The continued use of an Iberian 
Christian name along with their Jewish name reflects the inherent duality in the lives of 
those crypto-Jews who, despite passing from Christianity to Judaism, continued to live 
in two worlds and to participate in the respective distinctive cultures.” 

2s ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Livro 209, 381v—1620. 
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and went to Confession, and took Communion as mandated by the Holy 
Church, in order not to be recognized as an Apostate.”*6 

But on the Guinea coast, business was not always the sole point. The 
prestige that Portuguese Christians had gathered in the eyes of Africans 
during two hundred years of interaction would not be an advantage to 
renounce lightly. And even though there was a dual or multiple identity 
model throughout the Senegambian region, there was also an absolute 
need for Portuguese traders or their descendants to adopt local rules and 
customs, because they were in African-ruled spaces and dependent on 
African rulers’ goodwill. 

However, at least for as long as they remained on the Petite Céte, the 
public Jews appear to have renounced their alternate identity as Christians. 
In this respect, Joal and Porto d’Ale represent the beginning of a fixed 
European identity in Senegambia. Once Portuguese New Christians who 
had traveled to Amsterdam, undergone circumcision, and begun pub- 
licly to live as Jews, brought this new lifestyle to Senegal, in the first two 
decades of the seventeenth century, their capacity (and their willingness) 
to assume multiple identities, at least on the Petite Céte, was diminished. 

As long as the northern Senegalese ports remained safe places to 
assume a Jewish public identity, that coast functioned as a location in 
which the new model of identity was socially accepted by the African 
rulers. There, without sacrifice of status, Jews seem to have succeeded in 
differentiating themselves from the Christians and in being accepted. In 
the other parts of Senegambia frequented by Jewish traders, as far as we 
know, that model was not exported. 


Women on the Petite Cote 


As we observed in Chapter 1, we know little about women in the Jewish 
communities of the Petite Cote. These trading communities were part of 


26 Tbid.; “E em todas as ditas partes guardara secretamente a dita ley de Moises e per dis- 
simular ouvira Missa, e se confessara, e comungava conforme manda a Santa Madre 
Igreja; tudo simuladamente a fim de nao ser conhecido por Apostata.” In this case, if 
Manuel was really revealing his deeper feelings to the Inquisitors, his is a situation of 
a hidden identity disguised by a false one, a “simulacrum.” This would mean he would 
not represent a case of “double sincerity.” It is possible that a number of public Jews in 
Senegambia, in the sequence of the rigidification of their Jewishness, began to develop 
mechanisms of faking a religious identity. 

27 Horta, “Ser ‘Portugués’ em terras de Africanos”; and Maria Joao Soares, “Para uma 
compreensao dos Langados nos Rios de Guiné, Século XVI — meados do Século XVII,” 
Studia, no. 56/57 (2000), 147-222. 
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a Luso-African society in West Africa that comprised essentially immi- 
grant men, many of whom lived with or were married to local African 
women. If any women accompanied their husbands from Amsterdam 
to Joal or Porto d’Ale, they are not mentioned in the documentation. In 
fact, emigration from Amsterdam was, for the most part, “cosa de hom- 
bres” (a man’s thing).?° In Senegal, Jewish men followed the widespread 
practice of Portuguese in Africa of establishing relationships with local 
women, preferably the daughters of local dignitaries or wealthy trading 
women? — Senhoras.3° Indeed, that this was not a new practice is evi- 
denced by the presence of five mulattos among the early Jewish settlers 
on the Petite Cote. Some Jewish traders in Senegambia had Eurafrican 
offspring, a fact that is reflected in anecdotal references found in travel 
narratives written a generation or two after the arrival of the Dutch 
Jews on the coast (see Chapter 6). More detailed records of particular 
Eurafrican children may exist, but if so, we have not found them; they 
may lie somewhere in the extensive Dutch Notarial Archives.3* 

In the case of the offspring of Jewish men and local African women, the 
crucial problem must have been: How was Jewish identity transmitted to 
the children if the women were not of Sephardic origin? Parenthetically, 
one might ask, What role, if any, did notions of skin color play in the 
determination of status among adult males in the Jewish communities of 
the Petite Céte? (See Chapter 6.) Was the Jewish identity of these African- 


28 This was a generalized pattern among Early Modern European families. See Tirtsach Levie 
Bernfeld, “Mujeres judias hispano-portuguesas en el entorno holandés de Amsterdam en 
el siglo XVII,” in Jaime Contreras, Bernardo J. Garcia Garcia, and Ignacio Pulido, eds., 
Familia, Religién y Negocio. El sefardismo en las relaciones entre el mundo ibérico y 
los Paises Bajos en la Edad Moderna Madrid, Fundacién Carlos Amberes, 2003, pp. 
139-140. 

27 On marriage in Creole society in precolonial Senegal, see Amanda Sackur, “The 
Development of Creole Society and Culture in Saint-Louis and Gorée, 1719-1817,” 
Ph.D. thesis, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 1999. 

3° On the role of trading women in Senegambia, see Brooks, “A Nhara of the Guinea-Bissau 

Region: Mae Aurélia Correia,” in Claire Robertson and Martin Klein, eds., Women 

and Slavery in Africa, Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1983; see also Hawthorne, 

Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves. See also Havik, Silences and Soundbytes; and Mark, 

“Portuguese” Style, pp. 89ff. 

As Aviva Ben-Ur writes about her own painstaking research into the Jewish community 

of eighteenth-century Suriname, “The presence of these individuals in the Dutch colony’s 

Jewish community is difficult to pinpoint, as it involves tirelessly scanning thousands 

of pages of Jewish marriage, birth, circumcision, and death records for an African or 

unusual Jewish name”; Aviva Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchal Matter, Slavery, Conversion, and 

Upward Mobility in Suriname’s Jewish Community,” in Richard L. Kagan and Philip 

D. Morgan, eds., Atlantic Diasporas, Jews, Conversos, and Crypto-Jews in the Age of 

Mecantilism, 1500-1800, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009, p. 169. 
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born offspring inherited through the father? Aviva Ben-Ur’s research into 
the Jewish community of Suriname affords an historical comparison in 
late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century South America. Her work dem- 
onstrates that there, in the case of marriage between Sephardic men and 
non-Jewish women of African or Eurafrican heritage, identity was passed 
through the father. It is almost certain that a similar situation prevailed 
for the Jews of Senegambia. 

In both Senegal and Suriname, the Sephardic settlers belonged to the 
“Portuguese Nation,” that is, to the wider community of Iberian New 
Christians and Jews. The seemingly heterodox practice of tracing identity 
through the father may, in fact, be directly derived from this common her- 
itage. Miriam Bodian’s study of Portuguese dowry societies in Venice and 
Amsterdam provides the key to interpreting this practice, demonstrating 
that the Amsterdam community showed a similar inclination to consider 
Jewish/Sephardic identity as inherited through the father.3* These socie- 
ties, founded, respectively, in 1613 and 1615, provided dowries to selected 
poor girls of Sephardic heritage. In Venice, the girls had to be Portuguese 
or Castillian on the father’s or the mother’s side, whereas in Amsterdam, 
as Bodian writes, “Until 1660 it was assumed that a candidate must have 
a father of the ‘Nation’ [but] it is not clear whether the mother was also 
expected to be of Spanish or Portuguese origin.”33 The work of the dowry 
societies was diaspora-wide; indeed, among the founding members of the 
Amsterdam association, there were Jews who lived in Brazil. And, as in 
Senegal and Suriname, having one parent, even the father, who was of “the 
Nation” qualified the candidate to receive a dowry. Thus, one was defined 
as da nacao on the basis of having a father who was da nacao. 

Although race existed as a concept, the term itself had different con- 
notations in the sixteenth century and was not ineluctably linked to 
skin color, even in the early 1600s. As Ben-Ur observes in the context of 
Suriname, racial notions, in the sense of ethnic identity, were most closely 
associated with the concept of os da nacao. This notion was also promi- 
nent among seventeenth-century European observers of the Portuguese 
settlements — both Jewish and Christian — in Senegal. 

Suriname had the largest Jewish agricultural population in the world, 
about a thousand members, far more than the traders who settled on the 


3 Miriam Bodian, “The ‘Portuguese’ Dowry Societies in Venice and Amsterdam,” Italia 6, 
no. I-2 (1987), 30-61. We wish to express our deep appreciation to Professor Bodian for 
sharing with us her observations and for calling our attention to this seminal article. 

33 Thid., p. 43. 
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Petite Céte. Unlike in Senegal, the community in Suriname had settled 
permanently there and the population was self-sustaining. In Suriname — 
and here there is a parallel to the Petite Céte - European men vastly out- 
numbered European women. As Ben-Ur explains, many of the Sephardic 
men fathered children with women of African heritage, either in or out- 
side of wedlock. From the mid-seventeenth century, “females of African 
descent were key to both community building and creolisation.” 34 

In Suriname the Sephardic men brought their Eurafrican offspring into 
the Jewish community. Where the children had slave mothers, they were 
manumitted. As Ben-Ur writes, “The phenomenon of the [first-genera- 
tion] colored Jew was thus wholly an expression of a patriarchy that sup- 
pressed one of the main matriarchal aspects of rabbinical Judaism.”35 

In Suriname, as in Senegal, a Eurafrican Jewish population could 
claim Jewish identity through the paternal line.3* In Senegal, “white” or 
“Portuguese” identity depended upon several factors, including language 
and profession; having European ancestry could be a parameter, but it 
was not essential. The terminology is complicated. In seventeenth-century 
northern Europe, to be “Portuguese” or to belong to “the Portuguese 
nation” [“os da nagdo”] was to be Jewish or New Christian. In Senegal, 
the term “Portuguese” was sometimes synonymous with da nagao, but, 
as noted previously, it more often implied being Christian. Ironically, 
many of the Christian langados living along the coast were actually New 
Christians. Jewish and Portuguese Christian identity could and some- 
times did overlap in Senegambia. 

Northern European travelers after the mid-seventeenth century generally 
referred to the Eurafrican descendents of the Portuguese and Dutch Jews in 
Senegambia as “Portuguese,” yet they often remarked on their dark com- 
plexion. These comments reflect the color consciousness that was becoming 


34 Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchal Matter,” p. 153. The Suriname Jewish community was founded 
by Dutch colonists in the mid-seventeenth century, about forty years after the trading 
communities of Joal and Porto d’Ale. The later date had a profound impact on social 
relations within the South American Jewish community because, by the time of its cre- 
ation, an incipient color consciousness had already led the Dutch Jews in Amsterdam 
to institute the beginnings of a social hierarchy that ultimately came to differentiate 
between European Jews and those of African or Eurafrican origin. This was not the 
case at the time of the Jewish settlement at Porto d’Ale and Joal. Significantly, there was 
no early legislation by the Amsterdam Mahamad that would imply the existence of a 
color-based social hierarchy even in Amsterdam, before 1620. By contrast, after 1663 the 
Suriname Jews distinguished between jehidim, or full members, and congregantes, who 
were considered to be of lower status. 

35 Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchal Matter,” p. 156. 

36 See ibid., p. 154. 
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widespread in northern Europe, and the growing contrast between that 
attitude and the Senegambian model of identity in which, as already noted, 
skin color was not a defining characteristic for categorizing individuals. 
By the end of the century, European visitors to Senegambia were directly 
contesting — and essentially rejecting — the local African identities, which 
they described with a mixture of sarcasm and disbelief. In 1685, for exam- 
ple, La Courbe described the Luso-Africans whom he encountered in the 
Gambia as “certains négres et mulatres qui se disent Portugais, parce qu’ils 
sont issus de quelques Portugais qui y ont habité autrefois.”37 

The European rejection of the Senegambian identity model is clearly 
articulated a decade later by Jacques Le Maire. Visiting the Petite Céte in 
1695, Le Maire is dismissive. He writes of 


A species of Portuguese, people who refer to themselves in this way because they 
used to serve, and are descended from, those who first lived along this coast ... 
From the Negresses whom they married, were born these mulattos, from whom 
in turn came even darker ones.38 


Le Maire is actually describing the remnants of the trading communities 
at Rufisque, Joal, and Porto d’Ale. The passage is revoltingly disparag- 
ing. Yet strangely, the reference “they used to serve, and are descended 
from” hints at an awareness of the early seventeenth-century practice, by 
Jewish merchants on the Petite Cote — and in Amsterdam — of converting 
their African servants. The passage also suggests that some of the chil- 
dren whom the Jewish merchants had fathered by African wives, or their 
descendents, still lived on the Petite Cote, half a century after the last 
references to Sephardic settlers at Joal or Porto d’Ale. 

By the late seventeenth century, the former Jewish and New Christian 
langado presence on the northern Upper Guinea Coast had significantly 
declined. The few remaining permanent residents were probably all 
Eurafricans. As the numbers of “Portuguese” living outside of the trading 
centers of Cacheu and Ziguinchor diminished, the religious practices of 
Luso-African Christians as well as Jews, became increasingly mixed with 
local African rituals. 


37 “Certain Negroes and mulattos who call themselves Portuguese because they are the 
descendents of a few Portuguese who formerly lived here.” Sieur Michel Jajolet de la 
Courbe, Premier voyage du Sieur de la Courbe faite a la coste de l’Afrique en 1685, Paris, 
E. Champion, 1913, p. 193; for a discussion of these and other descriptions of the Luso- 
Africans by European visitors, see Mark, “Portuguese” Style, p. 25. 

38 Jacques Le Maire, Les Voyages du Sieur Le Maire aux Isles Canaries, Cap-Verd, Sénégal et 
Gambie, Paris, Callombat, 1695, p. 38. Also discussed in Mark, “Portuguese” Style, p. 25. 
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In light of the demographic situation, Jews living in Senegambia could 
only have followed the heterodox practice of passing on Jewish identity 
through the father. In 1686 in Guinala (present-day Guiné-Bissau), the 
French merchant and traveler Michel Jajolet de la Courbe encountered a 
Portuguese trader named Signor Patrisio-Parese, whom he described as 
“Portugais blanc, fils d’un Hollandais et d’une mulatresse.”3? The man’s 
identity is complex and intriguing: Although biologically of mixed her- 
itage, he is described as “white.” In the context of coastal seventeenth- 
century society, the sobriquet probably alluded to high social status, 
rather than to skin color. This suggests that his mother was a well-off 
trader. Parese is described as “Portuguese,” though his mother is métisse 
and his father is Dutch. Although La Courbe does not specifically men- 
tion religious identity, the name Parese suggests that his father was a 
Dutch Jew of Portuguese heritage. In this context, “Portuguese” identity 
is certainly synonymous with “Portuguese Jew.” If the son was considered 
Portuguese, his identity had been transmitted through the father. Indeed, 
“Parese” may well be the Frenchman’s transcription of the rather com- 
mon patronym “Peres” or “Perez.” Sr. Parese lived nearly three genera- 
tions after the arrival of Jacob Peregrino on the Petite Cote. By then, only 
vestiges remained of the Portuguese Jewish communities. 


Jewish Identity in the Perspective of African-European Marriages 


In her study of Suriname, Ben-Ur has documented the heterodox practice 
of passing on Jewish identity through the father. The Sephardic settle- 
ments on Senegal’s Petite Cote predate the establishment of the Suriname 
community by two generations. The fact that the same practice occurred 
there indicates that Suriname was not an entirely anomalous situation. 
The question inevitably arises: Might transmission of Jewish identity 
through the father have originated at an even earlier date, perhaps among 
the earliest New Christian settlers, or lancados, in Guiné? 

From the late fifteenth century, intermarriage did take place between 
Portuguese men and African women. In the Cape Verde Islands, these 
unions involved settlers from Portugal while on the Guinea coast, they 
entailed Portuguese langados. Many of the langados were New Christians, 
some of whom secretly practiced the Jewish religion in Senegambia. Jewish 
merchants followed similar matrimonial practices to other Portuguese 
living in Guiné. That is, they contracted marriages, whether permanent 


39 La Courbe, Premier voyage du Sieur de la Courbe, p. 228. 
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or only for the duration of their stay in Africa, with local women. André 
Alvares de Almada, a Cape Verdean and himself a mestizo, refers to a 
merchant da nagdo named Jodo Ferreira, nicknamed Ganagoga. In the 
15708 or 1580s, Ganagoga lived at the court of the Grao Fulo, the Fulani 
ruler of Futa Tooro (northeastern Senegal) where he married the ruler’s 
daughter. For the succeeding generation, there is the case of the son of the 
rabbi Jacob Peregrino, Manuel Peregrino, who may have had a liaison 
with the daughter of a local Wolof ruler.4° In addition, there were at least 
five Eurafricans among the original Jewish settlers on the Petite Céte.4 

Marriages between New Christian lancados and African women came 
to the attention of the Inquisition as early as 1590. In that year, a letter 
from the Bishop of Santiago (Cape Verde Islands) referred to individuals 
who had previously been tried in Portugal by the Inquisition and who 
subsequently sailed from Lisbon to Guinea. There, they settled on the 
coast without having passed through the Islands: “e séo langcados em 
(Guiné) ... E muitos casados c6 gentias” [“and they live as lancados in 
Guinea ... and many of them are married to ‘pagan’ women” ].4? Some of 
these langados eventually returned to Portugal. The latter group included 
New Christians who had been banished for their religious orientation, 
but who became wealthy enough to purchase pardons.*3 This practise 
was mentioned by the Dutch merchant Pieter van den Broeck, when he 
visited the Petite Cte in about 1606. 

Presumably, some of the returning langados had families who accom- 
panied them back to Portugal. By the end of the sixteenth century, there 
was a small Eurafrican population in several cities of Portugal. The 


4¢ The hint of a liaison between a member of the Sephardic community and an African 
woman of elite standing is seen in the charge against Manuel Peregrino that he had main- 
tained an intimate relationship with the daughter of a Wolof ruler. See Green, “Further 
Considerations.” See Gemeente Archief, NA 645 fol. 596 (November 6, 1619); Jorge 
Fernandes Carneiro, a Portuguese inhabitant of Amsterdam, had heard that Manuel 
Peregrino, son of Jacob Peregrino, was called before the king of Jalofo, because he had 
slept with the king’s daughter. Fernandes explains that Peregrino had himself told this to 
him. 

Regardless of the veracity of this account ... which may well have been fabricated by 
the elder Peregrino’s enemies ... the fact that it would be told in the course of official 
juridical proceedings indicates that, regardless of the character of the Rabbi’s son, the 
charge was in itself plausible. 

4: ANTT, Inquisigado de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294Vv, 576, 582Vv; livro 59, fol. 154v. One of 
these men is referred to as a “mulato da casa de Luis Fernandes Duarte [Joshua Israel],” 
in Portodale. ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294Vv. 

# ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Livro 194; June 25, 1590. 

43 J.D. La Fleur, ed., Pieter Van Den Broecke’s Journal of Voyages to Cape Verde, Guinea 
and Angola (1605-1612), London, Hakluyt Society, 2000, p. 71. 
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practice of transmitting New Christian identity through the father, which 
may have originated among these lancados during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, was probably established in Portugal as well as in West 
Africa before the foundation of the Sephardic communities at Joal and 
Porto d’Ale. 

In fact, several of the original settlers who took on a public Jewish 
identity on the Petite Céte between 1608 and 1612 were Portuguese 
Eurafricans. In view of the 1590 report of intermarriage between lan- 
cados in Guinea of Cape Verde and African women, together with van 
den Broeck’s observation that wealthy lancados from the Petite Céte 
were subsequently able to return to Portugal, an intriguing possibility 
arises: Might not the Eurafrican children of langados who returned to 
Portugal from the Petite Cote have been among the first Portuguese New 
Christians who subsequently settled at Joal and Porto d’Ale? 

By choosing to settle in precisely those trading ports, they may have 
been returning to the place from which their mothers came. Having an 
African family living in Joal or Porto d’Ale would certainly have afforded 
social and economic advantages to the mestizo traders. These advantages 
would also have accrued to the other members of the Portuguese Jewish 
community to which they belonged. Furthermore, these matrilineal ties 
could be another factor that helps to explain the protection that the 
Jewish traders received from the Teigne [Teefi] and the Bar Sfin. In Upper 
Guinea, the practice of establishing kinship ties with local communities 
was, in fact, common to Portuguese langados, regardless of their religion, 
as historian Walter Hawthorne has observed.*4 

A parallel situation is documented in the work of Everts and 
Doortmont on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Elmina (Gold Coast). 
There, Eurafrican children of Portuguese and Dutch traders and local 
Akan women were integrated into local lineages. In Elmina, as Natalie 
Everts has demonstrated, “Children of white fathers were considered to 
belong to their mothers’ lineage.”45 Doortmont’s focus on family histories 


44 “To facilitate exchange ... langados forged kinship ties with people in coastal commu- 
nities. That is, they worked within the predominant mode of social interaction — the 
extended family — to intensify relations between themselves and coastal peoples.” Walter 
Hawthorne, “Strategies of the Decentralized: Defending Communities from Slave Raiders 
in Coastal Guinea-Bissau, 1450-1815,” in Sylvaine Diouf, ed., Fighting the Slave Trade, 
West African Strategies, Athens, Ohio University Press, 2003, p. 163. 

Natalie Everts, “Incorporating Euro-Africans in Akan Lineages and a Modest 
Development Towards a Euro-African Identity in Eighteenth-Century Elmina,” paper 
presented to the conference, “Brokers of Change, Atlantic Commerce and Cultures in the 
‘Guinea of Cabo Verde’,” University of Birmingham, June 11, 2009. 


4 
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provides detailed information on the dynamics of European-African 
interaction, including marriage, on the Dutch Gold Coast. He interprets 
intermarriage between European men and Gold Coast women “in terms 
of social and economic contracts concluded between the different par- 
ticipating groups.”4° There, and very likely on the Petite C6te, marriage 
and children became part of a conscious strategy by both European mer- 
chants and local Africans to secure socioeconomic advantage. 

Two of the mulatto Jews who settled on the Petite Céte are described by 
an Inquisition informant in 1613 as “meos christaos novos,” or half New 
Christian4? The New Christian half of their identity would, in all likeli- 
hood, refer to their fathers, meaning that their mothers were Africans. 
These two men, mestizo offspring of Portuguese Jews, by settling among 
the other public Jews at Joal, showed that they wished to identify them- 
selves as Jewish. Whereas the identity of their mothers is not revealed by 
Inquisition archives — and in consequence, the possibility that they may 
have had kin in Joal or Porto d’Ale must remain an hypothesis — their 
paternal ancestry is clear. 

In Portugal, marriages between slaves and European women some- 
times took place. Although marriages between white Portuguese women 
and Africans were not unknown in the sixteenth century, they were rare. 
These official unions led to the manumission of the husband and the off- 
spring (as was also the case if the mother was the slave).4* This means 
that at least theoretically a mulatto Jew could inherit his identity through 
his mother. Infrequent extramarital sexual liaisons also occurred between 
free women and slaves.+9 

This first generation of returnees to Judaism, along with the other 
members of the two Petite C6te communities, would have had to undergo 
circumcision as part of their ritual return to Jewish identity. But in this 


46 Michel Doortmont, “Patterns of Contact and Interaction between Dutch and Gold Coast 
Communities: Agency and Brokerage in the Age of the Atlantic Slave Trade and Beyond,” 
paper presented to conference, “Brokers of Change.” Doortmont adds (personal commu- 
nication): “Children from mixed marriages played an important role in the system [of 
trade].” 

47 ANTT, Inquisigdo de Lisboa, Livro 59, fol. 154v, October 13, 1612, in Lisbon: “e huns 
dous mulatos hum de Faro, outro de Cabega de Vide de que nao sabe os nomes, e disen 
que sao meos christaos novos.” 

48 Jorge Fonseca who studies the history of slaves in the south of Portugal in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, cites the case of a slave, Francisco Avila, who was freed by his 
master “por ser casado com Isabel Rodrigues, mulher branca,” with whom he lived in 
Abrantes. See Jorge Fonseca, Escravos no Sul de Portugal — Séculos X VI-X VII, Lisbon, 
Editora Vulgata 2002, pp. 150, 161. 

49 Ibid., p. 150. 
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respect they were no different from the other members of the commu- 
nity. And, as the 1612 conversation (see Chapter 3) between the Bar Siin 
and the Jews of Joal indicates, a circumcised Eurafrican Jew with local 
matrilateral kin would have been considered an adult (i.e., circumcised) 
member of Joal’s Wolof and Serer communities, as well as a member of 
the adult Jewish community. 


African and Eurafrican Jews in Portugal and in Amsterdam 


Among the Portuguese New Christians who were of Eurafrican heritage, 
some eventually emigrated to Amsterdam to live as Jews. Their presence in 
the Netherlands is documented in the archives of the Jewish community. 
The burial records of the Jewish cemetery of Beth Haim at Ouderkerk, 
established in 1614 (see Figure 2.1), contain references to fifteen Blacks 
and mulattos.5° One of them, a mulata named Sara d’ Algarve, was buried 
in 1639.5" Her place of burial, but also her name, indicate that she was 
Jewish; her “patronym” indicates that she had been born in Portugal. 
She is another example of a Eurafrican Jew. But interestingly, as a Jew 
she would have transmitted her identity to her own children Evidence of 
the conversion of Africans may be found in the record of burials at Beth 
Haim. The crucial factor, as Jonathan Schorsch notes, is that these indi- 
viduals were “almost exclusively women.” 

The Sephardim who returned to Amsterdam from Senegal with female 
Africans as servants and as wives or companions, were indeed seeing to 
their conversion (see Chapter 6). While most of them appear to have 
been servants in Amsterdam, some of these women may have been the 
settlers’ common-law wives during their stay on the Petite Cote. The 
practice of converting family members and servants — whether these spe- 
cific women or other individuals — would certainly have applied to the 
mothers of the mulatto children born to Sephardic merchants on the 
Petite Cote. 

This points to a paradox: Second-generation children of Eurafrican 
mothers were Jewish (according to rabbinical law’) if their mothers were 


5° These burial records have been scrutinized by several scholars, notably Jonathan 
Schorsch, in his study of Jews and Blacks in seventeenth-century Amsterdam, and by 
Dienke Hondius, “Black Africans in Seventeenth-century Amsterdam,” Renaissance 
and Reformation 31, no. 2 (spring 2008), 89-108. See also Schorsch, Jews and Blacks, 
p. 178. 

5* Hondius, “Black Africans,” p. 92. 

5* Matrilineal descent became the rule in the second century cE, following the destruction 
of the Second Temple. See Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchial Matter,” p. 156. 
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FIGURE 2.1. Jewish cemetery, Ouderkerk. Photograph by authors. 


Jewish.53 But all Portuguese New Christians who emigrated to Amsterdam 
had to undergo a ritual bath or circumcision to be considered Jewish. 
African or Eurafrican women who made this physical and spiritual jour- 
ney would then have transmitted their Jewish identity to their children 
born in Amsterdam. This situation points to the fact that, in interpret- 
ing the cemetery archives from Ouderkerk, one certainly cannot equate 
“black” or “mulatto” identity with servant or slave status.°4 

Ben-Ur’s research is also of direct relevance to understanding the 
growth of a population of mulatto or Eurafrican Jews in northern 
Europe. In Amsterdam, Hamburg and other cities that were home to 


53 Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchial Matter,” p. 156, footnote, makes the same point with reference 
to Suriname when she observes that “Eurafrican Jews would have also automatically 
passed on their Jewish status to their children, regardless of their father’s identity.” 

54 There is a tendency by historians who study Blacks in early modern Amsterdam to elide 
the distinction between servile or slave status and skin color. In fact, it is clear, as Dienke 
Hondius observes (“Black Africans in Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam,” Renaissance 
and Reformation 31, no. 2 [spring 2008], 89-108), not only that there existed a wide 
range of attitudes towards Africans, but also that some African visitors to Antwerp and 
the Netherlands were of elevated social status. Furthermore, in seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam, slavery was not legally recognized (Hondius, p. 89), with the result that 
there is some ambiguity in archival references, as to the legal status of African servants. 
The question of slave vs. [free] servant status is important. 
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Jewish communities, Ben-Ur finds “hints of an extensive African Jewish 
presence.”55 Our research confirms these findings. In Amsterdam, Jews 
returning from the Petite Céte brought their African slaves and servants — 
and some Eurafrican children — with them. Some of the servants, including 
both men and women, had converted in Senegal. The formal process of 
conversion may actually have been achieved on the Petite Céte, where the 
rabbi Jacob Peregrino or his son Manuel possessed circumcision instru- 
ments. In some instances, however, such as where servants were purchased 
in Senegal and then immediately sent to the Netherlands, formal conver- 
sion could only have taken place after they arrived in Amsterdam. 

In November 1610, Diogo Vaz de Sousa and Estevao Rodrigues Penso 
arrived back in Rotterdam from Porto d’Ale. They brought with them 
four black slaves who had been purchased in Joal and Porto d’Ale to 
work in the service of the financiers Gaspar Nunes (who had also been 
a member of the Petite C6te communities) and Gaspar Sanches.°¢ It is 
not clear whether these four Africans eventually converted, but, if they 
did become Jews, it could only have happened after they arrived in the 
Netherlands. 


Eurafrican Jews: from Portugal to Senegal to Amsterdam 


While a number of African servants were converted to Judaism in 
Senegal, and others probably after their arrival in Amsterdam, several of 
the founding members of the Jewish trading communities on the Petite 
Céte were of mixed African and European ancestry. These men were full- 
fledged adult members of their community. Unlike the situation described 
by Ben-Ur for eighteenth-century Suriname, there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the EurafricanJews of Joal and Porto d’Ale were in any way 
relegated to lower status. Antonio Lopez (or Lopes) who became Moisés 
de Mesquita, was an important member of the community in Joal.57 He 
was among the elders who were present at the meeting with the Bar Siin, 
discussed in Chapter 3. He settled in Amsterdam by 1620, and he soon 
became one of the wealthiest Portuguese merchants in the city and a pil- 
lar of the Jewish community (see Chapter 5). 

It is likely that the two individuals on the Petite Cote who are men- 
tioned as “mulatto half-New Christians” (the multiplication of a priori 


55 Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchial Matter,” p. 157. 

5° Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 206 (November 22, 1610). 

37 ANTT, Inquisigao, livro 205, fol. 294v and 576; “in Jewish his name is Moises de 
Mesquita.” 
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identity categories illustrates dramatically the Inquisition’s preoccupation 
with rigidly imposed identities) had been born in Portugal. One of them 
was said to have been born in Faro, in the Algarve, in southern Portugal, 
and another was from Cabeca de Vide, in Alentejo, also in the south. 
Their place of origin may help us to understand both their religious expe- 
rience and the process that led them to the Guinea Coast. In fact, at least 
two Eurafricans came from Faro, an important port town of the Algarve. 
One Eurafrican, Diogo de Sousa, was “from the house of Luis Fernandes 
Duarte.” 5* Hence, he accompanied the head of household. He probably 
had been raised in the house of his protector, as a criado. Criados were 
retainers; they were not slaves, but they were nevertheless obligated to 
stay in the household.» 

In a situation of family migration, a criado would naturally follow 
his master. We know from the research of Tobias Green that in Cabeco 
de Vida, near the frontier with Castille there was a crypto-Jewish com- 
munity from which some Jews migrated to the Guinea coast.® Links 
between Portuguese places of origin and Guinean destinations may 
imply a circulation of langados and their relatives, as we have argued 
before. 

Inquisition records imply that these mestizo New Christians lived as 
Jews in the privacy of the family or within secret religious assemblies. 
There is evidence that the conversion of free mulattos to Judaism was 
not unusual in Faro. The cases of two mulatto women are strong illus- 
trations. In Faro, during the 1630s, the name of “A Fonseca,” a twenty- 
four-year-old mulata figures among those accused by the Inquisition of 
Evora of taking part in a secret meeting of Judaizers. She is mentioned by 
the historian Antonio Borges Coelho as “forra de Maria Filipe,” which 
means the freedwoman of Maria Filipe*; in this context she would have 
been the criada of the latter. 

“A Soares,” another Eurafrican woman, is mentioned by the Inquisition 
in Olinda, northeastern Brazil, in 1600. She is said to have been a criada 
of Luis Antunes, the sobriquet suggesting the same status as A Fonseca. 
A Soares was denounced for pride in her New Christian identity and for 


38 ATT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294-297. 

°° For the difference in status between slave and criado in seventeenth-century Portugal, 
see Didier Lahon, Esclavage et Confréries Noires au Portugal durant l’Ancien Régime 
(1441-1830), Ph.D. dissertation, EHESS, Paris, 2001, pp. 161-163. 

6° Green, “Masters of Difference,” p. 220, passim. 

6 See Antonio Borges Coelho, A Inquisicéo de Evora, dos primordios a 1668, vol. 1, 
Lisbon, Editorial Caminho, 1987, pp. 361-362. 
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criticizing Old Christians. Both of these women not only found pro- 
tection inside the households in which they worked but could have been 
converted to Judaism there. The question arises: In such cases would not 
their children have obtained Jewish identity in an orthodox manner? 

The Eurafricans in the Petite Céte communities, like several other 
members, may have traveled to Amsterdam to be circumcised and edu- 
cated in the Jewish faith. But this does not answer the question: Who were 
the mothers of these mestizo Jews? These women were certainly either 
African or Afro-European. However, would they have been converts to 
Judaism, as A Fonseca and A Soares seem to have been? Their conversion 
would constitute an important step, tantamount to their social integra- 
tion into the religious community. Unfortunately, we have not found any 
documents that would enable us to answer these questions. 


Conversion: African Jews 


In Guiné do Cabo Verde, there were other African and Eurafrican 
Jews, besides the offspring of marriages between Portuguese Jews and 
Senegalese mothers. A Jesuit document written in 1624 strongly suggests 
that local Senegalese were being actively proselytized. The letter in ques- 
tion was sent by the Portuguese Provincial of the Jesuits to a deputy of 
the Mesa da Consciéncia e Ordens, a royal tribunal for religious matters. 
The document reads: 


according to what has been stated the majority of the [Portuguese] people on the 
Coast of Guinea are “da nacao” and God grant that they are not pure Jews, and 
they live with the greatest of ease, and one knows the [ill] will they have for the 
Jesuits and what they are able to do here [in Portugal] and there [in Guinea], and 
at times one has come across “gentio” [pagans or, in general, local African people] 
whom they circumcise and who live in their [the Jews’] way. % 


We do not know the scale of these conversions. But Jewish proselytiz- 
ing is not surprising if we remember that Portuguese and Luso-African 
Christians in Guiné not only raised their children as Christians, but also 
tried to convert the African Grumetes who worked with them and whom 
they often raised from childhood. 

Some Africans were converted to Judaism in Amsterdam. In 1611, 
Martim de Lestringa, gelandes de nacdo (i.e., born in Zeeland) reported 


& ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 209, fol. 718-718v. 
6 Letter from the Provincial da Companhia to Dr. Antao de Mesquita, deputy of the 
Mesa da Consciéncia e Ordens, Lisbon, February 15, 1624, in Brasio, MMA, vol. V, p. 
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to the Inquisidores of Lisbon that standing in front of the Amsterdam 
synagogue, he had heard three Blacks who were bemoaning the fact that 
their [African] friend had been converted: 


And he recalls that when he, the witness, was with the said Portuguese at the 
synagogue door, at the door were three black men deeply regretting that the said 
Jews had perverted a black man, their mate, and made him into a Jew. * 


The conversion of Blacks may have been part of a broader strategy by 
Dutch Jews to recruit Africans to help them on the Guinea Coast. Later in 
1611, the Sephardic merchants Diogo Dias Querido (or David Querido) 
and Diogo Nunes Belmonte (or Jacob Israel Belmonte), who were among 
the wealthiest members of the Amsterdam community and leaders of 
the Bet Jacob congregation, were reported to be actively involved in the 
Guinea trade with Dutch partners: 


they have on the said coast [of Guinea] five big well rigged ships in good order, 
namely, three to stay, two to come and go, and to trade they have launches and 
small vessels to enter the Rivers [of Guinea]. To this business the said Diogo Dias 
has some black men from that coast in his house, who are learning the Dutch 
language, and they are taken in the vessels as translators.*5 


These Africans, who were clearly servants, were being instructed in 
Jewish law and were being converted to Judaism. Their legal status in 
Amsterdam, however, would have been free, since slavery was not formally 
recognized in the Netherlands at this date. As Dienke Hondius, historian 
of race relations in early modern Netherlands, writes, “Since slavery did 
not formally exist, there was no formal emancipation or manumission ... 


23: “Outra reza6 hé uermos que segundo se affirma a maior parte da gente da Costa 
de Guiné hé gente da naga6 e guarde Deos na6 seia6 finos judeos, e viuem ala larga, e 
sabesse a vOtade que tem 4 Companhia e 0 que podem Ia e ca, e tem se por vezes achado 
gentio que elles circuncida6 e viuem ao seu modo.” 

ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 130v: “E he lembrado que estando elle 
declarante com o dito portugues a porta da dita synagoga, estavao a dita porta tres 
negros fasendo grandes queixas, de os ditos judeus lhe averem pervertido hum negro seu 
companheiro e feito judeu.” 

“Avisos para o conselho d’estado dados a 9. de nouembro 611” per mao do Dom Pedro 
de Castilho, Inquisidor mor, Brasio, MMA, vol. V, p. 46: “tem na dita costa cinquo naos 
grandes bem em ordem, tres de estada cOtinua e duas que va6 e vem, e para o resgate 
e trato lanchas, e nauios pequenos para entrar nos Rios. Para este negocio tras o dito 
Diogo Dias alguns negros daquella costa em sua casa, que aprendem a lingoa Olandesa, 
e os leudo nos nauios por lingoas.” 

See Schorsch, Jews and Blacks, p. 93. Schorsch appears to be citing the same document 
as ours in note 65. 
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When Spanish and Portuguese merchants came to northern Europe, the 
status of their black African servants ... was not immediately clear.” 

Querido and Belmonte’s African servants were trained so that 
their patrons could trust them as agents of commerce. Like Christian 
Grumetes, they were expected to serve as translators who could guide 
European travelers on the coast. From Amsterdam to Guinea, conversion 
of African translators and assistants and of servants went hand in hand 
with and complemented trade between Europeans and Africans. Whereas 
Portuguese (Old) Christians who were engaged in the slave trade bap- 
tized their captives, Portuguese/Dutch Jewish merchants did not baptize 
any slaves. They did, however, tend to convert those Africans who lived 
and worked within their households. On the Guinea Coast, such conver- 
sions may be explained by the fact that a Jewish servant was less of a 
danger than a non-Jew to betray the rest of the family to the Inquisition. 

Sephardic Jews of Portuguese origin who settled elsewhere in Europe 
followed a similar practice of converting their household servants. In his 
study of Hamburg’s seventeenth-century Portuguese Jewish community, 
Michael Studemund-Halevy cites the case of one family whose peregrina- 
tions took them from Lisbon to Italy to north Germany. The family of 
Alvaro Dinis included a black servant woman named Felippa (or Filipa) 
who, along with the family, “followed the Laws of Moses.”® This practice 
of converting family servants began in Iberia, while the New Christians 
were still subject to arrest by the Inquisition. By converting their servants, 
a secretly Judaizing family in Portugal could reduce the danger that their 
religious rituals would be divulged by servants, an unpleasant experience 
for some unfortunate Marranos, and one that is recorded in the archival 
records of Inquisition trials.” 

For the Jews of Senegal’s Petite Cote, like those living in Portugal, 
self-protection was a significant motive for converting one’s household 
servants (or slaves). The threat — even if remote — posed by the presence, 
further south at Cacheu, of Church officials who could order arrests and 
delivery of the prisoners to the Inquisition, would have served to empha- 
size the wisdom of ensuring that all household servants as well as African 


& Hondius, “Black Africans,” p. 90. 

68 Michael Studemund-Halevy, Biographisches Lexikon der Hamburger Sefarden, die 
Grabinschriften des Portugiesenfriedhofs an der Konigstrasse in Hamburg-Altona, 
Christians Verlag, Hamburg, 2000, p. 24. 

69 See for example Nathan Wachtel, La Foi du Souvenir; See also A.C. de C.M. Saunders, 
A Social History of Black Slaves and Freedmen in Portugal 1441-1555, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1982, 222. 
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interpreters or grumetes with whom one maintained close personal con- 
tact, should themselves be converted to Judaism. 

Even after they moved to Amsterdam, these Portuguese Jews followed 
what was essentially a Portuguese model in their relations with African 
servants and assistants. The practice of converting interpreters had begun 
with the earliest Portuguese voyages to Senegal in the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury, and it was not limited to New Christians. This was part of a gen- 
eral policy with regard to potential partners in trade and politics. In 
the 1480s, Buumi Jeleen or D. Jodo Bemoim, the Wolof claimant to the 
“throne” of Jolof, was brought to Lisbon where he formed an alliance 
with the Portuguese Crown and converted to Christianity.7° Where possi- 
ble, and especially in Congo, the Portuguese Crown maintained a policy 
of conversion and alliance with the local political elite. 

In later seventeenth-century Amsterdam, Dutch Protestant authorities 
adopted practices that had long been common among both Portuguese 
Jews and Catholics while they were living in Africa. Ernst van den Boogaart 
recounts that in 1629 the Amsterdam church council gave permission for 
the baptism of some mulatto children on the Gold Coast. He adds, how- 
ever, that not until mid-century did Eurafricans begin to play a significant 
role as interpreters and middlemen for the Dutch in West Africa.7* 

Even though the conversion to Judaism of servants and grumetes?? is 
documented during the second decade of the seventeenth century both in 
Senegal and in Amsterdam, the presence of mestizo offspring created quite 
a different question regarding Jewish identity in Upper Guinea. By 1630, 
the Jewish population of Joal and Porto d’Ale had significantly declined, 
following the return of many of the original settlers to Amsterdam. In 
subsequent years, the accounts of European visitors to the coast suggest 
that some of the Eurafrican offspring who remained in Guinea even after 
their fathers returned to Europe continued to identify as Jews. For Jewish 
merchants who stayed in Senegambia and for their mestizo children, 
Jewish identity was a question of descent, even though it could not be 
associated with supposed purity of bloodline. 


7° About the episode of Buumi Jeleen and Joao II, see Avelino Teixeira da Mota, “D. Joao 
Bemoim e a Expedigao Portuguesa ao Senegal em 1489,” Boletim Cultural da Guiné 
Portuguesa xxvi, no. 101 (1971), 67-72. 

7* Ernst van den Boogaart, “Colour Prejudice and the Yardstick of Civility,” p. 43. 

7 The term “grumetes” or, in French, “gourmettes,” generally implied that the Africans in 
question were Christians. Since these intermediaries by definition also spoke Crioulo or 
European languages, the term also implies a certain degree of assimilation of European 
cultural practices. In all probability, by the eighteenth century the term was applied by 
Europeans to the heavily Africanized descendants of Luso-African Portuguese. 
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Portuguese and Sephardic Notions of Raga and 
of “Black” and “White” 


Race and attitudes toward race as they are socially constructed have to be 
understood as they were in their specific temporal context. The Portuguese 
experience provided the foundation for attitudes among the Sephardic 
community of Amsterdam. The concept of raca was closely related to other 
categories in late sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Luso-African accounts 
about Guinea of Cape Verde.73 It should be noted that the term “raga” 
(race) was in common use at the time, for example as part of the lexicon of 
the Portuguese Inquisition and in assessment of “purity of blood” that was 
required of candidates for specific posts and honorary titles. This process 
began to have concrete consequences from the 1570s onward. 

But the Portuguese raga evoked family origin (the roots), either eth- 
nic, social, or religious. The term was not necessarily connected with skin 
color or other physical features, even if the latter could be signs of a cer- 
tain social status, like slavery. It had a similar meaning to the concept 
of nacao, and hence sometimes an individual may be described as either 
“of the Wolof nation” [“jalofo de nacao”| or “of the Wolof race” [“de 
raca jalofo”|, or “of the Wolof caste” [“de casta jalofo” |, just as another 
individual might be referred to as “of the moorish race,” “of the moorish 
nation,” or of “moorish caste.”74 

The same applies to Jewish and New Christian identification, including 
self-identification. The discourse of the mulata from Olinda, A Soares, is 
a case in point. She was accused of stating that she was proud of belong- 
ing to the caste of New Christians which, as she asserted, was better than 
the caste of Old Christians. This was part of a common counterdiscourse 
among New Christians, a reaction to the permanent pressure against peo- 
ple of Jewish descent in Catholic society. But this response appropriated 
the Old Christian discourse fostered by the Inquisition in Iberia. 

The case of A Soares illustrates a first response to the ideological perse- 
cution that targeted people of Sephardic descent. The Sephardim adopted 


73 About the representativeness of a Luso-African culture in these accounts, see Horta, “Evi- 
dence for Luso-African Identity”: nation [“nagao”], caste [“casta”], or lineage/genealogy 
[“geracdo” |. Nation, comes from birth (de onde nasceu, nascimento). That is the meaning of 
“judeu de nagao.” “Caste,” in the Western African context, may reflect the Indian meaning 
already perceived by early Portuguese in Asia. It seems to be a wine-growing metaphor which 
purported to express a common genealogical origin. The same applies to “race” [“raga”]. 
Horta, “What makes a ‘nation’? Identity markers and representational incongruence in 
r6th and 17th century Guiné,” in Horta and J. Senna-Martinez (eds.), Identidade nos 
Interfaces Portugueses no Mundo: representagoes nas escritas de viagem/ Identity in the 
Global Portuguese Interfaces: representations in travel writing, Lisbon, in press. 
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an assertive discourse on identity, a “mirror” strategy that used the cate- 
gory of New Christian (and therefore, the one of Jew). A Soares was not 
an isolated case. In Guinea in the 1560s, within the Luso-African com- 
munity of Buguendo, mocking Christian values was part of crypto-Jew- 
ish sociability. A similar situation can be found in the 1590s in Angola, 
where the accusation that gente da nagao were guilty of the death of 
Christ was inverted, turned against the Old Christians. Hence, we may 
argue, slightly modifying Studemund-Halevy’s and Schorsch’s argument, 
that the self-representation of a proud identity was an earlier Sephardic 
response. A subsequent response in the Netherlands later in the seven- 
teenth century would be the full application, by the Sephardim them- 
selves, of the principles of purity of blood to the Jewish community. 

The transition to a second stage in which African blood could be a rea- 
son for religious exclusion was not a linear path within mixed Sephardic 
families. The fact that a Eurafrican woman like A Soares could firmly 
include herself in the same casta of os da nagao has deep significance. 
It reveals the attitude that prevailed within families who came from 
Portugal or from Guinea to the Netherlands, or who lived in northeast- 
ern Brazil: an inclusive attitude toward mixed-raced members. 

A Soares, just like A Fonseca, would be considered by their masters or 
former masters to be in the same casta, geracdo, or raca as they themselves, 
a circumstance that had deep implications in the transmission of religious 
identity both in Guinea and in sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
Portugal. This inclusive attitude toward mixed-raced members is crucial 
to understanding the first two generations of Jews living in Amsterdam. 

In Amsterdam and in Hamburg, a sense of “Portuguese” identity was 
increasingly connected with emphasis on one’s genealogy. Historians 
Studemund-Halevy and Schorsch have both associated this tendency with 
the Iberian concept of limpeza de sangue (Spanish: limpieza de sangre). In 
Portugal, the origins of this concept were closely linked with the forced 
conversions of 1496/1497 and the establishment of the Inquisition four 
decades later. In his masterful study of the Inquisition, La Logique des 
Batchers, Nathan Wachtel details the development of this idea of an hered- 
itary stain that could not be effaced by conversion: “de religieux, le critére 
discriminant est devenu biologique, en méme temps que la pureté de sang 
en vient a se superposer, en quelque sorte, a la pureté de la foi.”75 


75 Nathan Wachtel, La Logique des Bichers. Paris, Seuil, 2009, p. 21: “From religious, the 
operant criterion subsequently became biological, while at the same time purity of blood 
came to supplant, in some respects, the concept of purity of faith.” It should be stressed 
that Wachtel does not use the term “biologique” here to imply genetic biology, but simply 
descent. 
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It is important to recognize the socially constructed nature of the 
Portuguese concept of limpeza de sangue. This concept nevertheless 
engendered an increasingly rigid identity model that reflects elements of a 
caste system. Yosef Kaplan acknowledges that “the ideological origins of 
this concept were not racial but religious and social.”7° Fernanda Olival 
goes further: 


One point is unequivocally true throughout the peninsula in the modern era: this 
type of restrictive qualification does not target biological purity in any racial 
sense that would imply genetic characteristics; to the contrary, the problem is one 
of an ideological-religious nature, with a powerful impact on social and political 
structures.77 


In contrast to a West African model of flexible identity, this Iberian notion 
of identity effectively created an a priori lifelong category into which 
the individual fit, regardless of social and cultural factors. This ascriptive 
identity was imposed upon New Christians and Jews alike. In Portugal 
restrictive statutes against the New Christians were implemented at the 
end of the sixteenth century and through the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century, that is, precisely at the time that the first refugees from 
Lisbon were establishing the Amsterdam Sephardic community. 

Both Studemund-Halevy and Schorsch observe the historical irony in 
the fact that Sephardic immigrants to northern Europe should have appro- 
priated a fundamental idea associated with the Inquisition. Studemund- 
Halevy writes: “After they returned to Judaism, those New Christians 
who had lived as crypto-Jews in Portugal and Spain, took for themselves 
the Iberian concept of purity of the blood, above all as a means of empha- 
sizing their pride in their Jewish heritage and in their being the Chosen.”78 
They transformed the concept into pride in their Jewish ancestry and in 
their status as the Chosen People. 


76 Kaplan, Les Nouveaux-Juifs d’Amsterdam, p. 73: “les origines idéologiques de cette con- 

ception [of blood purity] n’étaient pas raciales mais religieuses et sociales.” Kaplan also 

emphasizes “the profound affinity” that the “New Jews” had, even after they settled in 

Amsterdam, for a value system that was Iberian in origin (p. 68). 

Fernanda Olival, “Rigor e interesses: os estatutos de limpeza de sangue em Portugal,” 

Cadernos de Estudos Sefarditas 4 (2004), p. 152: “Um ponto, todavia, é inequivoco em 

toda a Peninsula na Epoca Moderna: com este tipo de requisitos nao se visava a pureza 

bioldgica da raga pelas suas qualidades genéticas; tratava-se, ao invés, de um problema 
de natureza ideoldgico-religiosa, com forte impacto na estruturag¢a4o social e politica.” 

78 Studemund-Halevy, Biographisches Lexikon, p. 25: “Die als Kryptojuden in Portugal und 
Spanien lebenden Neuchristen (cristGos novos, tornizados) tibernehmen nach ihrer Riickkehr 
ins Judentum das iberische Konzept der Blutenreinheit (limpieza de sangre) das vor allem 
den Stolz auf die jiidische Herkunft und auf ihre Auserwahltheit ausdriicken soll.” 
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Jonathan Schorsch traces a similar evolution of Sephardic identity 
in Amsterdam. He identifies this process, which he dates primarily to 
the mid-1600s, with a gradually dawning awareness on the part of the 
Portuguese Jews and their descendents, of their identity as “whites,” an 
awareness that led in turn to the effort to deny equal status to Eurafrican 
and African Jews. He writes: 


Slaves seem frequently to have been converted ritually, circumcised and/or 
immersed, and when manumitted ... absorbed in some fashion within the Jewish 
community. Beginning in seventeenth century northwest European countries (the 
Netherlands, England) ... these practices began to recede.79 


One needs, however, to qualify Schorsch’s use of the term “slave” both 
because slave status was not officially recognized in the early seventeenth 
century in the United Provinces*®° and also because there is a tendency in 
Schorsch’s argumentation to consider the term as practically a synonym 
for “black.” Many, but certainly not all African Jews in seventeenth-cen- 
tury Amsterdam were servants. Furthermore, if one expands the category 
of “black Jews” to include Eurafricans, then the two terms do not coin- 
cide at all. 


Conclusion 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, notions of race were not 
clearly articulated among the Jews of the Petite Céte, nor was skin color 
an important marker of identity or social status either for these Jews or 
for their Senegalese neighbors and protectors. The early Sephardic com- 
munities of Joal and Porto d’Ale did not distance themselves from the 
prevailing model of identity formation followed by Africans and Luso- 
Africans in late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Guiné. In this 
model, as detailed earlier, skin color was not an a priori, rigidly deter- 
mined characteristic but rather a fluid concept that reflected cultural 
identity and profession. 


79 Schorsch, Jews and Black, p. 70. 

8° The fact that slavery was not legally recognized in the United Provinces probably led 
to cicumlocutions, and is likely the reason why the word “slave” does not appear in the 
register of the Jewish cemetery at Ouderkerk after 1617. For a discussion of the use of 
related terminology in place of “slave,” see Hagoort, Het Beth Haim in Ouderkerk aan 
de Amstel, p. 384. Hagoort writes of the black Jews, most of whom do appear to have 
been buried in a separate part of the Beth Haim cemetery, that they were “probably for 
the most part brought [to Amsterdam] as slaves and here freed,” 
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The prevailing model in early seventeenth-century Senegal — flexible, 
and allowing for multiple, contextually determined identities — was simi- 
lar to models of identity in the early Jewish community in Senegal,** most 
of whose members had grown up as New Christians in Portugal, where 
Jewish identity had to be kept secret at risk of one’s life. Once they arrived 
on the Petite Céte, these Portuguese merchants could publicly proclaim 
their Jewish identity. Nevertheless, some of them (Joshua Israel) contin- 
ued to use their Christian identity when they traveled or in their dealings 
with African Christians. In their relations with African rulers — to whom 
they were entirely beholden for commerce and for protection — these 
Jewish traders established respectful dialogue, including theological 
discussions. Early seventeenth-century Inquisition sources give no evi- 
dence of discrimination,® either between the Sephardic merchants and 
their African hosts, or between the European and Eurafrican members 
of the Jewish community in Senegal. This legacy is in striking contrast 
to the situation in the Sephardic community of later seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam, as well as to the clearly discriminatory attitudes seen in the 
Jewish community of eighteenth-century Suriname. 


5« For a portrait of identity construction in the early Portuguese community in Amsterdam, 
see Kaplan, Les Nouveaux-Juifs, pp. 23-45. 

Absence of written evidence is not definitive proof that discrimination, either based upon 
religion or upon other parameters, was nonexistent in Joal and Porto d’Ale, particularly 
in view of the relative paucity of sources that may be traced to eyewitness accounts in 
Senegal. However, the tenor of the few conversations that are actually recorded, as well as 
the early comportment of the Portuguese community in Amsterdam, along with the high 
level of respect that was quite clearly paid to the one Eurafrican member of the Senegal 
community whose subsequent life in Amsterdam is well-documented, all point to an ear- 
lier period that is relatively free of discrimination based upon physical appearance. 
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Religious Interaction 


Catholics, Jews, and Muslims in Early 
Seventeenth-Century 
Upper Guinea 


“Disserao ao rei que nos os catélicos ... adoravamos em pedras e em 
paus.”? 


The Jews of the Petite Céte were protected from representatives of the 
Inquisition by the local Wolof and Sereer elite who were, in large part, 
Muslims. The historical context of Jewish-Muslim relations in the cen- 
tury following the expulsion or forced conversion of Iberian Jews sheds 
light on the relations that developed between the Jews of Senegal’s Petite 
Céte, and the neighboring Muslim rulers. The long passage written 
around 1608 by Sebastiéo Fernandes Cacao, cited in Chapter 1, clearly 
indicates that the Jews of Porto d’Ale enjoyed a measure of protection 
against Portuguese Christians. 

The Senegalese ruler who took the side of the Jews was the Teigne, 
or Teefi, the Wolof leader of the state known as Baol. He was a Muslim. 
It was clearly in his economic self-interest to welcome the newly estab- 
lished Jewish merchants. With their ties to Holland, these men provided 


« “They told the King that we Catholics worshipped sticks and stones.” 

A preliminary version of this chapter was initially published as “Catholics, Jews and 
Muslims in Early Seventeenth-Century Guiné,” in Richard L. Kagan and Philip D. Morgan, 
eds., Atlantic Diasporas: Jews, Conversos, and Crypto-Jews in the Age of Mercantilism, 
1500-1800, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009, pp. 170-194. The authors 
wish to thank both of the editors for their extensive comments and suggested revisions to 
an earlier draft of that chapter. We also wish to express our appreciation to Johns Hopkins 
University Press for allowing us to retain the copyright to this chapter. In addition, we 
take the opportunity here to thank our coauthor in that volume, Aviva Ben-Ur, for fruitful 
discussions that enabled us to situate the experience of Sephardic Jews in Senegal within 
the broader context of Jewish settlement throughout the Dutch commercial empire. 
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competition for the Portuguese and Luso-African merchants based in 
the Cape Verde Islands and at Cacheu, located in northern present-day 
Guinea-Bissau about 200 kilometers south of the Petite Céte, and also for 
the English and the French who, sometimes with the help of the lancados 
and Luso-Africans, traded in the king’s land. Nevertheless, one wonders 
whether something more was at issue. Was this ruler consciously follow- 
ing Muslim law, by extending protected or dhimmi status to the Jews 
who had settled on or adjacent to his territory? The dhimmi were non- 
Muslims — mainly People of the Book; Jews and Christians — who lived 
within a Muslim society. They were given protection and some rights, 
such as freedom of religion — but not to proselytize — and freedom to 
carry out trade. 

After the 1497 conversion/expulsion of Portuguese Jews, as many as 
50,000 fled Iberia. Of these, a significant number, perhaps a majority, 
emigrated to Muslim lands, including Morocco and the Ottoman Empire. 
By the second half of the sixteenth century, the Ottoman Empire was a 
preferred location for self-exiled Iberian Jews.* An important attraction 
of Islamic polities was the protection of dhimmi status. A few decades 
later, the Portuguese/Dutch Jews in Senegal may also have sought out 
Islamic states. For the Jewish settlers in Senegal, this would have pro- 
vided a second motive for establishing their communities north of the 
Gambia. Besides being geographically further removed from the danger 
of the Inquisition,’ the Jews of the Petite Céte were in a region that was 
at least nominally under the sway of Muslim states. 

Recent scholarship suggests that dhimmi status was accorded to Jewish 
traders in the western Sahara at an early date.4 Research by Ghislaine 
Lydon shows that the practice continued, in southern Morocco, into the 


b 


See Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism, p. 19; see also Jonathan Israel, 
Diaspora within a Diaspora; Jews, Crypto-Jews and the World Maritime Empires (15 40- 
1740), Brill, Leiden, 2002, p.12. On the Morocco experience see José Alberto Tavim, Os 
Judeus na expansao portuguesa em Marrocos durante o século XVI — origens e activi- 
dades de uma comunidade, Distrital de Braga, APPACDM, 1997. 

Although the Inquisition was never formally established in the Cape Verde Islands, 
the inhabitants, as well as Portuguese settled at Cacheu could ask for visitadores (see 
Chapter 1). The Bishop of Cape Verde could be empowered by the Lisbon Inquisition 
to send his own visitadores to make inquiries in matters of faith like this one, but local 
alliances obstructed their work. A more efficient inquisitorial procedure would have 
been to send visitadores directly from Lisbon, but, despite repeated demands from civil 
and clerical authorities, there is no evidence that this ever happened in Senegambia (see 
Appendix II). 

4 We wish to express our gratitude to Labelle Prussin for sharing with us the results of her 
extensive research on Jewish traders and artisans in the Sahara and the Sahel from the 
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nineteenth century.’ Even though this may also have been the case along 
the coast of Senegal before the seventeenth century, there is insufficient 
historical evidence of social and cultural continuity between medieval or 
early modern Jewish expansion in the Sahara, and the situation further 
south, in subsaharan West Africa, to confirm this hypothesis.® 

The early seventeenth-century relationship between Portuguese Jews 
and the Wolofs and Serers who inhabited coastal Senegambia north of 
the Gambia River may in part reflect the experience of Sephardic Jews 
who were protected by Muslim rulers in Morocco and the Ottoman 
Empire. In Inquisition records, one witness states that the Jews received 
the king’s protection because they payed them, peitavam. However, this 
verb “peitar” does not mean a regular payment but rather a gift or a 
reward for favors in business, something that was rather common among 
European settlers in their relationships with local rulers all over riverine 
Senegambia. 

More important to the evolution of Muslim-Jewish relations on the 
Petite Céte, however, was the specific Senegambian context of interaction 


Middle Ages through the early modern period. For results of this research, see Prussin, 
“Judaic Threads in the West African Tapestry, ‘No More Forever?’” The Art Bulletin 88, 
no. 2 (June 2006). We would also like to acknowledge our discussions with the anthro- 
pologist Francisco Freire who shared with us his evidence of a Jewish presence in the 
genealogies of the Bidan of southwestern Mauritania. See Freire, “Identity discourse in 
Arabophone Mauritania and the pervasive ‘Jewish element’,” paper presented to the 
Conference Knowledge and the Sciences in Africa, 20th International Conference of the 
“African Studies Association in Germany” (VAD), Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat, 
Frankfurt am Main, July 24, 2006, and “Narrativas nacrani entre os bidan do sudoeste 
da Mauritania: a viagem europeia e suas reconfiguracoes tribais,” doctoral dissertation in 
Anthropology, Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 2008. 

“As elsewhere in North Africa, the Jews in Guelmim [southern Morocco] were under 
the protection of the local Muslim authority ... [they] were relegated to protected status 
(dhimmi), in exchange for the payment of a yearly poll tax”: Ghislaine Lydon, “Partners 
in Profit: The Legal and Practical Implications of Muslim-Jewish Collaborations in Trans- 
Saharan Trade,” paper presented to the meeting of the ESSHC, Ghent, April 2010, p. 8; see 
also Lydon, On Trans-Saharan Trails: Islamic Law, Trade Networks and Cross-Cultural 
Exchange in Nineteenth Century Western Africa, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
2009. We wish to thank Professor Lydon for sharing with us this most recent paper. 
Further, the survey by Idrissa Ba of written sources on Jewish origins in the Sahel does not 
conclusively establish a nexus with the Senegambian region. See Ba, “La problématique 
de la présence juive au Sahara et au Soudan d’aprés Jean Léon l’Africain,” Outre-Mers 
94, NO. 350-351 (2006), pp. 249-266; idem., “Continuité ou discontinuité de la présence 
juive 4 Walata et dans le Sahel ouest-africain du XVe au XIXe siécle,” Outre-Mers 96, 
no. 358-359 (2008), pp. 147-185, and his unpublished dissertation, “Présence juive au 
Sahara et au Soudan au Moyen Age: perceptions et réalités,” thése de doctorat, Université 
de Paris I Panthéon-Sorbonne, 2006.We wish to thank Ralph Austen for his critical com- 
mentary on the question of possible dhimmi status for Jewish traders in the Sahara. 
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among African groups and between Africans and Europeans. Here, a tra- 
dition of host-client hospitality that had long served as the foundation of 
social and commercial relationships, was extended to the Portuguese and 
to their Luso-African descendents. 

On the Upper Guinea Coast, Portuguese and Luso-Africans generally 
identified themselves and were identified by the Africans as Christians. 
But on the Petite Céte, as soon as the Portuguese redefined their reli- 
gious identity in a public way, that new identity would have had implica- 
tions for the manner in which they related to their landlords. Once they 
identified themselves as Jews, these Sephardic merchants established a 
discourse with their Muslim hosts, including theological dialogue that 
clearly distinguished them from Christian traders. 


Discourse between Senegambians and Jews: 
Iconolatry and Iconoclasm 


In early seventeenth-century Senegal, Jews and Muslims carried out theo- 
logical discussions in which the Jews stressed the similarity of their beliefs 
and rituals to Muslim court customs. Our knowledge of such conversa- 
tions comes primarily from Inquisition records. In Senegambia, where the 
Inquisition was never officially established, and where these practicing 
Jews were never brought to trial, the informants were not themselves 
Jews, and most of them had not directly participated in the religious con- 
versations in question. A significant part of our information is therefore 
indirect, although we do possess some eyewitness accounts. Consequently, 
reports about theological discussions between Senegalese Muslims and 
Dutch/Portuguese Jews have to be treated with caution. 

These conversations, as recounted by Inquisition witnesses, frequently 
centered on shared attitudes toward Christian iconolatry. The discussions 
evoked Christian reliance upon religious imagery, such as wooden statues. 
For example, in 1612, a witness who reported to the Vicar of Cacheu, 
Bartolomeu Rebelo Tavares, asserted that he had heard, from the mora- 
dores, or Portuguese inhabitants of Guinea of Cape Verde, that the Jewish 
traders of the Petite Céte were deriding Christian reliance upon images: 


and they [the Jews] said that they were the ones who knew God, and that we 
[Christians] were idolators, prone to adoration of sticks and stones.” 


7 ANTT, Inquisic¢ao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 580: “e diziao que elles eraéo os que conhesiao 
a Deos e que nos eramos idolatras que adoravamos paos e pedras” (testimony of Antonio 
Vaz Piloto). 
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Another witness reported to the same vicar that one of the Jews of the 
Petite Céte, Luis Fernandes Duarte, or Joshua Israel, had expressed virtu- 
ally the same ideas. Duarte had uttered many “blasphemous words, call- 
ing us Christians, pagans and saying that we engage in the adoration of 
sticks and stones.”* The focus of both attacks was, of course, the charge 
that Catholics worshipped images. This accusation may have had a second 
level of reception in the specific context of Portuguese and Luso-African 
settlers’ religious experience. Other Inquisition records also accused Old 
Christians, particularly langados, of sharing local ritual practices con- 
sidered to be gentilicas or idolatrous.? Nevertheless, we think that Jews 
needed to clarify their religious position in an official Catholic context 
because this was the origin of the potential threat to their position on 
the Petite Céte: the bishop’s representatives and, indirectly, the Lisbon 
Inquisition. We intend to show that there was a fight over religious repre- 
sentations going on that was not limited to a European context. 

To some extent, this testimony reflects a Catholic obsession with 
charges of idolatry. One of the questions specifically asked of witnesses 
by Catholic authorities in Cacheu was, “Do you know whether these 
Jews express blasphemies and heresies to the Catholics’ faces and to the 
followers of Jesus Christ and whether they say that we worship sticks 
and stones and are idolators.”!° In fact, the formula frequently used by 
Jews for Christians’ adoration of sticks and stones refers to Isaiah 37:19. 
According to this passage, the gods of the Gentiles are not gods at all 
but “works of the hand of man, made of wood and stone.” This ques- 
tion may, in turn, be situated within a wider discourse about images, 
saint worship, and idolatry. At the turn of the seventeenth century, all 
of these issues were directly related both to ongoing theological debates 
between Jews and Catholics and to Reformation opposition to this 


8 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 585: “por sua boqua muitas blasfemeas cha- 
mando-nos aos cristaos de gentios e que adoravamos paos e pedras.” 
Philip Havik has shown the relevance of the penetration of African rituals in Portuguese 
trading factories on the Upper Guinea Coast. These rituals constituted part of the reli- 
gious lives of a number of Christians even in Catholic places such as Cacheu. See Havik, 
“La sorcellerie, l’acculturation et le genre: la pérsecution religieuse de l’Inquisition por- 
tugaise contre les femmes africaines converties en Haut Guinée (XVIle siécle),” Revista 
Lusofona de Ciéncia das Religides Ml, no. 5/6 (XXXX), 2004, 99-116. On the partici- 
pation of Luso-Africans in ritos gentilicos, see also Silva, “A Inquisigéo em Cabo Verde, 
Guiné e S. Tomé e Principe,” vol. I, pp. 201 ff. See also Horta, “Ser ‘Portugués’ em terras 
de Africanos,” pp. 272-273. 
70 ANTT Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 579v-580 (August 7, 1612): “Se sabem que 
estes Judeus dizem blasfemeas e haeresias diante dos catholicos e fieis de Jesu Cristo e se 
dizem que adoramos paos e pedras e que somos idolatras.” 
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aspect of Catholic religious practice. In addition, the discourse reflects, 
to some extent, Jewish merchants’ awareness that their argument could 
be adapted to a Muslim audience who would be receptive to attitudes 
opposed to idolatry. 

Priests and Catholic missionaries in Senegambia and Guiné de Cabo 
Verde were themselves in a delicate situation, as they were living among 
a largely non-Christian population who neither shared their theologi- 
cal precepts, nor accepted their religious authority. Church officials were 
acutely aware of this lack of authority, which severely compromised 
efforts to counter what they perceived to be Jewish attacks on Catholic 
doctrine. Testimony collected by the Vicar in Cacheu included the asser- 
tion and admission that: 


Many times these Jews speak public blasphemy against the holy name of Christ, 
[but] the Catholics are not able to offer resistance, because they are in the land of 
Black “gentios” [i.e., black, non-Christian, non-Muslims]."" 


Additional evidence of theological disputation between New Christians 
and Catholics in Senegambia may be seen in a 1610 report about one 
Gongalo Gomes. Gomes, a New Christian residing in the Gambia, had 
engaged in a theological debate centered on the Old Testament, which he 
quoted at length both in Latin and in Hebrew. This is evidence of the use 
of the Old Testament as part of religious polemics to express Jewish or 
crypto-Jewish faith. 

If we define marrano identity as a fluid state and not as a rigid posi- 
tion between Jewish and Christian religious feelings, there nevertheless 
existed points of tension. This tension appears to have diminished with 
the possibility of being a public Jew. The question of image adoration in 
Africa, as well as in Europe and America, was one area in which this ten- 
sion expressed itself. A rupture in behavior took place with the rejection 
of the crucifix and images of the saints and Mary, sometimes taking the 
form of iconoclasm. The emphasis of public Jews on an anti-idolatric dis- 
course was also evidence of one of the main points of rupture within the 
previous marrano situation. Anti-iconolatric discourse becomes cathartic 
for those who have recently rejected their previous crypto-Jewish condi- 
tion. That discourse expresses the acceptance and assertion of a nonrec- 
oncilable boundary, within the new model of identity. 


™ ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 581: Gaspar Carneiro (witness): “Muitas 
vezes diziao estes judeos muitas blasfemeas publicamente contra 0 sancto nome de Cristo 
a que os catholicos nao podiao resistir por ser terra de negros gentios.” 

= ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, livro 25, fol. 6tov—611 (July 12, 1610). 
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By the early seventeenth century, Portuguese commercial activity in 
Senegambia was no longer exclusively organized from the Cape Verde 
archipelago. Mainland traffic was centered at Cacheu. Many of the Jewish 
and New Christian traders, however, did business with Dutch vessels; this 
illicit trade represented an economic loss for Old Christians and a few New 
Christians based at Cacheu and in the Cape Verde Islands. The latter group, 
therefore, had both religious and economic motives for seeking to curtail 
the involvement of Sephardic merchants in the trade from the Petite Céte. 
On more than one occasion, legations from Cacheu visited the local rulers 
of the Petite Céte, to try to convince them to evict their Jewish clients.*3 

The Petite Cote encompassed territory belonging to three different 
Senegalese states. (See Map I.2.) To the north, the important Wolof state 
of Cayor extended to the trading center of Rufisque. Less than fifty kilo- 
meters further south, the King of Baol (the Teigne) controlled the village 
of Porto d’Ale. Between Porto d’Ale and the Gambia, the village of Joal 
belonged to the Wolof-Sereer state of Sine [Sin], ruled by the Bar Siin 
(also referred to in seventeenth-century sources as the Berbecin or King 
of Joal).*4 (See Map I.z.) 

Baol was separated from Siin by a river, known to the Portuguese in 
the seventeenth century as rio Sereno. This river, which André Alvares de 
Almada described as “small” [“pequeno”], was sufficiently important to 
figure in descriptions and some maps of the era.t’ Almada estimated the 
distance between the two trading towns as four leagues. 

The Senegambian rulers were not swayed by the Portuguese argument 
that Jews should be prohibited from settling or trading along the coast. 
Indeed, from their perspective, their chief interest was to protect all sorts 
of traders, regardless of nationality or religious affiliation. The resulting 
largely unrestricted acceptance of foreign traders was in some sense anal- 
ogous to the practice, found further south in the Casamance and in the 
Mande-influenced lower Gambia, of offering a form of “safe conduct” to 
visiting traders, even in time of conflict.*¢ 


3 About these legations, see Mark and Horta, “Two Early Seventeenth-Century Sephardic 
Communities,” p. 234, and Antonio Mendes, “Le réle de l’Inquisition en Guinée,” pp. 
151-152. The extant documents describe two missions, one to the king of Lambaia 
(Baol) and the other to the Bir Siin (king of Sine), both in 1612. 

™ Jean Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains de la Sénégambie, p. 23, passim; see also N.I. de 
Moraes, “Le commerce de tissus a la Petite C6te au XVIle siécle,” in Notes Africaines, 
vol. 26, no. 139 (July 1973), 73. 

*s Cf. Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains de la Sénégambie, pp. 99-101. 

6 In pre-nineteenth-century Casamance, traveling merchants were given a special knife 
that served as an emblem of safe conduct. With this symbol, they could pass unmolested 
between two communities that were themselves at war with one another. 
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The Jewish merchants of the Petite Céte were also aware of this situa- 
tion. Through conversations with local rulers, they sought to secure their 
position. One strategy they used was to emphasize areas of congruence 
between Muslim and Jewish doctrine and ritual. Preserved among the 
records of the Lisbon Inquisition is the detailed account of one such con- 
versation that took place between several members of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Senegal, and the Berbecin, or Bar Siin. The witness, one Simao de 
Torres, resided in Cacheu. His testimony is highly significant, as Torres 
was clearly present at the meeting he describes, along with a group of 
Christians, moradores na terra, who were trying to carry out an order of 
the Portuguese Factor of Cacheu to arrest the Jews. 

At this meeting, Torres identifies several of the Petite Céte Jews 
whom he knew by name. All were from “Frandres” (i.e., Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam): Luis Fernandes Duarte, Jer6nimo Freire, Diogo Vaz de Sousa 
o Moco, Filipe de Sousa 0 Corcovado, and Moisés de Mesquita, as well 
as Diogo Martins Bondia. These traders, accompanied by five or six men 
whose names he did not know, had met with the Berbecin: 


when he, the witness went to meet the King [of Joala] to arrest them [the Jews], 
the said Jews were present and when he, the witness, destroyed them [verbally] 
and told the King to deliver them to him so that his port should be good and 
put in order, they [the Jews] asserted to the King that we the Catholics were 
pagans and that we worshiped stones and sticks, and that we seek harm to them, 
because they followed the way of Mussa, who is Moses, in the language of the 
Blacks. And he knows further, that they presented themselves to the King [as 
initiated] and circumcised [Portuguese juxtaposition of synonyms]; like the King 
himself and the other Black people.'7 


This passage is clearly based upon eyewitness testimony. The detail goes 
far beyond the customary references in Inquisition sources, to Jewish con- 
demnations of idolatry [adoration of “paos e pedras”]. In particular, the 
mention of “Musa,” whom the king’s visitors identify with Moses, clearly 
refers to a specific conversation. Furthermore, Torres’s testimony depicts 
the Jews as using a discourse that shows a sensitivity not only to the King 
and his people as Muslims, but also to local African culture. The reference 


17 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 583v—5 84: “indo ele testemunha ter con 0 rei 
pera efeito de os prender estando os ditos judeus prezentes, aniquilando-os elle testemu- 
nha e dizendo ao rei que lhos entregasse pera que o seu porto ficasse bon e consertado 
elles diserao ao rei que nos os catholicos eramos gentios e adoravamos en pedras e en 
paos e que lhes queriamos mal porque elles segiéo o caminho de Mussa que en lingoa dos 
negros he Moises e sabe mais que se mostrarao ao rei fanados e circoncidados; como elle 
dito rei e mais gente negra.” 
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to “Musa” implies some familiarity with Islamic tradition; it also asserts 
shared traditions between Muslims and Jews; and implicitly it situates the 
Jews as followers of a religion of the Book. The reference to circumcision 
implicitly associates Islam and Judaism, but at the same time it refers to the 
widespread Senegalese practice of male circumcision. Among non-Muslims 
in Senegambia, circumcision is the ritual expression of achieving adult sta- 
tus. Hence, for the Jews to emphasize their own circumcision is implicitly 
to identify themselves, like their hosts, as adults, and to differentiate them- 
selves from the uncircumcised Catholics who are, ritually, still children. In 
this context, the reference to Catholic iconolatry is clearly part of an effort 
to present similarities between Judaism and Islam. This was a defensive 
strategy which also amounted to a counterattack by the Jews, following 
the strong negative discourse about them, made by the Christians. 

This argument also serves to deny the existence of common ground that 
might distinguish Christians and Muslims from local Gentios [equivalent to 
“idolaters”]. Catholics were concerned that this Jewish discourse might dis- 
credit them before both the Muslims and the Gentios. The Jesuit missionar- 
ies in Guinea who sought to convert the Gentios tried precisely to fight 
their “idolatry”. This “sin” was considered a definitive characteristic of the 
local religions. Missionary discourse against idolaters and idolatry was now 
turned against the Catholics by the Jews. In this war of religion and trade, 
the Jesuits even accused the Jews of selling “Black Christians,” Gentios, to 
African kings?® (though they would not have been alone in this practice). 


Idolatry: New Christian and Jewish Accusations 


The Jewish accusation of Christian idolatry is frequently recorded in 
Inquisition charges, both in Portugal and in the Portuguese overseas 
empire, in cases brought against New Christians who were suspected of 
being covert Jews. In Portugal, Christians were frequently called Gentios 
(Gentiles) by New Christians. The Old Testament category of Gentile 
influenced the discourse of Jews and Judaizing New Christians. So, for 
example, in April of 1616 a New Christian named Diogo Dias Ferreira liv- 
ing in the town of Leiria, came to the attention of the Lisbon Inquisition. 
Ferreira was married to a “Christa velha” named Ana Antunes; he had 
previously been imprisoned by the Inquisition. Following an Auto da Fé, 
he was released with the stipulation that he wear the penitential robe. He 


8 ANTT, Inquisicado de Lisboa, livro 205, for instance fol. 5 86v. 
79 See Elias Lipiner, Terror e linguagem. Um diciondrio da Santa Inquisicdo, Lisbon, 
Contexto Editora, 1998, pp. 120-122. 
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and his wife evidently no longer lived together, but at a time when they 
still cohabited, they had engaged in a mean-spirited fight over who would 
pay the rent. In the course of this marital spat, Ferreira allowed himself 
an outburst that landed him once again before the Inquisition. He told 
his wife to go ask her relatives for the money, since he wasn’t going to 
give her anything and besides “all the Old Christians are descended from 
a dog, and they worship sticks and stones, and it was they who arrested 
Christ ... and blamed [the Jews] for killing him, and I am a descendent of 
Jacob who is more honorable than all of your relatives.”?° 

The contradiction between Catholic reliance on religious images and 
Jewish rejection of these images as a form of idolatry engendered a dra- 
matic gesture by one recent reconvert to Judaism. In 1612 Manuel Homem 
de Carvalho, a New Christian, arrived in Amsterdam from Portugal. There, 
under the influence of several leaders of the Jewish community, includ- 
ing Jerénimo Freire, Carvalho decided to become a Jew.*! This was quite 
possibly the same Jeronimo Freire who, under the name Jacob Peregrino, 
sailed from Amsterdam to Senegal later in the same year to become the 
rabbi of the Jewish community of the Petite Céte. Given Freire/Peregrino’s 
likely role in Carvalho’s conversion, and in view of the Senegalese Jews’ 
attack on Catholic idolatry in their discussion with local Muslims, also in 
1612, Carvalho’s subsequent action is particularly illuminating. 

In 1620 Carvalho was arrested in Angola by a visitador of the Inquisition. 
In his subsequent testimony, undoubtedly obtained under torture or the 
threat of torture, Carvalho admitted that, when he arrived in Amsterdam 
in 1612, he possessed a wooden statue of “Our Lady of the Rosary.” This 
statue depicted Mary holding the Christ Child in her arms. When he con- 
verted to Judaism, Carvalho, who had come to believe that one should 
neither venerate nor even possess such images, burned this statue. 

Carvalho’s act, typical of the religious fervor of the newly con- 
verted, mimics the original Old Testament act of iconoclasm, recounted 
in Exodus: Moses’ destruction of the Golden Calf. Carvalho himself 


2° ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 203, fol. 465: “Ide pedir dinheiro a vossos parentes 
q’eu nam sou obrigado a dar vos cousa algua e todos os christaos velhos procedem de 
um cao, e adorao a paos e a pedras, e arrastardo a Christo e 0 entregarao aos judeus os 
quaes o acabarao de matar eu sou tido e descendente de Jacob, que he mais honrado que 
todos vossos parentes.” 

2x ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 209, fol. 382v (1620), Salvador de Bahia, Confession 
of Manuel Homem de Carvalho. 

» Thid., fol. 382: “que se fez Judeu que avera sete annos pouco mais ou menos, queimara 
hua imagem que tinha e era de vulto de Nossa Senhora do Rosairo c6 o Minino Jesu nos 
bracos per crer que se nao devido venerar e ter as imagens semelhantes.” 
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expressed the conviction that one should neither venerate, nor even pos- 
sess religious images: “per crer que se nao devido venerar e ter as imagens 
semelhantes.” For this refugee from seventeenth-century Portugal, the act 
may also have contained an element, conscious or otherwise, of symbolic 
opposition to the “auto da Fé.” Here, instead of Catholics burning Jews, 
a Jew burns a representation of the most sacred Catholic image.*3 

For Portuguese Jews, the destruction of Christian religious images 
was necessarily a symbolically charged act. Describing similar action, the 
destruction of images of the crucifix by seventeenth-century Crypto-Jews 
in Portugal, Marco Nunes da Silva writes: 


To destroy the crucifix is, for a New Christian, to thereby destroy ... that which 
it represents ... the faith that oppresses and kills.*4 


Symbolically, the destruction of this image of “Our Lady of the Rosary” 
constitutes an attack on the Catholic faith and on its fundamental theo- 
logical tenets. Carvalho’s religious drama would have another act. After 
his arrest by the Inquisition in Angola, he was brought to Brasil for trial. 
There, he was sentenced to do public penance, wearing the Sambenito.*5 
This episode was not an exceptional one, even in Angola. In earlier 
records, during the Inquisition inquiry of 1596-1598 in Luanda, a New 
Christian named Aires Fernandes is reported by different witnesses to 
have broken one arm of the crucifix of several African statues he had 
purchased in Kongo. One of the informants states that the destroyed arm 
was the short vertical piece above the junction, where the title of the cru- 
cifix ought to be. The accused explained his action**: “because under the 


23 From the perspective of some Catholics, burning the image was tantamount to a physical 
assault on the Virgin herself. 

24 Marco Antonio Nunes da Silva, “Cripto-Judaismo em Portugal seiscentista,” Cadernos de 
Estudos Sefarditas, no. 3, 2003, p. 263: “Destruir a cruz é, para o cristao-novo, destruir 
para si... o que ela representa ... a fé que oprime e mata.” 

25 On the case of Manuel Carvalho, see also Marco Ant6nio Nunes da Silva, “O Brasil 

holandés nos Cadernos do Promotor: Inquisigao de Lisboa, século XVII,” Ph.D. disser- 

tation, History Department, Universidade de Sao Paulo, 2003. We wish to express our 
gratitude to the author both for having given us access to his dissertation and for the 
stimulating discussions on possible Sephardic iconoclasm. 

“Que na Lei Velha nao avia cruz aberta senao daquella maneira que elle mostrava nas 

ditas contas.” See Horta, “A Inquisigao em Angola e Congo,” pp. 414-415; “tinha menos 

a cabeca em que custuma estar o titolo da cruz” (“He had less — only his head — where 

customarily there ought to be the legend [INRI]”). See also José da Silva Horta, “Africanos 

e Portugueses na documentagAo inquisitorial, de Luanda a Mbanza Kongo (1596-1598),” 

Actas do Seminario “Encontro de Povos e Culturas em Angola,” [Lisbon], Comissao 

Nacional para as Comemorag6es dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1997, pp. 311-312. 
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Old Law, there wasn’t an open Cross; only the [T-shaped] Cross; similar 
to the one he used as a pendant.”*” Furthermore, in early seventeenth- 
century Portugal, several Inquisition trials concerning profanation and 
destruction of sacred objects, for instance in Alentejo, give evidence of 
a common practice that the Counter-Reformation Church was eager to 


fight.”* 


Idolatry: Christian Accusations and Debates 


New Christians were not alone in facing the threat of the Inquisition, 
should they express — or act on — anti-iconolatric ideas. In 1606 a 
Castillian Catholic goldsmith named Gaspar Lopez was denounced to 
the Inquisition in Lisbon for denying Church teachings about miracles. 
He was accused of having argued that “the saints that are upon the 
altar are only a stick of wood and they cannot work miracles,”*? and 
that saints “should not be worshipped nor reverenced because they are 
wooden saints.”3° 

Even within the Church hierarchy, it was recognized that the use of 
religious images could lead to iconolatry. This problem is illustrated in 
the detailed account, by a highly educated priest, of credulousness among 
the members of his own rural parish. On April 29, 1619, Duarte Correa 
(or Correia), the 72-year-old prior of the church of S. Pedro in the region 
of Alenquer, confessed to the Inquisitor and Visitador D. Manuel Pereira. 
Father Correa had presented an Easter sermon in which he remonstrated 
against his congregants’ beliefs regarding sacred images in the church. 


27 Horta, “A Inquisigéo em Angola e Congo,” pp. 414-415. According to the witness, Aires 

Fernandes added “that the Christians lived in error because the Messiah has not yet 

come, and that he owns a book that makes clear and manifest that which he declares.” 

On similar cases of iconoclasm in Brasil, see Nunes da Silva, “O Brasil holandés,” pp. 

128, 158, passim. 

On this subject see Vitor Serrao, “Pintura e propaganda em Evora nos alvores do século 

XVIL um panfleto contra a Iconoclastia e um caso de repressao,” in Luis Filipe Barreto 

et al., eds., Inquisic¢do Portuguesa Tempo, Razdo e Circunstancia, Lisbon-Sao Paulo, 

Prefacio 2007. We wish to express our gratitude to Vitor Serrao, who discussed the icon- 

oclasm/iconolatry problématique with us. See also Alain Besancon, L’image interdite. 

Une histoire intellectuelle de iconoclasme, Paris, Fayard, 1997. Carvalho’s case clearly 

confirms iconoclasm. See also Nunes da Silva, “O Brasil holandés,” pp. 128-129. 

22 ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 206, fol. 249v (September 9, 1606), Dentincia de 
Jerénimo do Couto contra Gaspar Lopez, castelhano: “que os santos que estavam no 
altar que erao hum pao, e nao podiam fazer milagres.” 

3° Tbid., fol. 253: “os santos que estao na igreja nao os hao de adorar nem reverenciar per 
que sao santos de pao.” 
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Fearing that he had perhaps been too critical of the cult of the saints, 
Father Correa sought out the Inquisitor, to protect himself from any neg- 
ative repercussions to his own sermon. 

Father Correa’s sermon had sharply criticized the attitudes of an igno- 
rant and credulous congregation — or, we might say, the manifestations 
of popular religion — attitudes that demonstrate the fine line between 
faith in sacred images, and idolatry. The sin of idolatria — worshiping 
the creations of God instead of God Himself — contrasted with the true 
cult, latria. Catholic sensitivity to charges of idolatry is also reflected in 
the Inquisition’s attention to Jewish discourse on “sticks and stones,” 
“paus e pedras.”3! Father Correa’s testimony reflects a serious problem 
that confronted the Church. The contemporary reader is likely to sympa- 
thize with Correa’s attacks on idolatry, but in early seventeenth-century 
Portugal, Counter-Reformation propaganda was rather focused on pre- 
venting anything that could denigrate the virtues of sacred images.3* The 
priest had remonstrated to his congregation that 


They should not beat their chest with the statues, but rather give them as much 
veneration as they should give to the saints that the images represented, and [he 
told them] that the images did not possess either virtue or sanctity, no more than 
in that they represented or were figures of [the Saints], and that the images were 
simply of wood, stone, gold, or silver. And that if the crucifix that stood at the 
other altar of the same church should fall and break into pieces, that image would 
not feel any pain whatever and that he would immediately have another image 
made in a better form.33 


3t The same kind of emphasis on the materiality of “idolatric” cults can be found in ear- 
lier Portuguese-African discourse, such as Valentim Fernandes’ account of Alvaro Velho 
do Barreiro’s attempt at religious dialogue in Serra Leoa, among the Bullom and Temne 
(early sixteenth century) — see José da Silva Horta, “A representacao do Africano na lit- 
eratura de viagens, do Senegal a Serra Leoa (1453-1508),” Mare Liberum, no. 2 (1991), 
pp. 279-280, and later in Francisco de Lemos Coelho’s Discripgao da Costa de Guiné 
(1684), in Damiao Peres, ed., Duas Descrigdes Seiscentistas da Guiné de Francisco de 
Lemos Coelho, 2nd ed., Lisbon, Academia Portuguesa da Histéria, 1990, p. 179. See 
also Carmen Bernard and Serge Gruzinski, De l’idolatrie. Une archéologie des sciences 
religieuses Paris, Seuil, 1988. 

32 See evidence of this attitude in Vitor Serrao, “Pintura e propaganda.” This pragmatic 
strategy was carried to extremes in the depiction of bleeding sacred images, representing 
an “heretical” attack, in a painting by Pedro Nunes, an artist from Evora. 

33 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 203, fol. 509: “Que nao batessem nos peitos as ima- 
gens dos santos mas que lhe tivessem tanta veneragao como aos proprios santos que as 
imagens representavao, e que as imagens ndo tinhao virtude nem santidade em si, mais 
que enquoanto representavam o figurado, e que as imagens erao de pao, pedra, ouro 0 
prata. E que se acaso caisse aquelle crucifixo que estava em outro altar da mesma igreja, 
ainda que quebrace em pedassos, nao sintiria aquella imagem dor alguma e que elle 
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Correa further expresses a subtle but crucial theological point when he 
distinguishes between veneration of the Sacrament, and reverence for 
images of even the Holy Virgin. “And if he, after Confession, were to go 
before the image of Our Lady that stands at the altar, he would offer his 
devotion, or not, expressing at that Station [of devotion] the distinction 
that properly exists between the Adoration of the Holy Sacrament, and 
the reverence for images of the Saints.” 34 

In other words, while the Host, at the moment of Communion, is 
deemed to become the actual body of Christ, sacred images, including that 
of Mary, are representations rather than corporealizations of the Divine. 
The highly educated Father Correia thus found himself in the position of 
denouncing idol worship among his congregants, while taking care not to 
call into question the legitimacy of the Sacrament of the Host. At the same 
time, the Priest had to avoid rejecting either Church dogma about miracles 
or the Counter-Reformation’s reaffirmation of visual representations of 
the saints. This final point meant that he, as a member of the clergy, was 
called upon to walk a theological tightrope. Father Correia’s awareness 
of the presence of idolatry among the more credulous — and unlettered — 
Catholic believers, reflects how widespread was the belief and practice of 
“idolatry.” It was precisely an awareness of Christian idolatry, or its sem- 
blance, that elicited the attention of the Jewish merchants of West Africa, 
in their discussions with the Muslim Bar Siin, on Senegal’s Petite Cote. 


Idolatry: Jewish Accusations 


Seventeenth-century Jewish religious philosophers also focused attacks on 
the perceived idolatry of Catholic ritual.35 Jonathan Israel describes the 
increasingly self-confident tone of anti-Christian polemics among mem- 
bers of the Sephardic community shortly after 1600. In particular, Israel 
discusses the writings of Eliau Montalto (Felipe Rodrigues), a Judaizing 
Marrano who lived in France and Italy. Montalto, who in 1612 became 


confitente mandaria logo faser outra de milhor feitio.” In a later testimony (fol. 513), 

Father Correa would explain that he intended to tell his congregants “que aquella ima- 

gem nao poderia ter sentimento” [“that that image could not have feelings” ]. 

Ibid., fol. 509: “e que se elle confitente passasse por diante daquella imagem de nossa 

senhora que stava no altar, lhe faria, o nao faria reverencia, tratando na dita estagdo da 

difrenga que ha na adoracdo do santissimo sacramento, a reverencia das imagens dos 

santos.” 

35 Within the European Jewish diaspora, “terras de idolatria” [“lands of idolatry”] was 
a common name for Portugal, Spain, and other Catholic countries; see Kaplan, Les 
Nouveaux-juifs d’Amsterdam, p. 33. 
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court physician to Marie de Médici, attacked Christianity as superstitious 
and idolatrous. This, in Israel’s words, was part of a more general “inten- 
sifying counter-polemic against Christianity.” >¢ 

The Jewish discourse on Christian “idolatry” was well known to the 
Portuguese Inquisition. In a 1630 codex that belonged to D. Francisco de 
Castro, “Inquisidor Geral,”37 a number of texts were compiled. Among 
those texts we find a “Tratado breve com que se prova como os da nacgao 
Hebraica que vivem em Portugal serem fingidos christaos Judeus, em viv- 
erem judaicamente, e fazerem todos os males que podem aos christaos 
velhos” [“A Brief Treatise that demonstrates how those of the Hebrew 
Nation who live in Portugal are only outwardly Christians, actually living 
as Jews and rendering the maximum possible harm to ‘Old Christians” ]. 
The résumé of Chapter 5 reads: 


They [The Jews] maintain that the doctrine of Christ is idolatry and they con- 
sider the Christians as worse than idolators. They also think they should refuse to 
form either alliances or peace treaties with the idolators that we are ... but should 
rather convert them from their idolatry. And when they see an idolator who is 
in danger they do not aid him, but these Christians, worse than idolators, they 
deprive them of all means for saving themselves.3* 


A number of Hebrew commentaries on the Talmud and Rabbinic 
glosses are quoted to prove the assertions, the main quote being Book 
I (Sefer Ha-mada — Book of Knowledge) of the Mishne Torah of Moses 
Maimonides: 


They cite many passages from the Talmud [...] and about this, Rabi de Mouzes 
de Egipto states in the book Manda etc., cap. 9, the following words “Christians 
are Idolaters.”39 


Close cooperation with Christians or Idolaters being excluded, the way 
was opened to some proximity between Jews and Muslims, as we find in 


36 Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism, p. 70. 

37 These texts were compiled in the context of a reunion of Churchmen against New 
Christians, which had taken place in Tomar the previous year. 

38 ANTT, Conselho Geral do S. Officio, livro 301, fol. 66v: “Tem [the Jews] a doutrina de 
Christo por idolatria e aos Christaos, por piores que os idolatras. Tem mais que nao a6 de 
fazer pacto com os idolatras que somos nos, nem paz, mas comverte-los de sua idolatria. 
Tem maes, ququando [sic por ‘que quando’] virem algum idolatra junto de algum perigo 
Ihe nao acudao, nem lancem nelle, mas que aos christaos piores que idolatras nao sé lhes 
nao valhao, mas os lancem nelle e lhe tirem todo 0 remedio pera se poderem livrar.” 

39 Tbid., fol. 68v—69: “alegao muitos lugares do o [sic] talmud [...] e a isto diz Rabi de 
Mouzes de Egipto no livro manda etc. cap. 9 aonde estado estas palavras os Christéos 
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testimony recorded in Olinda (Brazil), in 1621, about Anténio Rodrigues 
Andrade, “homem da nac¢do.” (At the time, Andrade had left Olinda and 
traveled to Angola: “He says that he would sooner save the Muslims than 
the Christians.”4°) 

Some Jewish writers extended their charges of idolatry to the core 
of the Christian message. Saul Levi Mortera [Morteira], a student of 
Montalto, and himself one of the leading intellects of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Amsterdam and a noted anti-Christian polemicist, composed his 
Tratado da Verdade da Lei de Moisés, just prior to 1660.4* He writes: 


The third point is the conclusion of our primary subject, which is the difference 
that exists between naturally-occurring objects, and artificial objects [i.e., those 
created by humans]. — that natural objects have virtue and inherent qualities, 
and artificial ones have none — ... And consequently there is an equivalency to 
those imaginary things, the instruments of contemporary idolatry, which do not 
embody in themselves any inherent virtue or property, and the books of the New 
Testament, instruments of mental idolatry, which teach respect and adoration for 
an imaginary mental image.‘ 


Mortera interprets the worship of images as the material manifestation 
of a more fundamental problem, what might be called the ontological 


sao Idolatras,” For the identification of the Maimonides text, see Colette Sirat, La 
Philosophie juive médiévale en terrres d’Islam, Paris, Presses du CNRS, 1988, p. 181. 
For the corresponding passage of Maimonides, see Le livre de la connaissance, trans. 
from the Hebrew and annotated by Valentin Nikiprovetzky and Andrér Zaouni, 2nd 
ed., Paris, PUK, 1990, p. 311, n. 16. The following quotes are from “Rabi Salamao” (i.e., 
Rashi, or Solomon ben Isaac), and from a “Rabi Lemuen” son of “Juay” (or “Suay”). 
The authors are most grateful to Professor José Augusto M. Ramos for assistance iden- 
tifying the cited texts. 

4° ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 648v: “lhe dicera que mais deprega se aviao 

de salvar os mouros que os christados.” 

Although Mortera’s writing dates to the late 1650s, his reasoning may reflect earlier 

points of view shared by the Portuguese Jewish community. Although Mortera may 

have been of Ashkenaz ancestry, he spent over forty years as a leading member of the 

Sephardic community of Amsterdam. See Herman Prins Salomon, “O haham Saul Levi 

Mortera e a vaca vermelha,” in Cadernos de Estudos Sefarditas, no. 3, 2003, 83-101. On 

Mortera see also Israel, European Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism, pp. 70, 81. 

# Saul Levi Mortera, Tratado da Verdade da Lei de Moisés escrito pelo seu proprio 
punho em Portugués, H.P. Salomon, ed., Coimbra, University of Coimbra, 1988, pp. 
525-527: “A terzera he a conclusao do noso principal asunto, que he a diferenza terzera 
que ha entre as cosas naturais e artificais - que as naturais tem uirtude e propriedade 
intrinsica e as artificias ndo tem nihua — ... E assim fica6 iguais as imagines materias, 
instrumentos da idolatria actual, os quais na6 tem em si nihua uirtude nen propeiedade, 
e os libros do Testamento Nouo, istrumentos da idolatria mental, que insina6 respeito e 
adoraga6 a hua imagen mental que imaginara6.” 
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falsehood of Christian doctrine. Beliefs rooted in the New Testament are 
as patently false, he argues, as the worship of images. Just as material 
images constituted the basis of Christian idolatry, so too, according to 
Mortera, the New Testament was the mental instrument of this intellec- 
tual idolatry. The rejection of images, while rooted in the Old Testament 
and, of course, in Torah (and while it provided a significant common 
ground with the Amsterdam Jews’ Dutch Calvinist partners), has theolog- 
ical implications that reach beyond the matter of artistic representation 
and iconolatry. This philosophical attitude is common to Jews and some 
New Christians in seventeenth-century Europe, Africa, and America. 

In their theological conversations with Senegambian Muslims, Jewish 
traders stressed their own iconoclastic tradition. By so doing, they empha- 
sized both their distance from Christian ritual and a significant area of 
doctrinal similarity between Judaism and Islam. Nevertheless, it would be 
wrong to view the Senegambian Sephardim as decrying image worship in 
order to curry favor among their Muslim hosts. For Senegambian Jews, 
the rejection of image worship was a defining aspect of their religious 
devotion. In this respect, their approach is quite similar to the situation 
that Nathan Wachtel has observed for seventeenth-century Mexico.*3 
Wachtel notes that the rejection of image worship, often accompanied 
by expressions of scorn or mockery, was “one of the most fundamental 
elements of marrano religiosity.” 44 

The Jews who had settled in Senegal, like those in Mexico, were 
Sephardic of Iberian origin. Their Judaizing New Christian contemporar- 
ies in Portugal, too, were characterized by a militant opposition to 
Catholic image worship. In his study of Crypto-Jews in seventeenth- 
century Portugal, Marco Ant6nio Nunes da Silva calls attention to the 
frequently voiced criticism of Catholic idolatry. He cites the example of 
one Inés Mendes who, viewing a procession with the Holy Sacrament 
passing in the street, is said to have exclaimed: “Oh, these people are 
barbarians and they consider as God, a crumb of bread.”45 


43 See Nathan Wachtel, “Marrano Religiosity in Hispanic America in the Seventeenth 
Century,” in Paolo Bernardini and Norman Fiering, eds., The Jews and the Expansion of 
Europe to the West, 1450 to 1800, New York, Berghahn Books, 2001, pp. 149-171. 

44 Tbid., p. 157. 

45 Nunes da Silva, “Cripto-Judaismo em Portugal seiscentista,” p. 257: “Que eram estes 
barbaros e tenham por Deus uma migalha de pao.” This criticism of the cult of the saints 
and of images was frequent in Inquisition records from the time of the Holy Tribunal; See 
Coelho, A Inquisigao de Evora dos primordios, p. 207. The author quotes the statement 
of Rafael Correia, accused of Judaism, who was among the first victims of the Inquisition 
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For the Judaizing New Christians of Portugal, as for their Jewish cous- 
ins in America and West Africa, the rejection of religious images as a 
form of idolatry, served both as a critique of Catholic ritual and, through 
its philosophical implications, as an attack on central tenets of Catholic 
belief. So much the better, if this critique also provided a theological 
basis for cooperation with trading partners — both Dutch Protestants and 
Senegalese Muslims — of the Jewish merchants in diaspora.‘ 


Conclusion: The Senegalese Context of African-European Relations 


The broader historical context of African-European relations in the cen- 
tury following the expulsion or forced conversion of Iberian Jews illumi- 
nates more fully the social and political significance of relations between 
the Jews of Senegal’s Petite Céte and the neighboring Muslim rulers. 
These relations can only be understood, however, in a double sociohistor- 
ical context. There is, first, the development, in the seventeenth century, 
of a newly assertive Jewish identity among the Sephardim of Portuguese 
heritage, an identity based in part upon the rejection of Christian rituals 
and religious imagery. This attitude, in turn, enabled the Jews of the Petite 
Cte to initiate a discourse with local Muslim rulers that emphasized the 
existence of common ideas and practices between Islam and Judaism (cir- 
cumcision, iconoclasm, the Book). 

Second, the specific Senegalese context, notably a tradition of “land- 
lords” who welcomed foreign traders, may explain the decision of local 
rulers to protect “their” Jews. Contemporary sources, including Sebastiao 
Fernandes Cagao’s description from c. 1608, as well as the testimony 
given before the Vicar of Cacheu in 1612,47 but also the Cape Verdian 
trader André Alvares de Almada’s narrative of 1594,** clearly indicate 


in Evora in 1543: “Be shamed and be confused all those who worship carved idols and 
those who glorify themselves with images made by them” [“Hajam vergonha e sejam 
confundidos todos aqueles que adoram idolos esculpidos e os que se glorificam com as 
imagens por eles feitas”], ibid. 

46 At that time Calvinist propaganda against Catholicism, in the way it is presented, 
for instance, in the De Bry collection of voyages (1590-1634), turns the accusation 
of Catholic idolatry into a topos of its iconography. See Horta, “A coleccao De Bry 
e a expansao portuguesa,” in Jodo Medina, ed., Historia de Portugal dos tempos pré- 
historicos aos nossos dias, vol. IV, Amadora, Ediclube, 1993, pp. 233-247, passim. 

47 ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 296-296v. See Mark and Horta, “Two Early 
Seventeenth-Century Sephardic Communities,” p. 234, n. 12. 

48 See Antonio Mendes, “Le réle de I’Inquisition en Guinée,” p. 145. Almada was describ- 
ing the situation in the second half of the century, but in the early seventeenth century a 
similar institution evidently existed in the polities of Baol and Sine. See André Alvares de 
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that the Jews of Porto d’Ale enjoyed a measure of protection against 
Portuguese Christians. According to Almada, in the neighboring state of 
Saalum, the Bair Saalum was called by his people “o pai dos brancos” 
[“the father of the whitemen”]. This title corresponded to a political tra- 
dition according to which the king had the duty to personally assure 
protection of the white men, whom he called “os meus brancos” [“my 
white men” ]. 
The statement from Sebastiao Cagao is worth citing again: 


And the Portuguese seeking to kill them and expel them from that place ran a 
serious risk. Because the King took the side of the former and he told the latter 
that his land was a market where all kinds of people had a right to live. And that 
no one would cause disorder in his land; or he would have their heads cut off. 


It is evident that at least two local Muslim rulers, the King of Porto d’Ale 
and the Bar Sfin, extended to the Jews the same rights that they gave to 
all other traders. Central to this discourse is not the specific religion of 
visiting merchants but rather the fact that his market should be open to 
everyone. Local rulers set the parameters for commerce in their own ter- 
ritory. In other words, the religious relationship between the Portuguese 
Jews and the local population must be situated within the broader social 
and political context: what might be termed the Senegambian market 
tradition, as well as within the context of European-African relations on 
the Senegalese coast. 

When the local ruler, the Teigne, declares that the Portuguese may rule 
over the sea, but that he controls the land, he is not simply making a ter- 
ritorial claim; he is also reminding the foreign traders that they have to 
respect the rules of sociability as defined by him. In his realm, as he states, 
all people are free to come and trade. Throughout coastal Senegambia, 
markets were a place where diverse peoples, regardless of religion, lan- 
guage, or the polity they belonged to, were welcome. In the seventeenth 
century, Senegambian trading towns were characterized by an extraor- 
dinary degree of cultural, religious, and linguistic diversity. European 
visitors attested to this situation in the Gambian/Casamance trading com- 
munities of Albreda, Geregia, and Vintang. The cultural pluralism - as we 


Almada, Tratado Breve dos Rios de Guiné do Cabo Verde, ed. by Antonio Brasio, Lisbon, 
Editorial L.L.A.M., 1964, pp. 33-34 (trans. by P. E. H. Hair, An interim and makeshift 
edition of André Alvares de Almada’s Brief Treatise on the Rivers of Guinea, translation, 
a brief introduction and notes on chapters 13-19 by P. E. H. Hair and notes on chap- 
ters 1-6 by Jean Boulégue, 2 vols., issued personally from the Department of History, 
University of Liverpool, 1984, p. 31). 
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would term it today — and openness of these trading centers were also 
found in the coastal communities of Porto d’Ale and Joal. Nevertheless, 
we do not know to what degree this pluralism and openness led to reli- 
gious and cultural intermixture between the Jews and Muslims on the 
Petite Céte.*? To the south, in precolonial Gambia and Casamance, even 
in time of conflict, merchants were often granted safe conduct so that 
they might continue to trade.5° This tradition appears to have been a 
regional phenomenon, one to which the Teigne adhered when he warned 
the Portuguese not to attempt to harm those Jews trading in his realm. 

Local Senegambian customs of extending hospitality to foreign mer- 
chants and ensuring their safety were extended to the Portuguese and 
to their Luso-African descendents no later than the sixteenth century. 
In the seventeenth century, the Jewish settlers of the Petite Céte enjoyed 
the same status as Mande merchants bringing captives from the Upper 
Gambia: as Felup (Floop; i.e., Jola) traders, bringing bees’ wax from the 
Casamance, and as generations of Luso-African traders who settled on 
the coast from the Gambia south to Bissau. Both the Teigne and the Bar 
Siin were interacting with “their” Jewish merchants on the basis of estab- 
lished social relations on the Upper Guinea Coast. The protection enjoyed 
by the Sephardic communities of Senegal was part of an established local 
tradition of contact, tolerance, and cultural métissage between diverse 
peoples. 


49 See Peter Mark, “Portuguese” Style, pp. 82-83.The reports of the Frenchman Jajolet de 
la Courbe and the Portuguese Lemos Coelho provide detailed documentation on these 
communities from the 1660s through the 1680s. 

5° The Casamance is located immediately to the south of the Lower Gambia, which in turn 
abuts on the region of Sine-Saloum at the southern extremity of the Petite Céte. The Jola 
people of the Casamance and their Sereer neighbors in Sine-Saloum have oral traditions, 
already recorded in the eighteenth century, but undoubtedly much older, of a common 
heritage. 
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The Blade Weapons Trade in Seventeenth-Century 
West Africa 


Recently discovered archival sources of the Lisbon Inquisition document 
the production of blade weapons, or armas brancas, by Lisbon-based 
artisans, working with traders who contracted for the swords. Many of 
these contractors were New Christians, during a thirty-year period from 
1590 to 1618.' The weapons were transported to the Rivers of Guinea, 
where they were traded to African elites. After 1608, the Jewish mer- 
chants who had settled on the Petite Céte became important players in 
this coastal commerce. In West Africa, the weapons were exchanged for 
slaves and other goods. This commerce in swords and daggers contra- 
vened a Papal Bull that prohibited Christians from trading weapons to 
non-Christians. The commerce, largely ignored by historians, is corrob- 
orated by Portuguese travel narratives from the period. However, the 
weapons trade actually had its origins in the mid-fifteenth century, with 
the arrival of the Portuguese on the Atlantic coast of West Africa. 

Both the production and the military use of “armas brancas”—the name 
refers to the white tinge of steel-bladed hand weapons — was highly devel- 
oped in Portugal. These specialized arms came in many different forms. 
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ANTT, Inquisicao da Lisboa, livro 194, fol. 159-160v; livro 208 fol. 640-644v. We wish 
to acknowledge our colleague Florbela Frade for calling our attention to the second refer- 
ence, which inspired us to research the subject of this chapter. We are also deeply grateful 
to Miguel Sanches de Baena for sharing with us his expertise on weapons and weapons 
production history. 

In the same period, an indeterminate number of swords assembled in Lisbon were also 
going to Angola. See the working paper by Joana Marques, “A problematica do com- 
ercio illegal de espadas em Angola (1590-1618): uma questdo em aberto,” Seminar on 
Expansion History, Lisbon University, 2009. But the Inquisidores’ attention was focused 
on the weapons sent to the Upper Guinea Coast. 
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Espadas were double-edged, full-length swords that were wielded in the 
right hand. The more readily handled tergados mentioned earlier, were 
ideal for cavalry use. Short arms took the form of adagas, with a broad, 
short, and pointed blade, generally with two cutting edges; and punhais, 
with narrower and smaller blades. The adaga, corresponding more closely 
to the English “dagger,” was wielded in the left hand.3 European fighting 
men generally carried such a weapon in their left hand, while their right 
hand held an espada. This distinguished them from Muslim soldiers, who 
tended to carry a shield in the left hand. While use of this tactic made 
Portuguese infantrymen slightly more vulnerable to slashing wounds, it 
gave them a significant advantage in agility during hand-to-hand combat. 
Hilts of both swords and daggers were protected by a metal guard. The 
guards became increasingly complex and embellished in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

These specialized weapons, and the associated tactical expertise, made 
the Portuguese greatly feared soldiers in the sixteenth century. Their armas 
brancas were superior to early firearms, particularly in close combat situ- 
ations. They represented the latest developments in weapons technology 
for the century and a half during which Portugal dominated the Guinea 
trade. It is no surprise that, by the late sixteenth century, swords and 
short swords were in demand as trade items throughout Senegambia. 

Inquisition sources indicate that as many as ten traders in Lisbon, 
New Christians for the most part, and seven subcontractors were actively 
assembling swords during an eight or nine year period leading up to 
1618.4 Several of the men produced fifty or sixty weapons per year, and 
one trader had ordered 200 swords for assembly and shipping at the 
same time. It is difficult to calculate the total number of swords pro- 
duced, because some of the contractors were only involved in production 
for a few years, and because the number of weapons for which each was 


3 Thus, the English term “daggers” is more accurately translated by both adagas and 
punhais. Exhibition notes, Museu Militar, Lisbon. 

4 See ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 208 fol. 643-643v; witness, the barbeiro de espa- 
das Domingos Fernandes July 18, 1618. Another barbeiro, Gaspar Cardoso subcon- 
tracted fifty swords to assemble, ordered by Fernandes Soares and from the same trader 
he subcontracted Manuel Teixeira, Francisco Vieira, and Gregério Rodrigues, fifty swords 
to each. These men all lived in the Rua dos Douradores (Goldworkers Street). 

The traders are (1) Antonio Nunes Belmonte, (2) Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa, (3) 
Francisco Gomes Sardinha, (4) Fernao Soares Ribeiro, (5) Diogo Leitaéo de Araujo, (6) 
Diogo Gomes da Costa, (7) Tomé Dias, (8) Joao Vaz, (9) a “black and discolored” [“preto 
e descorado”] trader who was a New Christian, (10) another New Christian. The names of 
the sword makers are (1) Francisco Vieira, (2) Belchior Espinosa, (3) Domingos Fernandes, 
(4) Gregorio Rodrigues, (5) Manuel Teixeira, (6) Gaspar Cardoso, (7) Antonio Fernandes. 
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responsible, ranged from eighteen to as many as sixty per year. Five or 
six artisans appear to have been involved on a continuing basis and at 
least two men, Anténio Fernandes and Manuel Teixeira, had been mak- 
ing weapons for thirty years. Belchior Espinosa also began producing in 
1590, although he had stopped before 1618.5 Thus, a minimum of 300 
swords were produced annually, but with an upper limit that may be 
estimated at 500 or 600 weapons. Over the period of eight or nine years 
documented by the Inquisition report of 1618, this trade would have 
amounted to a total of between 3,200 and 5,000 weapons.° The figures 
for the 1590s may have been slightly higher, as the Inquisition documents 
list eight artisans for that period.’ 

Only the assembly and decoration of the swords and scabbards took 
place in Lisbon. There, espadeiros or barbeiros de espadas assembled the 
finished weapons from blades that they imported from Italy and from 
Flanders. In 1590 Italians were also mentioned, and one of the Portuguese 
traders later obtained blades from “Filipe Jacome, mercador framengo.”’ 
The work of “finishing” consisted of fashioning a hilt, sometimes out of 
precious metal. In Lisbon, the blade, hilt, and scabbard were decorated, 
often by subcontractors working in their own homes. The hilts were var- 
ied: Some were made of tin from Flanders; others, of iron from Porto, 
while yet others were of colored metal wire. 

One type of sword, the tergcado was about three and a half or four 
palms in length. As a palmo measured 22 centimeters, the tercados were 
77 to 88 centimeters long.? Some were curved and others had straight 


wn 


See ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 194, fol. 59-60 and livro 208, fol. 644-644V. 

Not all of the barbeiros named by Gaspar Cardoso were involved in the trade for the 
entire eight or nine years. In addition, one of the men is reported to have produced only 
eighteen swords, and two others made twenty or thirty per year, and another man, forty 
per year. This renders any estimation of the total number of weapons exported quite 
approximate. 

The complete list of names engaged in sword production for the Guinea market in 1590 
is Espinosa, Domingos Jorge, Francisco Alvares, Alexo Bras, Nuno Camelo, Antonio 
Fernandes, Simao Carvalho, and Manuel Teixeira. See ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 
194, fol. 59-60. 

In the Amsterdam Notarial Archives a Philip Jabobz or Jacobsen is mentioned in 1600 as 
coprocurator with Manuel Rodrigues Veiga, the brother and partner of the Senegambian 
Jews Pedro Rodrigues da Veiga and Gaspar Fernandes. See E.M. Koen, “Notarial Records 
Relating to the Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam up to 1639,” Studia Rosenthaliana 2, no. 
72 (1968), 122. 

ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 203, fol. 643: “perguntado que tergados cujos e quan- 
tos sao e pera onde-disse que sao espadas larguas de quatro palmos pouco mais ou menos 
humas voltas [curved] e outras direitas que costumao vir de Frandes e de Veneza, e aqui 
se guoarnessem com cabos d’estanho.” 
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blades. A few of the tercados had white hilts and red scabbards, and a 
small number were made with gilt belts; these were destined for African 
nobility. The term “tergado” is still used today in Guiné-Bissau.*° A mid- 
nineteenth century watercolor by the French military officer and explorer 
Hyacinthe Hecquard depicts a Peulh horseman wearing one of these 
weapons at his waist. (See Figure 4.1.%") 

The trade in blade weapons from Lisbon to the Upper Guinea Coast 
developed before 1590, and it expanded over subsequent decades in 
response to a complex international web of commercial, military, and 
diplomatic factors that reached from Lisbon to Amsterdam, but that 
also incorporated Morocco and the sahel region of West Africa. Before 
1590, when it came to the attention of Inquisition informants, the blade 
weapons trade received a boost due to events in Morocco. The develop- 
ment of a modern armaments industry under Ahmed Al-Mansour during 
the 1580s, followed in 1591 by Mansour’s invasion and conquest of the 
Songhai Empire, brought thousands of armas brancas across the Sahara, 
disrupted the military balance of power there, and led to a burgeoning 
African demand for weapons, from the inland delta of the Niger River 
to the Atlantic coast. In fact, the alfange, a large curved sword used by 
the Moroccan armies, was also produced in Lisbon by 1590 and sold 
on the coast of northern Senegambia, as narrative sources confirm. (See 
Figure 4.2.) 

The subsequent entry of Sephardic merchants into the West African 
sword trade was likely a result of the establishment of diplomatic, mil- 
itary, and commercial contacts between Morocco and the Netherlands. 
The arrival in Amsterdam of a Moroccan mission under Samuel Pallache 
brought up-to-date information about the West African demand for blade 
weapons. Furthermore, commercial networks based in Amsterdam could 
ignore the Papal Bull. Central to these networks were Jewish merchant 
families with commercial ties in Lisbon, Amsterdam, Fez, Marrakesh, 
and Senegal. 


t© Tercados could have been used also in agriculture or for forest clearing but our early evi- 
dence points clearly to a military and defensive use. The tergado has apparently gained a 
different meaning in recent history in Guinea-Bissau or, for instance, in Brazil. 

™ This watercolor, entitled “Cavalier Peulh,” was painted by Hecquard during his trav- 
els from the Casamance to the Futa Jalon in 1850. Together with several dozen other 
watercolors and pencil sketches, it is preserved in the Bilderarchiv of the Frobenius- 
Institut, University of Frankfurt; see Peter Mark, “Hyacinthe Hecquard’s drawings and 
watercolors from Grand Bassam, the Futa Jallon, and the Casamance; a Source for mid- 
nineteenth century West African History,” Paideuma, Mitteilungen zur Kulturkunde 36 
(1990), 173-184. 
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FIGURE 4.1. Hyacinthe Hecquard, watercolor entitled “Cavalier Peulh” [Peul 
cavalryman], 1850; Goethe University, Frankfurt-am-Main; Frobenius-Institut, 
Bilderarchiv, register number EBA-B 02470. Copyright: Frobenius-Institut, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

















The Origins of the Weapons Trade to West Africa 


In 1488 Buumi Jeleen, Wolof claimant to the throne of Jolof, the most 
powerful state in northern Senegal, traveled to Lisbon to seek Portuguese 
support for his claim. While in Portugal, he converted to Christianity 
and, when he sailed back to Senegal on a Portuguese caravel, King Joao 
provided him with weapons. King Joao’s support was conditioned on 
Bemoim’s conversion. Quite likely, this support was also intended as a 
signal to encourage other African rulers to accept Christianity. 
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Almost thirty years earlier, a very different sequence of events had 
taken place. In 1460, just after the death of Henry the Navigator, Afonso 
V, king of Portugal, dispatched a caravel to the Petite Cote. He gave the 
captain, Diogo Gomes, who already had experience sailing along the 
Guinea coast, ten horses to trade, along with authority over all the ships 
he would find there, “because he knew there were caravels that took 
swords and weapons to the Moors, giving [Gomes] orders to bring them 
under guard to him in Portugal.”'* Gomes was, of course, tracking ille- 
gal traders. One of these interlopers was captured, brought to the city 
of Oporto, and tortured “for having brought weapons to the Moors.”%3 
Fearing a similar fate, Mendo Afonso, an early langado who had taken 
swords to Guinea, remained on the coast, living among African Muslims, 
until 1463 when he asked the king for a pardon. 

The ensuing 150 years witnessed growing commerce between Portugal 
and West Africa. In exchange for ivory, wax, hides and, increasingly by 
the final decades of the sixteenth century, slaves, Portuguese merchants 
brought iron — even though it, too, was illegal — textiles, and horses to 
Guiné. By the last two decades of the sixteenth century, weapons, espe- 
cially iron swords, were an important component of Portuguese exports 
to Africa. A close reading of sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
Portuguese narratives indicates that these weapons were highly in demand 
in the Wolof and Serer states of northern Senegambia, as well as among 
the Banyuns, Cassangas, and other populations in the Gambia-Bissau 
region. 

A Papal Bull, “In Coena Domini,” promulgated in 1364 and reissued 
annually until 1774, prohibited, among other offenses, the sale of weap- 
ons to the Infidel, upon pain of excommunication. By the late 1500s, if 
the Portuguese expressed public scruples about contravening the Papal 
Bull, their French, Dutch, and English trading rivals had no such com- 
punctions. Portuguese langados who had settled on the Senegambian 
coast played an important role as intermediaries in this international 
commerce. If one wished to obtain slaves, it was necessary to offer armas 
brancas. By the early seventeenth century, Lisbon merchants, too, were 
deeply involved in the trade. 


% Diogo Gomes de Sintra, Descobrimento Primeiro da Guiné, ed. by Aires August 
Nascimento, Lisbon, Edig6es Colibri, 2002, p. 88. 

% Tbid., p. 90. 

™ ANTT, Chancelaria de D. Afonso V, L. 9, fol. 48v. [ant. 12 April] 1463, in Portugaliae 
Monumenta Africana [ed. by ICT], vol. I, Lisbon, CNDP, Imprensa Nacional-Casa da 
Moeda, 1993, p. 131. 
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By 1590, the production of armas brancas for the African market had 
become a specialized industry. Archival records of the Lisbon Inquisition 
indicate that Portugal was a major source of all manner of swords. In 
Lisbon, the short swords called espadas curtas or tergados became a cru- 
cial part of the slave trade. Production of these weapons, which were 
ideally suited for cavalry, came to be largely controlled by New Christian 
contractors. These men were, in fact, the heirs to a long-established Jewish 
artisan tradition in the production and trade of armas brancas, a profes- 
sion that was practiced not only in Europe but also in Morocco. 

While contemporary narratives and archival documents firmly docu- 
ment a thriving weapons trade between Europe and the Upper Guinea 
Coast from 1590 to the 1620s, earlier sources offer evidence of a more 
limited commerce. The conjunction of several historical factors caused 
the weapons trade to the sahel and the Upper Guinea Coast to grow sig- 
nificantly at the end of the sixteenth century. 

First, as other European nations challenged Portugal’s trading monop- 
oly, the ban on selling weapons to non-Christians could not be enforced. 
Two of the competitors, England and the United Provinces, were not 
Catholic states. Their merchants ignored the Papal ban with impunity, 
as did French Huguenot privateers, particularly after the Edict of Nantes 
in 1598. 

Second, Portuguese lancados and their Luso-African descendents who 
had settled among African populations on the West African mainland, 
quickly entered into contact with the French, English, and Dutch inter- 
lopers, providing them with African trade goods in return for weapons. 
Many of the lancados were New Christians. The Dutch merchants, of 
course, included numerous Jews of Portuguese origin. The two groups, 
who in some instances were related, quickly entered into a commercial 
partnership. They certainly were not bothered by the existence of a Papal 
Bull prohibiting arms trade to the Infidels.*5 

As early as 1594, Portuguese authorities in the Cape Verde Islands 
were aware that New Christian lancados were procuring weapons from 
Protestant merchants. In that year, D. Frei Pedro Brandao, Bishop of Cape 


ts Seventeenth-century Jews could even rely on theological arguments to justify the sale of 
weapons to the Infidel. While trading weapons to gentios (pagans) was an activity forbid- 
den to Catholics, Jewish law sanctioned the practice. In Maimonides’ law code, Mishneh 
Torah, Book 1: Book of Knowledge, Laws of Idolatry and Ordinances of the Heathens, 
9:9, “If Jews living amongst idolators made a covenant with them, it is permitted for 
them to sell weapons to the king’s subjects and soldiers, because they will fight the ene- 
mies of the country and will [as a result] be protecting the Jews who live among them.” 
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Verde, complained about the “langados, that ‘those of the Nation’ [‘os da 
nacao’| are the lords of commercial entry and of the ports, and in these 
regions they trade with the Lutherans, for whom they retain merchan- 
dise, to give them when they come to the coast; and in this manner the 
foreigners make great profits, while they deliver to them goods that are 
prohibited by the Bull.”?° The prohibited goods were clearly weapons. 

Third, as the Inquisition reports from 1590 and 1618 indicate, the 
production of short swords for export to Guiné do Cabo Verde, already 
significant by the earlier date, developed during those thirty years into an 
important industry in Lisbon. Fourth, the international weapons trade 
to West Africa was both affected by and itself influenced contemporary 
events in Morocco. The Moroccan invasion of Songhai in 1591 was a 
seminal episode in the military history of the sahel. The victory of the 
army of the Saadian ruler, Ahmed Al-Mansour, at the Battle of Tondibi 
had a far-reaching impact on the subsequent arms trade from the inland 
delta of the Niger River to the West African coast. 

Shortly after he defeated the Portuguese army at Al-Kasr-Quibir, in 
1578, Mansour had begun to develop a modern arms industry based in 
Marrakesh. The Moroccan invasion of Songhai, thirteen years later, brought 
great numbers of these weapons into the sahel and provided graphic evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of both armas brancas and mobile artillery. 

By the end of Mansour’s reign in 1603, he had also begun to estab- 
lish diplomatic and commercial ties to the United Provinces. These ties, 
which expanded under his successor, were mediated by Jewish merchants 
of Portuguese descent.*? Ultimately, the court of Marrakesh, assisted by 
Moroccan Jews but at the same time facing competition from Jewish 
traders based in Holland, played a central role in the establishment of 
a complex network of military and commercial connections that linked 
Morocco to northern European trade networks and that connected both 
Marrakesh and Amsterdam to the weapons trade in West Africa. 


6 “nor serem os da nacao senhores das entradas e portos, nas quaes partes resgatam cO 
luteranos, guardando-lhes as mercadorias pera lhe darem quando vem a costa; e assi tem 
grandes ganhos os estrangeiros, os quaes lhe leva6 mercadorias defesas contra a bulla da 
Cea”: Anonym [D. Frei Pedro Brandao]. Carta que se escreveo a hum dos Arcebispos que 
forao a Valledolid sobre o negocio dos Christéos novos no mez de Marco do anno pre- 
sente de 1602; ANTT Conselho Geral do S. Oficio, livro 302, fol. 252v (also in fol. 206). 
On the identification of the author of this letter, see Horta, “A ‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’,” 
PP- 452-453. 

Manoel de Andrada Castel Blanco (or Castelo Branco) Instrucion que A. V. Magestad se 
da, para mandar fortificar el mar Oceano, y defender se de todos los contrarios Piratas, 
ansi Franceses, como Ingleses, en todas las nauegaciones de su Real Corona, dentro de 
los Tropicoos, [n.d., no publication location]. [See note 18.] 
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The Historical Sources 


In 1590, Manuel de Andrada Castelo Branco wrote a long tract about war- 
fare and trade in the Atlantic for Philip II of Spain (Philip I of Portugal). 
Coincidentally, this text, written in Spanish,** provides an early, detailed 
account of the French commercial presence on Senegal’s Petite Céte. 
Castelo Branco writes: 


In Bezeguiche [Gorée] capital of the Kingdom of Jaloffo, there is a large, capa- 
cious and beautiful Bay, where 100 deep drafted vessels may anchor ... and here, 
in this port and “escale” arrive Lutherans from La Rochelle, Bordeaux, and Havre 
de Grace, and from Brittany, along with other pirates ... and their navigation, 
unimpeded, brings to France much gold, amber, ivory, hides, various valuable 
civet all in great quantity, leaving behind an abundance of instruments of war for 
the Wolofs, who are in the process of accepting the sect of Mahomet, including 
lances, creses [Malayan daggers], espadas, alfanges [cutlasses], shields, and other 
objects that are prohibited by the Bull of Cena. 


The French, English, and other “pirates,” as Castelo Branco indicates, were 
actively involved in trade along the Petite Cdte and the Portuguese were 
not able to impede them. Castelo Branco is explicit: They traded weapons 
to the Wolofs, who were Muslims (at least their rulers and nobility were 
Muslims). The author describes in detail the weapons that are traded. It is 
highly significant that this report cites espadas and alfanges, the two weap- 
ons cited by a precisely contemporary Inquisition report as being traded 
from Lisbon to Guinea. We do not know whether an internal Holy Office 
report was one of Castelo Branco’s sources. It is, however, certainly signif- 
icant that espadas and alfanges are also documented in sixteenth-century 
ivory carvings from Sierra Leone (see Chapter 5). It is not clear whether 
tercados, the short swords that were ideally suited for cavalry, are included 
among the weapons described by Castelo Branco; two decades later, terga- 
dos had become the backbone of the weapons trade to Senegambia. 


8 An excellent, annotated English translation is that of P.E.H. Hair, ed. and trans., Manuel 
de Andrada Castelo Branco, To Defend Your Empire and the Faith, Advice Offered to 
Philip, King of Spain and Portugal ca. 1590, Liverpool, Liverpool University Press, 1990. 

79 “En Bezeguiche, cabeca del Reyno de los Ialophos, esta una Baya y Ensenada muy grande, 
capaz y hermosa, que anclaran en ella cien navios de alto bordo ... y aqui haz en puerto 
y su escala, los Luteranos de la Rochela, de Bordeos, Abradegracia, y de toda la Bretafia 
y mas Epiratas, y su navigacid, sin q. nadie se lo impida: y lleva para Francia mucho 
Oro, Ambar, Marfil, Corambre, varias y preciosas Algalias [civettes] en gran cantidad, 
dexando en abundacia muchos instrumentos belicos 4 los Ialophos, que va admitiendo 
la Seta Mahoma, como son langas, crises, espadas, alfanges, adargas, y todo lo prohi- 
uido por la Bula de la Cena.” Reprinted in the original Spanish in Hair, To Defend Your 
Empire, p. 209, and in English translation [slightly different from ours], p. 52. 
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In his commentary on this passage, Paul Hair casts doubt on Castelo 
Branco’s assertion that the French and English were selling weapons to 
the Wolofs. Hair’s refutation is surprising, given that Castelo Branco 
includes a detailed list of the different types of weapons allegedly traded. 
Hair writes, “although the French and British of this period paid for the 
products they bought from Africans and from Amerindians by selling 
European manufactures, and although these frequently included iron 
tools and metal containers, it is unlikely that, in either Africa or America, 
large quantities of weapons were handed over.”*° 

Hair was a meticulous scholar and he was intimately familiar with histor- 
ical research for all of Guiné do Cabo Verde. In his commentary, he directly 
contests Andrada’s claim that the French traded large quantities of armas 
brancas to the Wolofs. That such a careful scholar could have contested 
Andrade’s account reflects the fact that, at least as of 1990, this early sword 
and dagger trade was totally unknown to Western historians of Africa. 

In 1970 Walter Rodney, in his pioneer work A History of the Upper 
Guinea Coast, noted the existence of an important, illegal trade in weap- 
ons, including swords. But the earliest source he cites for the sale of these 
weapons by Portuguese and Afro-Portuguese is from the second half of 
the seventeenth century, in the account of Lemos Coelho.*t While he 
linked this business to langados and their descendants, he undervalued 
the role of African markets in the demand for swords. 

In his classic work Economic Change in Precolonial Africa. Senegambia 
in the Era of the Slave Trade, published in 1975, Philip Curtin lists swords 
and cutlasses among the Senegambian imports from the 1680s to the 
17308. Curtin did not pay specific attention to this trade, nor did he provide 
information on its historical origins. Nevertheless, he mentions “‘Flemish’ 
knives” (in fact from Solingen, a renowned German center for sword pro- 
duction) as an example of items that had been in demand “from the early 
days of trade with Europe, simply because people were used to certain 
products the Dutch or Portuguese had first supplied.”** But referring to the 
Senegambian trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, he omits again 
the role that the sword and cutlass trade may have played, although he does 
mention the Portuguese horse trade. On this point, but only for the late sev- 
enteenth century, Rodney goes further than Curtin. He quotes the English 
chief factor in the Gambia who stated in 1683 that “trade southward to 


2° Hair, To Defend Your Empire, p. 53. 

2t See Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, p. 173. 

» Philip Curtin, Economic Change in Precolonial Africa. Senegambia in the Era of Slave 
Trade, Madison, University of Wisconsin Press 1975, p. 315. 
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Cacheu was impossible without iron and ‘good swords’.”3 Similar state- 
ments are found in Inquisition sources some seventy years before. 

In his seminal 1999 study, Warfare in Atlantic Africa, 1500-1800, 
John Thornton studies the weaponry used by cavalry and infantry in 
Senegambia and in the wider region of Upper Guinea. Based on his 
reading of contemporary sixteenth- and seventeenth-century sources, 
Thornton observes that African cavalry found firearms to be less useful 
than swords or spears. Yet, in his entire monograph, Thornton has only 
a single reference to “daggers,” and that is from 1788 for Dahomey. The 
Portuguese weapons trade in armas brancas to Senegambia is not cited. 
This oversight, by another highly respected historian, is hardly surprising. 
Many sixteenth-century chroniclers did not directly mention the com- 
merce, which was largely surreptitious, reflecting the illegal nature of the 
weapons trade to non-Christians. 

Castelo Branco’s 1590 account is not, however, the only late sixteenth- 
century reference to the blade weapons trade. The evidence clearly shows 
that this commerce was thriving by the 1590s. The first Inquisition 
report, from November 1590,*4 confirms the growth of this clandestine 
activity and the significant numbers of weapons exported. According to 
the Inquisition informant, nine different artisans were employed assem- 
bling swords, eight of them for the Rivers of Guinea, one for Angola. 

The 1590 Inquisition report offers some details about the trade. A spe- 
cific kind of sword, known as an alfange (a kind of large, curved sabre 
with yellow leather sheath) was in particular demand. This weapon was 
being subcontracted to almost all the artisans by merchants connected to 
the Guinea trade. Some information is also specified about the African 
clients for these swords. The weapons were sent to “Guinea where 
Moors trade with Blacks who live in that coast.”*5 The biggest concern 
of the Inquisition was that the weapons might come into the possession 
of Muslims. That this indeed occurred is confirmed in the 1618 report, 
where a witness reports: “they send a great quantity of these espadas 
to the Rivers of Guinea, to Gentios [pagans] who live adjacent to the 
‘Mouros’ and who trade the said espadas with them.”*¢ 


23 Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, 174. 

24 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, libro 194, fol. 159-160v. 

25 ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, libro 194, fol. 160: “a Guine onde tratan los moros con los 
negros que residen en aquella costa.” 

26 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 643v: “mandao muita quantidade das ditas 
espadas aos Rios da Costa de Guine que sao Gentios e c6finao cé mouros e cé eles res- 
gatam as ditas espadas.” 
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Who were these Moors? In Portuguese sources of that time the cat- 
egory of “Mouro” could have two different meanings: a general one as 
a synonym for “Muslims,” wherever they were, or a specific meaning, 
the nomadic inhabitants of Mauritania. If we follow the first meaning — 
which seems correct for the 1618 account — the document would simply 
be saying that black non-Muslim traders were purchasing the swords, 
which then were resold to Muslims. For instance, the Muslim trading 
partners, as we know, consisted both of members of the Wolof political 
elite, and of Muslim agents of the Mande trade network that connected 
the Guinea coast to the inland sahel. 

But in the 1590 quotation, we believe the second meaning was being 
used. By 1590, as we know from Castelo Branco’s account, blade weap- 
ons, including alfanges and daggers, were arriving on the coast of Jolofo. 
André Alvares de Almada’s treatise (manuscript of ca. 1596)27 reads that 
Blacks were learning cavalry techniques from the Moors, who came from 
the desert: “They learn these tricks from the Moors, who normally follow 
the Jolof court, and who come there to sell horses.”** The same traders 
who sold horses would likely have sold cavalry weapons. In the 1590 
Inquisition report, the Negros who sold these weapons were likely Wolofs 
and the Mouros who bought them were very likely these Saharan cara- 
van merchants who had business with the Wolof royal courts, exchanging 
horses for other merchandise. 

In his slightly earlier account of ca. 1592-1593, André Alvares de 
Almada reports that the cavalry of Cayor were equipped 


with a short sword up to three and a half palms long [maximum approx. 77 centi- 
meters], the plain handle, without hand guards; they wear these swords cross-wise 
and [they use] knives instead of daggers, of a palm and palm and a half long. 


The short swords or espadas curtas appear to be synonymous with the 
tercados. The short swords of Cayor, without guards on the hilt, were 
not finished by Portuguese standards. In fact, the Portuguese did export 
unfinished espada blades, to be finished by African artisans. 


27 BNL, [Tratado], codex 525, fol. 7v. This source, underused by historians, is an abridged 
version of the well known treatise of Almada. On the date and authorship see Horta, “A 
‘Guiné do Cabo Verde’,” chapter 2.4. 

28 BNL, Tratado, codex 525, fol. 7v. “Aprendem estas manhas com os Mouros, que ordi- 
nariamente seguem a corte do Jalofo, e a ella vem vender cavallos.” 

22 BNL Tratado [unpublished main Lisbon manuscript], codex 297, fol. 8v: “ha espada 
curta de ate tres pallmos e meio, ha enpunhadura cham, sem guardas; trazem estas espa- 
das ao tiracollo; e facas en lugar de hadaguas de pallmo e de pallmo e mejo.” 
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These smiths were probably Manding. The weapons were fashioned 
in the Portuguese style. Hence, there clearly existed a local Senegambian 
industry for swords, daggers, and shields that followed a Portuguese 
model. This was part of a wider iron industry that also included iron- 
work for Portuguese ships. The technological complementarity was facil- 
itated by the Portuguese language skills of Manding craftsmen. Donelha, 
for example, had a client whose blacksmiths were working to satisfy 
his order and who spoke Portuguese. This was certainly relevant when 
Portuguese and tangomaus needed to order specific and detailed work 
such as sword handles. 

At the very end of the century (1596-1599), the account of Joao 
Barbosa confirms a strong French, English, and Dutch commercial pres- 
ence in the region of the Senegal River. This trade had been established 
“many years ago,” a fact confirmed by the use of French as lingua franca 
in the region. Barbosa adds that the tangos maos traded iron — presum- 
ably obtained from the aforementioned European merchants — to the 
Blacks, who then used it to make weapons.?° It is also possible that the 
Wolofs who, in the 1590s, were making at least some of their own weap- 
ons, imported iron. The Wolofs did not themselves produce the metal in 
quantity. In consequence, some of their weapons were probably fash- 
ioned in the Gambia, where Mande blacksmiths expert in forging iron 
could readily be found. 

André Donelha, writing in 1625 but referring to his travels in the 
Gambia during the 1580s, writes that in the trading town of Cassado 
[Kassan], the lancados or “tangomaos” [or “tangos maos”] ordered 
swords and daggers and even shields from local blacksmiths: 


Here at Kassan excellent round shields are made, and if we order them they are 
made in our style. They are covered with leather and painted. And the tangomaos 
have sheaths made for the swords and daggers, and have them decorated, since 
there are good craftsmen here.3! 


30 See Captain Jodo Barbosa and Joao Baptista Lavanha, “Rellaca6 do Porto do Rio de 
Canaga do Capitao Jodo Barbosa feita por Joao Baptista Lavanha Cosmographo Maior 
de S. Magestade”: RAHM, Fundo Velasquez, cod. 36, Estante 22, grade 4, no. 75, pub. 
by Francisco Leite de Faria, ed., “Relacgao do Porto do Rio Senegal feita por Joao Baptista 
Lavanha,” Boletim Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa xiv, no. 55 (1959), 359-3715 esp. Pp. 371. 

3 “Aqui em Casdo se faz mui boas rodelas, a nosso modo se as mandamos fazer, cubertas 
de coiro, pintadas. E mandam os tangomaos fazer bainhas as espadas e adagas e goar- 
necé-las, porque ha bons ofeciais”; André Donelha, Descrigao da Serra Leoa e dos Rios 
de Guiné do Cabo Verde (1625), Lisbon, Junta de Investigagdes Cientificas do Ultramar, 
1977, P- 154. 
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The sheaths that the tangomaos ordered were produced in Lisbon. 
According to the 1590 Inquisition report, these sheaths, too, were made 
of painted leather: “Some say that they [the sword makers] have finished 
these espadas and alfanjes in yellow leather for Guinea for the person 
who ordered these espadas.” 3 

Iron was a central trading item throughout the region, and it was cru- 
cial for making not only weapons but also agricultural tools. Almada, 
too, comments on the production of iron weapons by Manding black- 
smiths. He writes that the Manding of the Gambia 


are very warlike ... and this land has more weapons than in any other of Guiné, 
because, as it has iron which they forge, they make many arms in the form of 
spears, dardos33, stabbing daggers and frechas [arrows].34 


Late sixteenth-century iron production in Senegambia involved Manding 
smiths who were closely linked to the importation both of finished iron 
weapons and of unfinished blades from Europe. These local smiths also 
turned out weapons to European specifications. 

Almada makes interesting reference to Manding merchants who carry 
short swords (espadas) “like other Africans,” and who also wear two 
facas (knives), one on the belt and other on the left arm.35 On their heads 
they wear red barretes (caps) that they call turquinas, which they appar- 
ently obtained from “the Turks.” 3¢ 


3 ANTT, Inquisicgéo da Lisboa, livro 194, fol. 159: “Unos dizen que hao guarnecido espa- 
das e alfanjes en cuero amarillo para Guinea a persona que les han mandado aderescar 
las dichas espadas.” 

33 Hair translates dardos as “darts”: PE.H. Hair, An Interim and Makeshift Edition of 
André Alvares de Almada, Brief Treatise on the Rivers of Guinea ..., p. 43. 

34 Almada, Tratado Breve [Oporto Manuscript ed. by Brasio], p. 45: “SAo muito guerreiros 
... € nesta terra ha mais armas que em nenhuma outra de Guiné, porque, como ha nella 
ferro que fundem, fazem muitas armas de azagaias, dardos, facas, e muita frecha.” 

35 Ibid., p. 50; Hair, who based his edition in the Lisbon ms. of Almada, translates part of 
this passage but omits the mention of barretes or turquinas. 

36 Red caps, as well as red clothes from abroad, were in great demand in Senegambia. Red is 
a color difficult to make from dyes in West Africa. (We are grateful to Walter Hawthorne 
for calling our attention to this point.) These could have been Portuguese sailors’ caps. 
The visit to Porto d’Ale by the Viceroy D. Francisco de Almeida on his way to India in 
1508 (mentioned in the Valentim Fernandes codex) is an example of this possibility. 
During the stop there is a mention of a red cap, together with a tercado, both belonging 
to him, offered by an old sailor to the local ruler. See José Pereira da Costa, ed., Cédice 
Valentim Fernandes (paleographical transcription, notes, and index), Lisbon, Academia 
Portuguesa da Historia, 1997, p. 345: “fez presente a elrey de sua espada e barrete ver- 
melho”; in the margin is written: “elrey lhe deu seu tergado e sua carapuga que valia 
8 rrs.” At this early date the ports of the Petite Céte were still a usual stop on the India 
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Who, one would like to know, were these Turks? “Turquina” is appar- 
ently a Portuguese term, but in philological dictionaries, it is never 
translated as “cap” or ”hat.”37 This could imply that the term, if not 
the headdress itself, had come to the Manding traders via Portuguese 
intermediaries. However, it is also possible that this term, like other 
loan words, was an adaptation to Portuguese of a local word in use by 
the Mande traders, a word with a foreign origin, like the words for all 
imported objects.3° 

But is not an alternative physical route, namely the trans-Saharan 
trade, also possible? A red and yellow hat was used by Turkish armies 
in Morocco at the time of Alcdcer Quibir.3? In view of the Turkish influ- 
ence in the Moroccan armies,*° there may be a connection between the 
appearance in Senegambia of the caps and the daggers, and the associa- 
tion of these items with the North African merchants who plied the trans- 
Saharan trade routes. We have indirect confirmation that this specific 
kind of cap was in demand in the sahel and was brought by that trade. 
“Coloured caps” or “bonetes colorados” in the words of an anonymous 
Spanish writer (Portuguese: barretes) were among the goods selected by 
Jaudar, Al-Mansour’s general, to placate the Blacks his army encountered 
as he approached the Niger to conquer the city of Gao.+! Therefore, the 
terminology does reflect the sixteenth-century trade in blade weapons 
from Morocco to Timbuktu, with the swords then shipped west along the 
Mande trading network. 


Run. While this is evidence of the continuum of trade mentioned earlier (illegal: the sailor 
was severely reprimanded), the red caps mentioned later by Almada clearly had another 
specific origin. 

Turquina is identified as a precious stone, generally turquoise in color. 

38 In similar manner, Almada says that the Manding obtained their gold from the “cafres” 
when we know that the word in use would be kafir (non-Muslims, heathen), an Arabic 
word. In sum, if Almada uses a Portuguese word, it does not necessarily refer to an 
object initially brought to Africa by the Portuguese. See Hair, An Interim and Makeshift 
Wdition, p. 48. 

39 See illustrations in Luis Costa e Sousa, Alcdcer Quibir, VisGo ou Delirio de um rei?, Lisbon, 
Tribuna da Histéria, 2009), pp. 109 and 36 (unidentified Turkish miniature painting). 

4¢ See Luis Costa e Sousa, A Arte na Guerra, a arquitectura dos campos de batalha no 

Portugal de quinhentos, Lisbon, Tribuna da Histéria, 2008. We also wish to express our 

gratitude to Luis Costa e Sousa for invaluable information about Turkish influence in 

the Saadian military. 

“Relacion de la jornada que el Rey de Marruecos ha hecho 4 la conquista del reyno de 

Gago, primero de la Guinea hacia la parte de la provincia de Quitehoa, y lo que ha suce- 

dido en ella hasta agora”; Henry de Castries, “La conquéte du Soudan par el-Mansour,” 

Hespéris 3 (1923), 460. 
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In fact, physical evidence exists that cavalrymen in the region of the 
inland delta of the Niger River wore knives on their left arms. Several of 
the terra cotta figures in a style associated with Jenne-Jeno,# dating from 
the thirteenth to sixteenth century, portray cavalrymen armed with dag- 
gers. Several pieces of Dogon sculpture, including a cavalryman on horse- 
back, in the Robert and Adrian Mnuchin Collection [and exhibited at 
the Musée Beyeler in Basel, spring 2009] depict a warrior with a curved 
dagger fitted neatly into a holster on his upper left arm. Were this figure 
life-size, the weapon would be about one or one and a half palmos long 
(i.e., 22 to 33 centimeters). This is precisely the kind of weapon that is 
described by Almada. Furthermore, the point of origin of this sculpture, 
in Dogon country along the Bandiagara Escarpment in Mali, is very close 
to both the southern terminus of the caravan routes to Morocco, and the 
point of impact of the Moroccan invasion of 1591. This Dogon piece 
is dated 1650-1800. If the early range for the date (1650) is accurate, 
then we have nearly contemporary evidence of the weapons described by 
Almada. The dagger would either have been acquired though the trans- 
Saharan weapons trade, or made by local blacksmiths, based upon North 
African prototypes. 

In Senegambia, the Inquisition report of 1590 and the accounts of 
Almada, Barbosa, and Castelo Branco demonstrate that significant num- 
bers of espadas were imported from Europe during the last two decades of 
the sixteenth century. In northern Senegal, many weapons used in Cayor 
continued to be of local manufacture. Sources from the mid-fifteenth and 
the early sixteenth century report the use of short swords and daggers in 
the region; these weapons were found south as far as Rio Grande (south- 
ern Guinea-Bissau) and even in Sierra Leone. Some were the product of 
local technology, but increasing numbers were imported from Europe. 

From their earliest commercial contact with Senegambians, the 
Portuguese tried to respond to local demand by bringing the kind of weap- 
ons that were also arriving by the caravan trade. In greater Senegambia, 
where the Wolofs used both imported weapons and arms of local manu- 
facture, demand for European-made swords and daggers was wide- 
spread; it was not limited to cavalry. According to Almada, Wolof foot 
soldiers were armed with the same weapons as their cavalry: “A sua gente 
de pé usa as mesmas armas como os de cavalo” [“Their foot soldiers use 


#2 Jenne-Jeno was a city located in the Inland Delta of the Niger River, five kilometers from 
the site of present-day Jenne. Archeological excavations show that Jenne-Jeno existed 
from ca. 500 BCE to ca. 1300 CE. 
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the same arms as their cavalry”].43 Neighboring states, too, sought to 
equip their fighting forces with these weapons. They would have had to 
do so, in order to maintain a semblance of military and political balance 
of power and to protect their independence. 

Along the Petite Céte, as Donelha reports, the Bair Sifn could not rely 
on cavalry because his territory was densely wooded. Nevertheless, in 
addition to 2,000 archers, this ruler could also put 300 horsemen onto 
the lists. (Parenthetically, Donelha’s passage illustrates the dessication 
that this part of Senegal has undergone in four centuries; today the land 
is largely open, and horsemen would have no trouble moving among the 
widely spaced baobab trees that flourish there.) 

South of the Gambia River, too, in the Casamance and in northern 
Guinea-Bissau, where the more heavily forested lands rendered cavalry 
ineffective, soldiers were armed with iron weapons and, where possible, 
with espadas. Almada writes of the Cassangas of the Casamance, who were 
redoubtable warriors, “Usam nas guerras azagais, frechas, adargas, facas, 
espadas curtas como os Jolofos e os mesmos vestidos” [“In warfare they 
use spears, arrows, shields, knives, short swords like the Wolof, and the 
same clothing”]. The Buramo people of Cacheu carried similar weapons. 

In Serra Leoa, the southeastern limit of Guiné do Cabo Verde, the pres- 
ence of armas brancas is seen in Almada’s description (ca. 1594) of the 
Manes, who had supposedly invaded the coastal Sapes people in about 
1550. These Manes, Almada writes, carried “short swords and, instead of 
a shield, a knife attached to their left upper arm.”44 

Sierra Leone is also the subject of Donelha’s description: “Among the 
Susus iron is smelted in large quantity from which they make swords, 
spears, knives and iron tools to work the fields, and they bring them to 
sell in Serra Leoa.”45 Perhaps the most detailed description of blade weap- 
ons is in a source dating from the second half of the seventeenth century. 
In 1669, the French traveler Nicolas Villaut writes of this region: “leurs 
armes sont des sabres, poignards, sagayes, arcs et fleches” [“Their arms 
consist of sabres, daggers, spears, bows and arrows”]. Sabres and poi- 
gnards may be translated, respectively, as “swords” and “daggers.” It 
is unclear, however, whether these weapons were of European or local 
African manufacture. 


43 Almada, Tratado, BNL, codex 525, fol. 7v. 

44 “As espadas curtas e faca em lugar de adarga, e outra atada no bucho do brago esquerdo,” 
Almada, Tratado [Oporto Manuscript ed.], p. 132; see also Hair, “An interim and make- 
shift edition,” p. 27; translating Almada, “Brief Treatise,” chapter 16. 

45 Donelha, Descrigao da Serra Leoa, pp. 96, 97. 
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The Organization of Commerce on the West African Coast 


Jewish merchants in Senegambia traded for ivory, hides, and wax. Trade 
generally took place through intermediaries. These intermediaries con- 
sisted of Portuguese langcados, many of whom were New Christians, 
and Eurafrican “Portuguese,” referred to as filbos da terra. The lancados 
began to trade with the Portuguese Jews as soon as the latter settled 
in Senegal, a fact that strongly suggests preexisting contact. Eventually 
some of these Jews themselves became langados, staying on the coast to 
organize local trade. 

Who was receiving and reselling the swords on the coast between 1590 
and 1618? The answer is clear in Almada’s treatise: It was the langados 
who dealt in forbidden merchandise. At the end of Almada’s 1592-1593 
manuscript, there are unpublished additions indicating that increasing 
numbers of lancados were New Christians and Jews, and that these mer- 
chants regularly avoided bringing their goods through, or paying duties 
at Santiago Island. Almada writes: 


And there is another reason [which is] that there are, traveling on these ships, 
many members of “The Nation” [da Nacao] as well as foreigners, who, as they do 
not pay [fianga] duty to return, and finding [achando] the land good to live in and 
to benefit from what they want, and not having to face Justice there, they throw 
in their lot with the “pagans” [gentios] and they offer no more than to give their 
acquisitions to our French and English enemies ... and in this matter of giving 
their goods to them, even the Factors of the Contractors, in these parts, are in the 
habit of doing this; by their partners with whom they have companies and we can 
hardly avoid this situation if we don’t close the ports [of the coast] again.** 


Subsequent documents from the Lisbon Inquisition show that part of this 
trade was in prohibited merchandise. This includes the report of Father 
D. Jer6nimo da Cunha, former vicar of Cacheu: “Of all the places where 
there are enemies, none is more prejudicial to our religion than this coast 
where not only are there publicly declared Jews, but furthermore, it is a 
trading center for all of the sea pirates, and where they go to sell all their 


46 BNL, Codex 297, fol. 105: “e alem disto outra cauza que mais dis foi passarem nestas 
naos muita gente asim da nacdo como strangeira, as quais como nao deix4o fianga pera 
tor[nJarem, achando a terra boa pera nella poderem viver e uzar do que quizer por nella 
nao aver justica, se langdo antre os gentios e estes [i.e., these langados] nao servem de 
mais que de darem os despachosa os imigos francezes e ingrezes ... e nesta materia de dar 
os despachos a estes ate os feitores dos contratadores tem nas partes ditas o madao fazer 
per seus parceiros com quem tem companhias e com trabalho se evitara se se nao torna 
a fechar.” 
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booty and contraband, and where they deliver iron and arms to the Blacks 
and other prejudicial items that are prohibited by the Bull of Seia.”47 

Of course the public Jews of the Petite Cote became part of this net- 
work soon after their arrival. Confirmation of their involvement as 
intermediaries in this trade comes from da Cunha’s successor, Bartolomeu 
Rebelo Tavares: “I even don’t mention the fact that on the Coast, they 
trade with the Lutherans and the pirates, purchasing items that are con- 
trary to the Bull of the Lord.”4 

Information about the Senegambian weapons dealers is also found 
among the documents from the Lisbon Inquisition. This is hardly surpris- 
ing, given the existence of the Papal Bull that banned trading of weapons 
to Muslims: 


E esses ditos mercadores que todos sao Christaos novos mandao muita quanti- 
dade das ditas espadas aos Rios da Costa de Guine que sao Gentios e confinao 
com mouros. [And these merchants, all of whom are New Christians, send a great 
quantity of espadas to the Rives of Guinea, whose populations are Gentios and 
border on the lands of the Muslims. ]+9 


The espadas — short swords — described in the document are tergados. 
These tercados constituted a crucial trade item for the slave trade. One 
witness, Domingos Fernandes, himself a Lisbon-based weapons subcon- 
tractor, told the Inquisition that the short swords were sent to Cacheu, 
where they served, along with other goods, to obtain slaves. 

Another of the Lisbon-based sword traders, an Old Christian, was 
said to have a list of clients for the swords on the Guinea coast. This 
man, Diogo Leitaéo de Araujo, had served as secretary to the former gov- 
ernor of Angola, Jodo Furtado de Mendonga. Aratijo’s earlier posting is 
significant for, as John Thornton tells us, swords were used by the Luso- 
African armies in the Angolan wars. It is probable that this Old Christian 
was familiar with sword production in Lisbon and used this knowledge 
to set up a new, illegal, business. At least five of the other traders were 
New Christians.5° One of them was Ferndo Soares Ribeiro, who most 


47 Jeronimo da Cunha, “Relacao das couzas de Guiné” (1615), ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, 
livro 205, fol. 387v. 

48 Letter of Padre Rebelo Tavares, Vicar of Cacheu to the inquisidores in Lisbon, written in 
Cacheu, July 12, 1610, ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 623v: “nem falo na 
Costa negosearem com lutheranos e piratas [partially illegible] comprando cousas contra 
a bula do Senhor.” 

49 ANTT Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 641. 

s° ANTT, Inquisicdo da Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 643v—644; the following sword producers 
are named as Christaos Novos: Francisco Gomes Sardinha, Antonio Nunes, Fernao 
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probably was the son-in-law of Luis Fernandes Gramaxo, a member of 
one of the main families of slave traders at that time. He lived in the home 
of his father-in-law, in Lisbon, and had been in S$. Domingos (Cacheu) 
and in Cartagena de las Indias in South America, early in 1606.5 Another 
merchant is identified as a black man. Was he one of the Eurafrican Jews 
of the Petite Cdte?5* 

In 1612 both Joao Lopes da Costa (alias Lourencgo Francisco) and 
Antonio Nunes (alias Antonio Nobre) arrived on the coast. There, 
they engaged in business transactions with another slave trader from 
Cartagena named Manuel Batista Peres. Peres was the nephew of Diogo 
Rodrigues de Lisboa,53 one of the sword traders cited in the Inquisition 
source of 1618. A second Antonio Nunes (nicknamed Belmonte),5+ also 
shows up in the documents: He was again on the coast trading swords 
in 1618.55 Until 1614 Joao Soeiro was, of course, the link between these 
New Christians and Jews on the coast. Manuel Pinto de Oliveira (his 
factor), Ant6nio Nunes Noble, and Joao Lopes da Costa all came to the 
Guinea coast as partners of the Contratador. 

Trade documents recently discovered in the National Archives in 
Lima, Peru, by Linda Newson provide a detailed account of one series of 
commercial transactions. They describe the contents and disposition of 
two boatloads of trade goods that arrived in Cacheu in 1616.%° The ships 


Soares Ribeiro, Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa, Diogo Gomes da Costa, and “homem que 
nao sabe o nome” [a man whose name [the informant] does not know]. 
5* Information provided by Maria Manuel Torrao. Ribeiro’s role in the Guinea sword trade 
underlines the connection to the slave trade to Spanish America. 
s* ANTT, Inquisicgao da Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 643v; “e he preto e descorado” (“and he is 
black but not too dark”). 
Newson and Minchin, From Capture to Sale, p. 325: Appendix F, “Business Associates of 
Manuel Bautista Perez.” 
It is possible that the two Antonio Nunes were the same individual. Homonyms in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Portuguese documents are sometimes a major obsta- 
cle to historians. We know from the Inquisition documents an Antonio Nunes alias 
Anténio Nobre or Anténio Nunes Nobre who is different from Ant6nio Nunes da Costa, 
one of the main partners of Manuel Batista Perez (but the former also had business with 
the same trader). There is also at least a third Anténio Nunes on the Guinea coast at the 
same time, Anténio Nunes de Andrade. The latter two are mentioned in the records of 
the slave trader Peres discovered by Linda Newson. 
Manuel Batista Peres had a brother and partner, Joao Bautista Peres, who was in Guinea 
where he had business dealings with Luis Fernandes Duarte [Joshua Israel]. Letter of Luis 
Fernandes Duarte in Porto d’Ale, to Mauel Pinto [De Oliveira], April 13, 1612, ANTT, 
Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 556. 
56 We are deeply grateful to Linda Newson for sharing with us these documents, which she 
discovered in the Peruvian archives. The documents record commercial transactions car- 
ried out on the Guinea coast. 
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sailed from Lisbon. One of the owners was the same Diogo Rodrigues 
de Lisboa who appears two years later on the Inquisition list of sword 
dealers. One vessel carried two boxes, containing a total of 148 swords. 
Further, a caixdo grande de India [large case from India]57 contained 
eleven gilt swords, three of which also had tassels. In addition there were 
two silver trecados [tercados]. These Indian swords sold for much higher 
prices than those made in Lisbon.+* In Guinea, the most elaborately deco- 
rated swords, decorated with velvet scabbards and golden tassels, 5° served 
as prestige items. This is not surprising if we remember that as early as 
1590 Andrada de Castel Branco mentions that creeses (Malayan daggers) 
were being sold in northern Senegambia. (See Figure 4.2.) Nevertheless, 
it is astounding to realize that swords were produced on two different 
continents, for export to a third continent. 

It is interesting to compare the quantity of swords exported from 
Lisbon (400 to 600 per year) with the total number of horsemen in 
Senegambia, a figure that historian John Thornton estimates at 15,000. 
Imported horses, as historian James Webb has noted, were exchanged for 
slaves, “and the link between imported horses and exported slaves was 
direct ... The horse and slave trade was fundamental to the success of the 
small cavalry states of the savanna.”® The horse trade, one might add, 
was also closely connected with the sale of armas brancas. 

Given the present state of our knowledge, we do not know all the 
sources of imported blade weapons. Nevertheless, given the level of pro- 
duction estimated in Inquisition documents, it could well have taken a 
generation to equip all of the West African cavalry with tergados. Clearly, 
demand for these specialized weapons exceeded the supply. The European 
supply would have played a critical role in time of war, by complement- 
ing the weapons produced by local African blacksmiths. 


537 “India” refers generically to the entire Indian Ocean basin. These swords could have 
come from anywhere in the Portuguese commercial sphere in south Asia or even Japan. 

The swords from Lisbon cost 580 réis while the golden swords from India brought 2,400 
réis and those with tassels were sold for 3,200 réis. Silver tergados with silver scabbards 
cost between 4,100 and 4,900 réis. Archivo General de la Nacion, Lima; Leg. 34; 1578- 
1624; Nueva signatura; SO-CO Ca 2; Do 8; Afio 1573 F ror4v: “cargazones llevadas a 
Cacheu, en el Nuestra Sefiora del Vencimiento y San Juan Bautista, a cargo de Manoel 
Batista Peres; fecha August 15—November 26, 1616.” We wish to thank Linda Newson 
and Susie Minchin for making this document available to us. 

ANTT, Inquisigao da Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 644: “alguas mas poucas vao c6 as bainhas 
de viludo (velvet) e tiracolos e rabos dourados e dizem que pera dar aos Reis e senhores 
1a” [“A small number are sent with velvet scabbards and golden belts and sashes and they 
say that these are to give to the Kings and nobility there”]. 

6° Webb, Desert Frontier, p. 69. 
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FIGURE 4.2. Kris, Dagger; blade: sixteenth to seventeenth century; hilt: seven- 
teenth through nineteenth century; Indonesia/Malaysia, steel, wood, silver; blade 
length 32 centimeters. Collection of Jorge Caravana; photo by José Manuel 
Rodrigues. 


While the origins within Portugal of this specialized weapons pro- 
duction for the Senegambian trade remain obscure, a New Christian 
role earlier in the sixteenth century is probable. Since at least the end 
of the fifteenth century, much of the weapons production in Morocco 
and the northern Sahara was in the hands of Sephardic Jewish artisans. 
In the Moroccan city of Fez, where the Jewish population dated to the 
foundation of the city, Jews inhabited their own quarter, the mellah, from 
the early fifteenth century. They, together with fugitives from the Spanish 
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expulsion of 1492 and from the Portuguese forced conversion of 1496- 
1497, were protected by the sultan of Fez. 

After the Inquisition was established in Portugal (1536-1540), some 
Portuguese New Christians emigrated to Fez in order to live publicly 
as Jews. Through the resulting family ties and diplomatic connections, 
commercial information was rapidly exchanged between merchants 
in Morocco and Portugal. Following the Portuguese military disas- 
ter at Al-Kasr-Quibir (Portuguese: Alcacer-Quibir) in 1578, numer- 
ous Portuguese captives, including some Old Christians, chose to live 
among the Jews of the mellah, since many of the latter spoke Castilian or 
Portuguese. Jewish merchants, the descendents of expulsos, maintained 
regular contact between Fez and Lisbon throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Some of them traveled back and forth as diplomats in the service of 
the Sultan. 

In Morocco, Jewish artisans were especially valued for their work with 
iron and steel weapons (ferraria) and with the manufacture of artillery. 
Several sixteenth-century Jewish artisans came to the attention of the 
Inquisition for having provided weapons to the Muslim rulers of Fez. José 
Alberto Tavim cites the mid-sixteenth-century commentator Bernardo 
Rodrigues, who rails against weapons manufacturers and munitions pro- 
ducers. These men, he charges, arm the Turks and the Moors, and some 
of them have been producing espingardas for the rulers of Fez for thirty 
years. Other Jewish merchants were suspected by the Inquisition of 
importing weapons from Portugal to Morocco. Furthermore, during the 
reign of Ahmed Al-Mansour, the Dutch actively provided a wide range of 
weapons to Marrakesh. The eyewitness account of Anténio de Saldanha 
is explicit on this point: “The Dutch, who are less scrupulous [than other 
nations] provide him with arms of every sort: lances, irons, espadas, guns, 
powder and every variety of munitions.”® In this activity they joined the 


6« Labelle Prussin argues that, as early as the late fifteenth century, many of the arms in 
Morocco and the western Sahara were produced by Jewish artisans. 

Tavim, Os Judeus na Expansdo Portuguesa em Marrocos durante o Século XVI, p. 
112: “muitos artilheiros e oficiaes d’armas e doutras munig6es, que anddo antre os 
torcos e mouros, fazendo tanto dano em perjuizo de nosa santa fé...e conhecemos 
muitos que hoje em dia estéo em poder d’el-rei de Féz e do xarife, de vinte e trinta 
anos, os mais fazendo bombardas e espingardas.” This early citation dates to about 
1531. 

Antonio Dias Farinha, ed., Cronica de Almancor Sultao de Marrocos (1578-1603), 
Lisbon, Instituto de Investigagao Cientifica Tropical, 1997, p. 32: “os holandeses, como 
menos escrupulosos, lhe levavam as armas de todas as sortes: langas, ferros, espadas, 
escopetas, polvera e todo o género de munic6es.” 
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English who, according to D. Jacques-Meunié, controlled much of this 
commerce in the third quarter of the sixteenth century.% 

With the rise of the Saadian dynasty during the sixteenth century, 
many Moroccan Jewish merchants and artisans turned their allegiance 
from the sultan of Fez to Marrakesh. After 1591, Al-Mansour’s commer- 
cial empire extended across the Sahara, but his diplomatic efforts also 
reached to northern Europe. Toward the end of his reign, he sought an 
alliance with the government of the Low Countries. Over the next three 
decades, Al-Mansour’s successors maintained ongoing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Amsterdam; they repeatedly tried to obtain weapons and even 
naval vessels from the Dutch. 

Members of the Portuguese Jewish community in diaspora, some of 
whom lived in Morocco and others in Amsterdam, provided the neces- 
sary diplomatic and commercial contacts for these projects. Indeed, they 
were almost certainly involved in the arms trade mentioned by Saldanha. 
Both Mansour and his successor, Moulay Zaidan, sent the Jewish merchant 
Samuel Pallache on a series of missions to Amsterdam, beginning in 1603.° 
Pallache lived in Amsterdam almost continuously for the rest of his life.% 
There, he became an active member of the first Portuguese Jewish syna- 
gogue, Neveh Shalom. It is likely that he knew Jacob Peregrino personally. 

Samuel Pallache’s arrival, together with his brother Joseph, in Amsterdam 
would have corresponded with Peregrino’s preparations to depart for 
Senegambia. Previously, Peregrino had lived in northern Italy, perhaps 
in Venice. By 1590 northern Italy was another source of short swords 
(espadas curtas).°7 With his contacts in both Italy and Lisbon, Peregrino 


64 D. Jacques-Meunié, Le Maroc Saharien du XVIe siécle 4 1670, Librairie Klincksieck, 

1982, p. 826. 
6; On the life and diplomatic service of the first of these ambassadors, Samuel Pallache, see 
Mercedes Garcia-Arenal and Gerard Wiegers, A Man of Three Worlds; Samuel Pallache, 
a Moroccan Jew in Catholic and Protestant Europe, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 2003. 
See Amsterdam Gemeente Archief, NA 338 folio 244 (June 21, 1617) “Duarte Fernandes, 
Henrique Garvez, Michael Lopes Fernandes and Manuel Homem Viera, Port. Merchants 
in Amsterdam, declare at the request of Joseph Pallache (Palazzo) agent of the King of 
Barbery in the United Provinces that the brothers Joseph and Samuel Pallache, ambassa- 
dor of the said king, came to Amsterdam about 10 years ago provided with ample money 
and credit. A few months later they freighted a ship with merchandise on which Samuel 
sailed from Amsterdam to Barbery in order to collect both their wives, children, family 
and goods.” The English translation of the original notarial record is to be found in Koen, 
“Notarial Records,” Studia Rosenthaliana 11 (1977), p. 95. 

Joseph Pallache followed his brother as ambassador to Amsterdam upon Samuel’s 
death, prior to 1615. 
ANTT, Inquisicao da Lisboa, livro 194, fol. 159 (November 27, 1590); Venice is cited as 
a source of the blades in ANTT, Inquisigao da Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 643v. 
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certainly was aware of the weapons trade to Guinea. It is probable that 
Pallache served as a conduit between his coreligionists in Marrakesh and 
Amsterdam, enabling them to share the most up-to-date information about 
the growing demand for weapons, especially armas brancas, in the sahel. 

New Christian merchants living in Lisbon were not isolated from mem- 
bers of the Portuguese community (os da nagao) living outside of Iberia. 
In addition to contact with the Jewish community in Fez mentioned 
previously, they were able to maintain communication, via Hamburg 
and Antwerp, with their family members in Amsterdam. From Senegal’s 
Petite Céte, Jews could travel to Portuguese settlements in the Rivers of 
Guinea (Cacheu) and even to Angola. From there, information could be 
sent directly to their New Christian relatives in Lisbon. The resulting 
international web of information and commerce brought blade weapons 
to West Africa both across the Sahara from Morocco and by sea from 
Portugal, Italy, and from northern Europe. 

The important role of Jewish diplomats and traders from Morocco, 
sharing information from North Africa with northern Europe, is articu- 
lated by Garcia-Arenal and Wiegers in their study of Samuel Pallache: 


Jews played important roles in both Moroccan diplomacy and Moroccan trade ... 
Their contacts with fellow Jews [sic] in the Iberian peninsula, the Netherlands, or 
the Ottoman empire gave them access to trade networks that were closed to other 
Moroccans ... They also purchased weapons from northern European Protestant 
nations, which were unaffected by the papal ban on the sale of arms to Muslim 
countries, and their familiarity with the arms trade made them especially valuable 
to Moroccan governments.® 


While merchants like the Pallaches helped a succession of Sultans in 
Morocco to obtain weapons from the Dutch, they also brought their 
knowledge of Moroccan trade networks to northern Europe. It is clear 
that while these merchants helped provide arms and information to 
Morocco, they were also in a position to share knowledge about the 
weapons trade from Marrakesh south across the Sahara with their rela- 
tives in Amsterdam and in Lisbon. 


The African Destinations of the Weapons 


In Cacheu and the Rivers of Guinea, as in Senegal, the swords were in 
great demand. Who were the African recipients of the swords, once the 
weapons arrived on the Guinea Coast? The Lisbon informants cited in 


68 Garcia-Arenal and Wiegers, A Man of Three Worlds, p. 32. 
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the 1618 Inquisition records did not know in whose hands the weap- 
ons landed. They could only report “that these ‘espadas’ go through the 
Rivers of Cacheu so that with them and other commercial goods they can 
trade for Blacks, and if they do not bring them [the espadas] there will 
be no trade, and that they trade them to Black Christians who take them 
to the interior of the land and there they give them to pagan Blacks.” 
The identification of “Black Christians” suggests that these African slave 
traders may have been the men associated with the King of Bussis (see 
following discussion). 

In January 1606, the Dutch merchant Peter van den Broecke visited 
Porto d’Ale. He wrote in his journal that he paid customs to the local 
factor, in the form of goods that included iron and “nine rapiers.” The 
next month in Joal, the Dutch factor paid customs to the local ruler, in 
the form of “ten rapiers,” so that his expedition might trade on shore. 
The two passages from van den Broecke identify clients for the swords. 
In this instance, the weapons clearly went to members of the local elite.7° 
In these situations, the swords were a first tribute to the port dignitaries, 
necessary to open trade. It is possible that a similar role was played in 
Cacheu and the S. Domingos River trade by special swords destined to 
the local rulers. 

In 1610 the Vicar of Cacheu wrote to the Inquisition in Lisbon to com- 
plain that the Jews of the Petite Cote were trading with the Lutherans (i.e., 
the Dutch), from whom they purchased “things that contravene the Papal 
Bull” or, in other words, weapons. This was precisely the moment when 
members of the Portuguese community in Amsterdam were firmly estab- 
lishing their trading communities at Joal and Porto d’Ale. The writer is 
the same vicar who, two years later, sent a party from Cacheu to demand 
of the King of Joal that he hand over “his” Jews to the Inquisition. (The 
king refused, in no uncertain terms.) This passage links, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, the Jews of the Petite Céte to the weapons trade. 

A report by the Jesuit missionary Father Manuel Alvares, written in 
about 1615, identifies another recipient of armas brancas. Father Alvares, 


69 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 208, fol. 643: “e dizem mercadores que estas espadas 
vao pera os Rios de Cacheu pera c6 ellas e c6 outra fazenda resgatar negros, e que se 
as nao levao que nao ha resgate, e que la as dao a negros Christéos que as metem pola 
terra dentro e la as dao a negros gentios.” See also fol. 640 v: “nao sabe aonde vao parar 
a Guine, nem a que maos nem se sera a Cristdos, gentios ou Mouros” (“[The witness] 
doesn’t know where they [the swords] go in Guinea, nor in whose hands they will be ... 
Christians, pagans or Muslims”). 

7° J.D. La Fleur, trans. and ed., Pieter van den Broecke’s Journal of Voyages to Cape Verde, 
Guinea and Angola (1605-1612), London, Hakluyt Society, 2000, pp. 28, 29. 
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referring to the immensely wealthy king of Bussis, ruler of a small coastal 
state south of Cacheu, describes the merchandise this man received from 
the Europeans and langados: “As for weapons, apart from the cannon 
given him by his admirer, he has muskets, ‘espadas’, and ‘tracados’ [sic].” 
Indeed, he had a “depot of all kinds of weapons” [“armazem de todas 
as armas”].7* Not coincidentally, the king of Bussis was the largest slave 
trader along this part of the coast. It is clear from these sources that in 
order to obtain slaves from the king of Bussis, it was necessary to offer 
long swords and tercados. According to Alvares, one Anténio Nunes was 
a langado who purchased slaves from the king. Certainly the Senegambian 
Antonio Nunes was one of the numerous New Christian and Jewish lan- 
cados working with the magnates of the Atlantic trade. 


The Geopolitical Context: Morocco after 1578 


A concentration of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
documents clearly shows that the coastal trade in armas brancas to 
Senegambia attained significant proportions in the thirty years begin- 
ning shortly before 1590. Does this process simply reflect a gradual and 
steady increase in demand, commensurate with the growth of European 
trade with Senegambia? Or did historical circumstances specific to this 
period create a situation in which demand for swords and daggers sud- 
denly spiked? The wider economic and political context, connecting West 
Africa to Morocco and to Europe, suggests that there was, in fact, a sud- 
den increase in the demand for arms along the Upper Guinea Coast and 
in the interior. 

It seems likely that, about 1590, increased demand for armas brancas in 
the interior of Senegambia and in the sahel also played a major role in the 
rapid expansion of the weapons trade. Historical circumstances, includ- 
ing the Moroccan invasion of Songhai in 1591, disrupted the military and 
political balance of power from the southern Sahara to the inland delta of 
the Niger River. These factors, combined with steadily increasing demand 
for weapons among the Wolofs and their southern neighbors along the 
coast of Senegambia, caused a rapid increase in the production and export 
of armas brancas from Lisbon and from northern Europe. 

In Morocco, immediately after Sultan Ahmed Al-Mansour crushed the 
Portuguese army at Al-Kasr-Quibir in 1578, he set out to build a modern 


7 For an English translation of Alvares, see Hair, “An Interim Translation of Manuel 
Alvares,” chapter 8. 
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armaments industry. As Antonio de Saldanha — a Portuguese “hostage” of 
Al-Mansour who resided in Marrakesh from 1592 to 1606 — observed, 
large numbers of captured European artisans were brought to that city. 
There, they enjoyed better treatment than had been their lot in Europe. 
They worked for the new ruler, and their artisanry now served to grace 
Al-Mansour’s court: “There arrived in Marrakesh masters of all skills 
who through the great projects that the ‘Xarife’ undertook embellished 
his entire realm.”7? 

Al-Mansour’s new armaments industry produced both artillery and 
high-quality short swords for cavalry. The design of these weapons was 
entrusted to European masters, and skilled workmen were chosen among 
the young soldiers who had been captured at Al-Kasr-Quibir?3: 


He built a “casa de armas” to produce large quantities of “escopetas,” “espadas,” 
and all of the outfitting for horses, all to perfection ... and all of these workshops 
were run by great masters of the craft, English, Flemish and French, and the 
officers in the workshops were the youths captured in battle, whom the Sharif 
ordered to serve in his workshop.”4 


Thus, before he invaded Songhai, Mansour expanded and updated his 
production of cavalry weapons, availing himself of the latest in European 
military technology. 

The invasion and conquest of Songhai in 1591 brought an influx of 
thousands of weapons, both firearms and armas brancas into the sahel. 
The direct impact of Al-Mansour’s well-armed soldiers was clear follow- 
ing the Saadian victory at the Battle of Tondibi. Repercussions from the 
Moroccan invasion must have extended throughout the sahel, resulting 
in an increased demand for cavalry weapons, especially short swords, 
throughout the region. 

During the long Moroccan occupation of Songhai that ensued, those 
new weapons remained in the sahel. The implantation of Moroccan (and 


72 Antonio de Saldanha, Cronica de Almancor, Sultéo de Marrocos (1578-1603), Antonio 
Dias Farinha, ed.; Léon Bourdon, trans., Lisbon, Instituto de Investigagdo Cientifica 
Tropical, 1997, p. 33: “foram parar a Marrocos os mestres de todos estes oficios por os 
grossos partidos que o xarife lhe fazia pera em tudo enobrecer seus reinos.” 
Al-Mansour’s reliance on European artisans to manufacture weapons, some of which 
were then exported, is detailed in Garcia-Arenal and Wiegers, A Man of Three Worlds, 
pp. 28-29. Saldanha, who was technically a hostage of Al-Mansour, makes abundantly 
clear his admiration for the Sultan. 

“Fez tia casa de armas onde se faziam muitas escopetas, espadas e todas as guarnic6es de 
cavalo com toda a perfeigao ... E todas estas casas corriam por grandes mestres ingreses, 
framengos e franceses e os oficiais eram os mogos que o xarife mandou trazer pera 
servico de sua casa que cativaram na batalha.” Saldanha, Cronica de Almancor, p. 83. 
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later Arma) control in the trading centers of the Inland Delta of the Niger 
inevitably caused these blade weapons to spread throughout the region. 
Increased demand would have quickly extended throughout the former 
Songhai empire and the Mande trade diaspora, which extended west- 
ward along the Gambia River to the Senegambian coast. There, the 
Atlantic trade would have provided a ready second source of weapons. 
Meanwhile, along the coast, a similar rising demand for blade weapons 
was being felt at exactly the same time. 

Initially, weapons of Moroccan manufacture were transported across 
the Sahara directly from Marrakech. But the regional demand would 
have quickly outstripped Moroccan supply, especially after the death of 
Al-Mansour in 1603 and the ensuing years of famine, epidemic, and civil 
strife that weakened and eventually destroyed the Saadian dynasty. In 
the Niger valley from Jenné to Gao, the rising demand for modern armas 
brancas would have had to be satisfied by other sources. This in turn must 
have occasioned a further increase in the demand for weapons along the 
Atlantic coast. Indeed, Inquisition sources imply that swords from the 
coast were traded east into Muslim areas. It may be that some weap- 
ons were traded far east into the sahel. As contemporary Portuguese and 
Dutch sources clearly indicate, by the second decade of the seventeenth 
century, the Atlantic trade from Europe to West Africa had expanded to 
meet this demand for weapons. 

Growing European commercial competition along the Upper Guinea 
Coast at the turn of the seventeenth century, combined with the interrup- 
tion of trade to Morocco, meant that not only the Portuguese but also 
Dutch and English merchants, and probably French as well, traded grow- 
ing quantities of blade weapons in Guinea.75 This situation, combined 
with the continued importation of horses and the consequent demand 
for weapons appropriate for cavalry, made the decades immediately after 
1590 a time of explosive growth in sword, dagger, and espada trade. The 
date of the two Inquisition reports from Lisbon is not a coincidence. The 
earlier document reflects the existence of strong demand for steel weap- 
ons along the Upper Guinea Coast in the last decades of the sixteenth 
century. The 1618 report illustrates a second stage in which the demand 
for these weapons extended for a thousand miles into the sahel. 


75 According to Jacques-Meunié, English merchants, who were already involved in the 
weapons trade, moved their focus to Arguim in Mauritania and to the Guinea coast (Le 
Maroc Saharien, p. 829). We would suggest that the situation in Morocco also led the 
Dutch to focus on the weapons trade to Guinea. 
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By the 1620s if not before, the two trading routes bringing weapons 
to West Africa — the trans-Saharan route from Morocco and the coastal 
trade from Europe - intersected in the interior of Senegambia. In 1621 
the English merchant Richard Jobson encountered a Jahanke trader some 
460 miles upriver along the Gambia. Buckor Sano wore a sword that 
he had obtained from an “Arabeck” trader. Sano described the trans- 
desert commerce to his English visitor. This trade, he asserted, brought 
“the Moors of Barbery” [i.e., of Morocco] within six days march of the 
Upper Gambia: 


I took some special note of the blade of his sword, and a pair of brass bracelets 
one of his wives had upon her arms, both which things appear to me, to be such 
as might very well be brought in their beginnings, either from London, or some 
other part of this our native Country, I demanded of him where he had them, he 
made answer there was a people used to come amonst them, whom they called 
Arabecks, who brought them these, and diverse other commodities; we askt what 
manner of people, he described the Tawny Moore unto us, and said they came 
in great companies together, and with many Camels ... This his relation made it 
certaine, that these were the Moores of Barbary, the discovery of whose trade and 
traffick, was the ground of this our being so high in the river.7® 


The specific description of the sword blade, “such as might be brought ... 
from London” is significant. As early as 1589, English traders were export- 
ing sword blades, among other weapons, to Morocco77 and English mas- 
ters were among the experts who had been contracted by Al-Mansour.78 
It was not by chance that the trans-Saharan and Atlantic trading routes 
met along the Gambia, for it was also here that both routes came in con- 
tact with the Mande trading network. But what had led the Englishman 
to search the Upper Gambia for this “trade and trafficke”? 

The English may have acquired this information from their Portuguese 
partners — the langados — on the Petite Céte who had regular commercial 


76 Richard Jobson, The Golden Trade or A Discovery of the River Gambra and the Golden 
Trade of the Aethiopians (reprint: Teignmouth, Devonshire, E.E. Speight, 1968), p. 117. 

77 See the report of John de Cardenas addressed to Sir Francis Walsingham, October 18, 
1589, criticizing these English merchants: “And yet is yt to be lamented that Christians 
should furnish the sworne ennemyes of Christ with yron, with brimston, handgunnes, 
with fyerlockes, with swordblades, and such like, though yt be in never so smaule 
quantityes” (Henry de Castries, ed., Les Sources inédites de l’histoire du Maroc, 1ére 
série: Dynastie saadienne. Archives et Bibliothéques d’Angleterre, vol. 1, Paris-Londres E. 
Leroux, 1918, p. 538). The authors are grateful to Bernard Rosenberger for this precious 
reference. 

78 Jobson clearly indicates, The Golden Trade, p. 4, that these “Moores” came from 
Morocco or Fez. 
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ties to the Gambia. The specific timing of Jobson’s travel may also reflect 
contact with the missions of Samuel and Joseph Pallache to London, in 
1614-1615 (Samuel)? and four years later (Joseph). Might not Joseph 
Pallache, in 1619, have shared information about the trans-Saharan com- 
merce with members of the Royal Company of Adventurers to Africa? 

In coastal Senegambia, the increased demand among local popula- 
tions for iron weapons, as well as for iron with which to make both 
weapons and agricultural instruments, has recently been documented 
by Walter Hawthorne, in his historical study of the Balanta peoples of 
Guiné-Bissau.’° As Hawthorne argues, this demand was closely linked 
to the growth of the Atlantic slave trade, against which local popula- 
tions sought to protect themselves by migration or by obtaining increased 
defensive capability. Hawthorne’s convincing analysis of the importance 
of iron imports for coastal societies explains part, but not all of the almost 
insatiable demand for iron weapons. Broader geopolitical developments, 
including the Moroccan invasion of Songhai and its impact throughout 
the inland delta of the Niger, also served to stimulate demand for weap- 
ons of both European and North African manufacture. 

The rapidity of the European merchants’ response to this demand is 
not surprising. The Lisbon New Christians were connected to an inter- 
national commercial network, based in part upon family ties to Jewish 
merchants in Italy, the Low Countries, and Morocco. These family ties, 
the result of migration following the Spanish expulsion of 1492 and the 
Portuguese forced conversions of 1496-1497, were maintained through- 
out the sixteenth century. Production and export of blade weapons from 
Morocco were facilitated by commercial information that filtered from 
Lisbon to Marrakesh, via the same family networks. Within Europe, these 
networks enabled New Christian and Jewish merchants in Portugal and 
northern Europe, as well as Protestant merchants in Holland, France, and 
England, to respond almost immediately to the expanding subsaharan 
demand for armas brancas. 


79 Actually, Samuel Pallache was imprisoned and tried in London after being accused by 
Spain of piracy. See Garcia-Arenal and Wiegers, A Man of Three Worlds, p. xxiii. As 
Garcia-Arenal and Wiegers demonstrate (pp. 4-5), Samuel Pallache was first sent as 
an emissary to Spain in 1602-1603 by Ahmed Al-Mansour. On the Pallaches, see also 
Nicole Serfaty, Les courtesans juifs des sultans marocains XIIIe-X VII le siécles; Hommes 
politiques et hauts dignitaries, St.-Denis, Editions Bouchéne, 1999, pp. 137ff. 

8° Walter Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves, p. 11, argues that some of the 
decentralized societies in Guinea-Bissau decided that the best way to obtain the iron they 
needed to forge powerful weapons was to produce and market captives. 
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As Moroccan production and export of weapons diminished, follow- 
ing the death of Al-Mansour in 1603, Jewish merchants from Morocco, 
men such as Samuel and Joseph Pallache, exchanged commercial infor- 
mation with relatives in Portugal and in the Netherlands. New Christian 
traders in Lisbon and Jewish merchants in Amsterdam were thus able to 
respond to decreasing Moroccan production of blade weapons, by rap- 
idly increasing their own share of the weapons trade to West Africa. 

From the perspective of la longue durée, the history of the supply of 
weapons to the Upper Guinea Coast and to the sahelian hinterland reflects 
the dynamic constellation of commercial, political, and military factors 
in these two regions and in Morocco. Even though specific events such 
as Al-Mansour’s invasion of Songhai immediately affected the sahelian 
market for blade weapons, long-term factors such as the importation of 
horses from the Sahara and, after 1450, through the Atlantic trade, greatly 
increased the demand for short swords to be used as cavalry weapons. 
The blade weapons trade from Europe was firmly established by 1590 
and possibly much earlier. Demand continued to grow over the next three 
decades, first in response to the Moroccan invasion of Songhai and, after 
1603, as a result of the political chaos in Morocco and the disruption of 
the western trans-Saharan trade in the aftermath of Al-Mansour’s death. 


The Luso-African Ivories as Historical Source 
for the Weapons Trade and for the Jewish Presence 
in Guinea of Cape Verde 


Objects of material culture are documents of their time and place. 
Artifacts, just as much as written sources, provide information and insight 
into historical events. In addition, they serve as graphic evidence of con- 
tact among different cultures, illustrating trade networks and shedding 
light on the accompanying exchange of technology and even of ideas. 
Images, and the symbolism that they encompass and express, may give 
voice to concepts and even to beliefs that are not readily committed to or 
expressed in writing. The object, when situated and interpreted within the 
specific cultural and historical context that engendered it, complements 
and enriches the study of more traditional historical documents such as 
travel narratives and archival records. Material culture therefore can be 
crucial to the study of the history of cultural and religious interaction. 
Today approximately 150 artworks have been identified by scholars as 
belonging to the “corpus” of carved ivories from West Africa. Although 
they are usually referred to as “Afro-Portuguese” ivories, these pieces are 
more appropriately referred to as Luso-African ivories. The latter term 
reflects their creation by West African sculptors working within Africa. 
The objects, although hybrid in inspiration, are far more African than 
Portuguese. No documentary evidence exists to indicate that any of the 
ivories were carved by African artists living in Portugal. West African 
artists created the sculptures within the context of their own cultures. 


This situation contrasts with the case of Indo-Portuguese art of the sixteenth century, 
some of which was produced by Indian or Ceylonese artists living and working in Lisbon. 
It is possible that some carvers from “Serra Leoa” did work in Lisbon, and that documen- 
tation of their presence in Portugal may surface as scholars continue to do research in 
Portuguese archives. 
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Nevertheless, the artists clearly were responding to a Creole or Luso- 
African cultural presence. Many of the carvings were made for these com- 
mercial middlemen, and for visiting European merchants. They reflect 
the close commercial relations that existed between West Africans, Luso- 
Africans, and Europeans. 

Both the chronology and the geographical origins of these works are 
subject to scholarly dispute. The early works are universally and cor- 
rectly attributed to the Sapes peoples of Sierra Leone, an identification 
that is well documented in early sixteenth-century Portuguese sources. 
The most-widely accepted hypothesis, that works produced after 1550 
came not from Sierra Leone, but from the Nigerian kingdom of Benin, 
has recently been shown to be unlikely Indeed, the Benin label must be 
considered highly dubious, in view of abundant contemporary documen- 
tation in Portuguese sources, namely in the accounts of Donelha (1625); 
Manuel Alvares (r615); and Francisco de Lemos Coelho (1669/1684) 
that describe an on-going, active Sierra Leonean ivory-carving industry. 

The Luso-African ivories were produced continuously in Sierra Leone 
throughout the sixteenth and into the seventeenth century, and few if any 
of the carvings come from Nigeria. The work is of direct relevance to the 
ivory and weapons trades to and from Upper Guinea. The art historical 
reassessment of the dating and provenance of the ivories is recent and has 
only begun to register in museum catalogues.* Therefore, the basic histor- 
ical arguments for this reinterpretation will be presented below. 

The reassessment of the ivories, particularly a small group of ves- 
sels known as “saleiros” or saltcellars that depict armed Portuguese 
soldiers and cavalrymen, is of particular relevance to the weapons trade 
(Chapter 4). These salt cellars provide direct evidence of some of the 
weapons discussed in the previous chapter. They serve to document the 
commerce that involved both Jewish and New Christian producers in 
Europe, as well as Jewish merchants in Senegambia. 

By the early 1460s Portuguese commerce extended southeast to the 
region subsequently known to the Portuguese as “Serra Leoa,” or simply 
“the Serra.” The term “Serra Leoa” included the coast northward through 
much of present-day Guinea-Conakry. Thus, the “Serra Leoa” identified 
as provenance for the Luso-African ivories should not be confused with 
the more limited geographical area of coastal Sierra Leone. 


> Indeed, two museum catalogues that published Mark’s initial essay revising the prov- 
enance are, astoundingly, illustrated (by the editors) with captions that misidentify the 
ivories as coming from Nigeria. 
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Shortly after 1600 a Portuguese Jesuit mission was established in 
Guinea and headquartered in the Cape Verde Islands. Plagued by fright- 
fully high mortality, the Jesuits never managed to settle more than two 
missionaries at a time in “Serra Leoa.” Their mainland mission was aban- 
doned shortly after the death of Father Manuel Alvares, in 1616, and the 
remaining mission, in the Islands, was abandoned in 1642.3 This mission- 
ary presence is historically important, because several Jesuits who sur- 
vived longer than a few months left written records. Their narratives are 
a rich source of first-hand information about coastal society at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. These sources (especially the account 
written by Fr. Alvares) complement the better-known texts of the late 
sixteenth-century Cape Verdean-Portuguese merchants André Donelha 
and André Alvares de Almada.* Together, these authors provide a wealth 
of information about local African societies and material culture. 

If Portuguese settlers and their Eurafrican descendants bridged 
European and African culture, so too did some local African rulers and a 
few wealthy African traders. African merchants and local rulers showed 
an astonishing capacity to assimilate elements of European culture. Some 
of them spoke European languages and lived in Portuguese-style houses. 
A few had converted to Christianity; one even constructed a chapel for 
visiting Portuguese traders. The wealthiest among them filled these houses 
with furniture, rugs, clothing, and table settings worthy of European roy- 
alty. The most extraordinary example was D. Sebastiao, King of Bussis, a 
small state in present-day Guinea-Bissau, located south of the seventeenth- 
century Portuguese trading settlement of Cacheu. The Jesuit missionary 
Manuel Alvares, writing in the period 1609-1613, described this ruler’s 
unparalleled wealth: 


Within his house he keeps many trunks and boxes full of different articles of 
clothing, such as very elaborate smocks, doublets and breeches, sheets, coverlets 
and canopies made in silk, and items in gold and silver ... these items he has 
bought and continues to buy from the Portuguese who come there with their 
ships to obtain slaves ... 


I have already mentioned the king’s gold, silver, etc. He keeps his table with silver 
tableware and a silver water jug additionally gilded. The table linen [is] very rich 


3 Avelino Teixeira da Mota, As Viagens do Bispo D. Frei Vitoriano Portuense a Guiné e a 
Cristianizacao dos Reis de Bissau (Junta de InvestigagGes Cientificas do Ultramar, Lisbon, 
1974), Pp. 13. 

4 André Donelha, Descricao da Serra Leoa e dos Rios de Guiné do Cabo Verde; Hair, An 
Interim and Makeshift Edition of André Alvares de Almada’s Brief Treatise on the Rivers 
of Guinea. 
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and varied like the rest of the table set ... he possesses tapestries, decorations in 
leather, carpets, a fine wardrobe. As for weapons, apart from the cannon given 
him by his admirer, he has muskets, swords, and daggers, ... The king has his own 
house, in which he sleeps, and this is a very large one, like the best-situated ones 
in Cacheu.5 


Clearly the ruler of Bussis had surrounded himself with trappings of 
European material culture worthy of a European ruler. Alvares recounts 
that the king’s Portuguese “major domo” almost bought him a writing 
desk from China. Yet even without this treasure, the man’s possessions 
included luxury items from throughout the Portuguese empire. Whereas 
his clothing was European, some of the silk and the tapestries came 
from Asia. And this ruler was not the only wealthy African to amass 
cultural artifacts from a global empire. Toward the end of the century, 
the French merchant Michel Jajolet de la Courbe traveled south through 
the Gambia. At the trading community of Geregia, he met the local ruler 
(whose daughter was a Christian married to a European): 


the king of Geregia ... had on a Portuguese cap and an African robe; in his hand 
he carried a Spanish style sword upon which he leaned. After greeting us, he bid 
us enter his house ... his house is built in the Portuguese style; we found lunch 
waiting ... he joined us to eat, as did his wife, which showed me that, in this place, 
they have begun to take on English manners.* 


From European manners to Portuguese-style houses to material posses- 
sions accumulated from throughout the Portuguese commercial empire, 
these African merchants and rulers assimilated elements of a global 
material culture. It is likely that some members of this African elite also 
acquired ivories to complement their gold, silver, and silk possessions. The 
king of Bussis was, in fact, involved in the ivory trade to the Petite Céte. 
On April 30, 1612, Luis Fernandes Duarte, one of the Jewish traders in 
Joal, wrote him a letter. (The king was literate.) Duarte, who was careful 
to sign his Christian name, rather than his Jewish name (Joshua Israel), 
proposed that the king provide him with slaves, ivory, and gold as trade 


5 Alvares, Ethiopia Minor, fol. 30v, 314. 

6 Pierre Cultru, Premier voyage du Sieur Jajolet de la Courbe fait a la coste d’Afrique en 
1685, Paris, E. Champion, 1913, pp. 205-206: “le roi de Guerégue: ..., avait un bonnet 4 
la portugaise et un habit de négre, et tenait une épée a l’espagnole a la main sur laquelle il 
s’appuyait. Aprés avoir salué, il nous fit entrer dans sa case ... sa case est faite a la portu- 
gaise; nous trouvames le dejeuner tout prét ... il se mit avec nous et en mangea aussi bien 
que sa femme, ce qui me fit voir qu’ils commencent en cet endroit la 4 prendre les maniéres 
des Anglais.” Also cited in Mark, “Portuguese” Style, p. 91. 
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goods, which he was to send by boat directly from Bussis to Rufisque.” 
In return, Duarte offered horses, iron and textiles. Duarte also invited 
the king to send his own son to live with him, presumably to be trained 
as a commercial agent.® Virtually nothing from the material culture of 
this local African elite has survived — not even the architecture remains.° 
Given the fragility of ivory spoons and vessels, and in view of the fact that 
even among those ivories that entered European “Kunstkammern” at an 
early date, only an estimated 4 to 10 percent have survived, it is hardly 
surprising that no physical evidence of this internal African market for 
ivory carvings exists today.*° 

In the half century since the “Afro-Portuguese ivories” were first 
described by Fagg, the dating of these important works has remained 
problematic. In fact, a radical discrepancy has developed between the 
work of art historians and that of historians. Since 1975 both the publi- 
cation of highly relevant historical documents and the reinterpretation of 
earlier historical theories about sixteenth-century Sierra Leone have been 
largely ignored by art historians who have written about the ivories. 

The first Luso-African ivories arrived in Europe toward the end of the 
fifteenth century; this fact is beyond dispute. Iconographic elements in the 
works themselves, along with indisputable documentary evidence, firmly 
establish this date. The terminus ad quem for the production of the ivo- 
ries, however, has been subject to significant disagreement. Art historians 
and, in their wake, numerous museum curators, have dated the works 
from Sierra Leone to the period 1490-1530 (Bassani) or 1490-1550 
(Curnow). (An earlier and less-known essay by Grottanelli proposed 


7 This trade was thus to bypass the Portuguese at Cacheu. ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, 
livro 205 fol. 294v, “nas folhas 23 esta uma carta sua para dom Sebastido Reei negro de 
Bosis (Bussis).” 

ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 554-554v; from a letter written by Joshua 
Israel to the King of Bussis in 1612. This document is part of a short corpus of correspon- 
dence between the Jews of the Petite Céte and their families, intercepted by Christians 
and delivered to the Portuguese Inquisition (see Chapter 1). 

On the “Portuguese-style” houses that served as both a highly visible symbol of wealth 
and an identity marker for members of the Luso-African “Portuguese” community, see 
Mark, “Portuguese” Style. 

See Elke Bujok, “Africana und Americana im Ficklerschen Inventar der Miinchner 
Kunstkammer von 1598,” Miinchner Beitrige zur Volkerkunde 8 (2003), 57-142. 

See Ezio Bassani and William Fagg, Africa and the Renaissance, New York, Prestel, 1988. 
This work, published as the catalog to an exhibition at the Museum for African Art, New 
York, is coauthored by Bassani and Fagg, with an independent historical essay by Mark 
who, however, had nothing to do with the proposed dating of the ivories. At the time 
the book was written, Fagg was in ill health, and the central essays appear to represent 
in large measure the work of Bassani. The bifurcated dating proposed, with everything 
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the dating 1460-1560.) Bassani and Curnow have argued that, even 
though some ivory carvings continued to reach Europe until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, these later works were produced not in 
Sierra Leone, but rather in Benin (southwestern Nigeria). 

Portuguese sources from the beginning of the sixteenth century firmly 
document the production and export of ivory carvings from Serra Leoa. 
Customs records from the “Casa da Guiné,” dating from 1504/1505 and 
preserved in the National Archives in Lisbon, cite the importation of doz- 
ens of ivory spoons and of at least three saleiros, or salt cellars. The ships 
had sailed from Elmina, on the Gold Coast, but, as the historians Alan 
Ryder and Avelino Teixeira da Mota have pointed out, these vessels also 
transported rice, implying that they had stopped in the rice-producing 
area of Sierra Leone.'3 Parenthetically, the customs records refer to “col- 
hares de marfy”; the modern Portuguese orthography is “colheres de 
marfim.” "4 


after 1530 being ascribed to Benin, essentially contradicts Fagg’s earlier assessment of 
the ivories. In his 1959 essay, he had written: “In fact, there is no similarity between 
Afro-Portuguese and Bini work, and I cannot discover that any piece or fragment in this 
style has been found at Benin, or indeed anywhere in Africa in modern times. It is easy to 
rule out Benin,” William Fagg, Afro-Portuguese Ivories, London Batchworth Press, 1959. 
For the 1490-1550 dating, see Kathy Curnow, “Alien or Accepted: African Perspectives 
on the Western ‘Other’ in 15th and 16th Century Art.” Society for Visual Anthropology 
Review vol. 6 (Spring 1990), 38-44. 
™ Luigi Grottanelli’s 1975 essay, “Su un’antica scultura in avorio della Sierra Leone,” Africa 
xxx, no. 4 (December 1975), 475-505, may have served as the template for Bassani’s the- 
ory. Interestingly, Grottanelli observed that one piece appears to be stylistically a hybrid 
between the Sapes (whom he calls Bullom) style and the Nigerian style. Yet he concluded 
that the similarities were due, not to geographical or cultural origins shared by all of 
the African artists, but rather to the influence of Portuguese upon, respectively, Sierra 
Leonean and Nigerian sculptors. The Eurocentric bias in his theory should be apparent. 
Grottanelli, prefiguring Bassani and citing an earlier work by Dittmer, 1967, sought the 
reasons for a mid-sixteenth-century decline in Sierra Leone ivory production, in war- 
fare within Sierra Leone, and he proposed a terminus ad quem of 1560. Grottanelli, 
like Bassani and Curnow after him, privileges stylistic elements over historical docu- 
mentation. He writes: “Tornando all’argomento specifico della nostra coppa [salt cel- 
lar], va osservato che l’attribuzione ai Bulom di essa e di quelle consimili é basata non 
solo su argomenti storico-geografici, ma anche e pit solidamente [sic] su considerazioni 
iconografico-stilistiche.” This is a fitting epitaph for all art historical studies of the ivories 
that ignore crucial historical sources. 
A.EC. Ryder, “A Note on the Afro-Portuguese Ivories,” Journal of African History 5 
(1964), 363-365; Avelino Teixeira da Mota, “Gli avori africani nella documentazione 
portoghese dei secoli XV—XVII,” Africa xxx, n° 4 (December 1975), 580-589. 
ANTT, Nicleo Antigo 799, fol. 13v: “de hum salleyro e tres colhares de marfy de Diego 
Lopez capitao de Myna que pagou pello todo avallyado em” [“of one salt cellar and 
three spoons of ivory of Diego Lopez Capitain at Elmina who paid for the entirety the 
value of.” | 
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Also in 1505 Duarte Pacheco Pereira, who would later serve as capitao- 
mor at Elmina, wrote Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, which incorporates a 
description of the Bullom peoples of Sierra Leone: “The largest group of 
inhabitants of this land are called Bouldes, a warlike people who are rarely 
at peace ... In this land they make very clever spoons of ivory, the best 
finished works that there are in any of these parts.”?5 At least one of the 
Portuguese who brought ivory spoons through the Lisbon customs house 
in 1505, Diego Lopes, was also capitao at Elmina; one wonders whether 
the two men had communicated about the trade in ivory carvings. 

Pacheco Pereira’s contemporary, Valentim Fernandes, a German-born 
geographer living in Portugal, never visited Africa, but his account is 
based on information provided by traders familiar with “Guinea of Cape 
Verde.” Fernandes writes: 


In Sierra Leone the men are extremely subtle and ingenious; they fashion works 
of ivory that are very wonderful to see, of all things that they are asked to make — 
to wit — some make spoons [colheyros], others make saltcellars and others make 
handles for daggers and any other subtlety.*® 


The ivories from Sierra Leone are commonly dated to the period 1490 
to 1550. Although no documentary evidence for this artistic cutoff date 
exists, it is argued that local Sapes society was destroyed and ivory pro- 
duction ended by the invasion of coastal Sierra Leone by a people called 
the “Manes.”*7 The 1970 writing of the historian Walter Rodney is often 
cited as a source for the Mane invasions.*® But West African historians 
have largely discredited the theory of a cataclysmic invasion; this reas- 
sessment dates to an article published by Adam Jones in 1981. 


*s Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, Lisbon, Academia Portuguesa da 
Historia, 1988, p. 117-118, “E a maior parte dos moradores desta terra por um nome 
sao chamados Boul6es, e é gente belicosa que poucas vezes estao em paz ... : Nesta terra 
se fazemos mais sotis colares de marfim e milhor lavrados que em nenhua parte.” Note 
that the writer uses nearly the same orthography for “spoon” as that found in the cus- 
toms records. 

Cédice Valentim Fernandes, leitura paleografica, notas e indice de José Pereira da Costa 
(Lisboa, 1997), 111. For the original manuscript, see Munich Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Codex hispanicus 27 (microfilm 1282 363) Aiifn. The above citation is from folio 13 6r. 
This manuscript gives three different spellings of “spoon”: “colheres,” (fol. 125); “col- 
heyros,” [as?]; and “collares” (fol. 140). On later misreadings of early orthography, see 
note 17. 

For example, Curnow writes: “the [ivory carving] industry appears to have ceased by 
the mid-sixteenth century when the Mande-speaking Mane people invaded the region.” 
Kathy Curnow, “Oberlin’s Sierra Leonean Saltcellar: Documenting a Bicultural Dialogue,” 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin 44 (1991), 15. 

"8 Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, pp. 39-70. 
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Jones casts doubt on the theory of a devastating invasion, suggest- 
ing rather a gradual — and, one may infer, far less disruptive — migra- 
tion toward the coast by Mande-speaking Manes, who were actually Vai. 
Jones observes that oral traditions often recast gradual historical pro- 
cesses as sudden cataclysmic events. He observes that “[i]t is the kind of 
picture oral traditions tend to give: historical processes lasting decades or 
centuries are best explained and memorized in terms of a single battle or 
the action of one leader.” 9 

Early seventeenth-century Portuguese narratives do refer to an inva- 
sion. However, the descriptions of cannibal armies destroying Sapes cul- 
ture are, as a critical reading of these sources shows, highly exaggerated 
and misleading. The nightmare account by the Jesuit missionary Manuel 
Alvares describes waves of warriors eating their way across the African 
continent. However, Father Alvares, who lived in Sierra Leone half a 
century after the alleged attack, firmly contradicts his own account of 
the invasion. He specifically likens the situation (ca. 1612) between the 
recently conquered Sapes and their suddenly docile conquerors to that 
prevailing between the Mandinka and the Soninké in the Gambia. The 
Mandinka and Soninké are two closely related groups, differentiated pri- 
marily by their religion (the Mandinka are Muslims), who lived in har- 
mony for centuries after a supposed Mande “invasion.” The parallel is 
historically appropriate. In both instances, the invasion described in local 
oral traditions was actually a gradual process of migration and cultural 
assimilation. 

The early history of European collecting of the Luso-African ivories 
confirms this doubt. West African ivories were imported into Europe 
throughout the sixteenth century and into the seventeenth century, and 
not just in the period up to 1550. The Munich Kunstkammer, founded by 
Albrecht V of Bavaria (reigned 1550-1579), was collected after 15 50.7° 
The Kunstkammern of the Habsburgs, which include several important 
Luso-African ivories, were also assembled during the second half of the 
seventeenth century.*! The mid-seventeenth-century African collection 
amassed by the German merchant Christoph Weickmann from Ulm 
also includes several carved ivory spoons. While the provenance of these 


79 Adam Jones, “Who Were the Vai?” Journal of African History 22 (1981), 168. 

2° Bujok, “Africana und Americana.” 

2x The acquisition of ivories by Italian collectors, including the Medici, is documented to 
the 1560s. Even though Bassani cites this documentation in Africa and the Renaissance 
to support his thesis of Benin origins for late sixteenth-century works, the Italian docu- 
mentation does not mention Benin. 
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spoons is not established, they were undoubtedly collected, as Adam 
Jones has demonstrated, shortly after 1650.7 

It is unlikely that these fragile and rather exotic items were simply 
being traded across Europe for a century after they ceased being made. 
The continued importation of these sculptures into seventeenth-century 
Europe strongly suggests that ivory spoons continued to be produced 
long after 1550. This demand must have encouraged the continuation of 
local Sapes carving traditions. 

Bassani and Curnow account for continued ivory production by argu- 
ing that European imports from Sierra Leone were replaced by carvings 
from Benin after 1530 (Bassani) or, in accord with the “Mane invasion” 
thesis, after 1550 (Curnow). Their argument faces several problems. 
First, the earliest written reference to ivory carvings from Benin dates to 
1588.*3 And, as Stefan Eisenhofer points out, it is not at all clear that even 
this reference, by an English ship’s captain named James Welsh, refers 
specifically to Benin.*4 

Second, as Alan Ryder observes in his study of Europeans in Benin, the 
ivory trade between Portugal and Benin did not exist during the seventy 
years preceding the 1588 reference.*5 This is precisely the period when 
Benin is hypothesized to have exported ivory carvings. Third, Portuguese 
trading visits to Benin, which lay inland and was not accessible to sea- 
borne vessels, appear to have ceased or become quite rare after 1535.76 
It is difficult to see how the Portuguese could have been obtaining ivory 
spoons and salt cellars from Benin at a time when they were rarely visit- 
ing the kingdom. 

Bassani’s methodology is neither historically nor art historically con- 
vincing. His argument that ivories were produced in Sierra Leone only 
from 1490 to 1530 is based not on documentary sources but rather on 


22 Adam Jones, “A Collection of African Art in Seventeenth-Century Germany: Christoph 
Weickmann’s Kunst- und Naturkammer,” African Arts 27 (April 1994), 28-43. 

23 Alan Ryder, Benin and the Europeans 1485-1897, Longman’s London 1969, 84. 

4 Eisenhofer’s work is a thoroughgoing critique of the widely accepted association of 

an indigenous Benin ivory-carving tradition, with the early history of this kingdom. 

Eisenhofer applies critical historical methodology to the “oral traditions” that art histo- 

rians have used to argue for the antiquity of the institution of the Oba, and for the early 

introduction of ivory carving in Benin. In the course of this argument, he pretty well dis- 

mantles the argument for Benin origins of any sizeable number of “Afro-Portuguese” ivo- 

ries. See Stefan Eisenhofer, Héfische Elfenbeinschnitzerei im Reich Benin, Akademischer 

Verlag, Munich, 1993. 

Ryder, Benin and the Europeans, 64: “Ivory, however, had by this time seemingly priced 

itself entirely out of the market, for the Portuguese bought none in Benin after 1522.” 

26 Thid., 67. 
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the dubious grounds that “the European iconographic elements can all 
be dated to the last quarter of the fifteenth century and the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century.”*7 In fact, if foreign iconographic elements all 
date to 1490-1525, this proves only that the ivories could not have been 
made earlier than that date. It does not by any means rule out a later 
date.?8 

Bassani argues that only a small number of artists were active in 
Sierra Leone.*? This claim is disproved by the recent publication of late 
sixteenth-century inventories from south German collections. These lists 
show a loss of over 90 percent of the ivories over the intervening centu- 
ries. Existing ivories represent less than ro percent, and perhaps as little 
as 4 percent of the objects acquired four centuries ago.3° 

The loss was probably significantly higher among objects that never 
entered princely collections, such as the numerous spoons imported by 
Portuguese sailors and listed in the 1505 customs records. In addition, 
Valentim Fernandes’ description of the Sapes: 


Em Serra Lyoa som os homens muyto sotijs muy engeniosos ... hus fazem col- 
heyros outros saleyros outros punhos pera dagas e qualquer outra sotileza.3? 


makes it clear that, at least in the first decade of the sixteenth century, there 
were more than a few ivory carvers, and that the artists specialized: Some 
produced spoons, others salt cellars, and still others dagger handles or 
other objects. Hence the argument that there were only as many artists as 
could have produced the known ivories cannot be sustained. 


27 Bassani and Fagg, Africa and the Renaissance, 146. 

28 Tt is possible that European illustrations of clothing and weapons, or the accoutrements 

themselves, continued to arrive on the Guinea Coast after the objects fell out of fashion 

in Europe. It is likely that, once a market had developed for the ivory carvings, popular 

motifs continued to be sculpted by the artists, even though some of the imagery may have 

become out of date in Europe. They would not have been the first artists to be guilty of 

anachronism. For additional art historical arguments demonstrating why Bassani and 

Curnow’s thesis is extremely implausible, see Mark, “Towards a Reassessment of the 

Dating and the Geographical Origins of the Luso-African Ivories: Fifteenth-Seventeenth 

Century,” History in Africa 34 (2007), pp. 189-211. 

Bassani and Fagg, Africa and the Renaissance, 146: “certainly fewer than the forty [art- 

ists] previously suggested.” 

3° Bujok, “Africana und Americana,” 64: “Aus der Miinchner Kunstkammer sind nur 4 der 
120 subsaharischen Africana mit Sicherheit erhalten.” 

3 Jose Pereira Costa, Cédice Valentim Fernandes, Lisbon, Academia Portuguesa da Histoéria 
111. “In Sierra Leone the men are extremely subtle and ingenious ... some make spoons 
others make saltcellars and others make handles for daggers and any other subtlety.” 
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In our view, with the exception of some of the spoons, convincing evi- 
dence of Benin origins does not exist.3* Furthermore, in light of the exten- 
sive trade in blade weapons discussed in the previous chapter, some of the 
salt cellars and at least one of the spoons contain iconographic elements 
that are consistent with an origin in Serra Leoa rather than in Nigeria. 

The provenance of post-1550 Luso-African ivories can ultimately be 
established only by historical documents. This documentation exists, 
and it proves that, in Sierra Leone, Sapes artists continued to carve ivory 
spoons and other items into the seventeenth century. Manuel Alvares, the 
Jesuit missionary who lived in Sierra Leone from 1607 to 1616 describes 
the creation of these works in his Etidpia Menor. 

Father Alvares’ comments about ivory production are crucial. He 
lived on the coast and was familiar with local society. His description 
firmly documents the survival of ivory carving 65 years after the “Mane 
invasion.” 

The original manuscript of Etidpia Menor (actually an eighteenth- 
century copy) was transcribed by Teixeira da Mota and translated into 
English by PE.H. Hair.33 In the following commentary, Hair’s transla- 
tion is cited, except where we wish to comment on Alvares’ use of spe- 
cific words that relate to sculpture and aesthetics; there, the original 
Portuguese manuscript is cited. 

Alvares describes the many diverse peoples living in the vicinity of the 
Portuguese trading center of Mitombo. Each group, including Temnes 
and Sapes, whose country “only survives in part,” speaks its own lan- 
guage.3+ He continues: 


Because of their ability and intelligence some of them have the gift of artistic 
imagination and they carve in wood images of their dead which they call “cerof,” 
and various other figures which are found all over their boats. The variety of their 
handicrafts is due to their artistry. [They make] ... tagarras, large wooden dishes 
in different sizes, of unusual and pleasing design, which are here used at table; 
spoons made of ivory, beautifully finished, the handles carved in entertaining 


32 Eisenhofer is perhaps too categorical in dismissing all possible historical documentation 
of Benin origins for ivory spoons. He apparently overlooked Teixeira da Mota, “Avori,” 
for mention of a 1621 manuscript describing ivory spoons from Benin. 

33 PE.H. Hair, An Interim Translation of Manuel Alvares S.J. “Etidpia Menor e Descripgao 
Geografica da Provincia da Serra Leoa” [ca. 1615], Liverpool, [personally] issued from 
the Department of History, University of Liverpool, 1990 [hereafter Etidpia Menor]; 
transcription from an unpublished manuscript by the late Avelino Teixeira da Mota and 
Luis de Matos on behalf of the Centro de Estudos de Cartografia Antiga of Lisbon, trans- 
lation and introduction by P.E.H. Hair. 

34 Thid., fol. 54r. 
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shapes, such as the heads of animals, birds, and their own “corofis” (idols), all 
done with such perfection that it has to be seen to be believed; ... In sum, they are, 
in their own way, skilled at handicrafts. [emphasis ours]35 


Alvares is absolutely clear: In 1615 the Sapes were still highly skilled 
artists. They continued to carve ivory spoons with great skill long after 
the invasion - or migration — of the preceding century. Furthermore, the 
description of the decorated handles perfectly fits surviving spoons, some 
of which have been attributed to Benin. 

The description of the large wooden bowls might fit salt cellars, too. 
The original manuscript reads: “que sdo humas escudellas grandes de 
pao, mui curidsas, e lindas, que cA servem nas mesas; das quais humas 
sao mais pequenas, outras maiores” [“some of which are large dishes 
of wood, most unusual and beautiful, and that here are used at table; 
of which some are rather small, others larger”].3° These vessels are not 
made of ivory. Nevertheless, the artistic talent and requisite technical skill 
would have been similar for both ivory and wood. It may be that ivory 
bowls were still being produced in 1615, but only for export. 


The Ivory Trade, and the Weapons Trade Represented in Ivory 


By the early seventeenth century, throughout Guinea of Cape Verde from 
Senegambia to Sierra Leone, the ivory trade had grown to sizeable pro- 
portions. Jewish merchants in Amsterdam and on the Petite Céte played a 
dominant role in this commerce. During the second decade of the century, 
ivory ranked with wax and hides as the primary goods exported from Joal 
and Porto d’Ale.37 This is significant because it reflects the importance of 
trade in goods other than slaves, a factor often overlooked by historians 
of seventeenth-century West Africa. Dutch commercial records from the 
period 1611-1615 refer to huge quantities of animal skins and to sig- 
nificant amounts of ivory. These records, however, rarely mention slaves 


35 Thid., fol. 55v. 

36 Our translation of Manuel Alvares, Etidpia Menor e Descripgao Geographica da Pro- 
vincia da Serra Leoa, Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, Res. 3, E-7; eighteenth-century 
copy. A fine example of a tagarra is preserved in the collection of the Landesmuseum 
Wirttemberg, in Stuttgart (catalog number KK braun.blau 122). The handle of this 
spoon is carved into the standing figure of a Portuguese man, wearing a tall hat and play- 
ing a musical instrument. The work is illustrated in Berlin Historisches Museum, Novos 
Mundos: Neue Welten, Berlin, Sandstein Verlag and Deutsches Historisches Museum, 
2007, Pp. 564. 

37 ANTT, Inquisicao da Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 153v. 
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among the exports. In 1615, for example, Gaspar Fernandes brought 
3,044 “Guinean hides” back to Amsterdam, along with ivory, but no 
slaves.3§ We agree with historian Tobias Green, who argues that ivory, 
along with hides, were far more important than slaves among exports 
from the Petite Cote.3? In 1611 one merchant in Amsterdam (Anténio 
Dias) held 2,000 pounds of ivory as surety for a loan.?° 

Portuguese archives confirm the importance of ivory exports at this 
time. In Senegambia, the Jewish merchants obtained their ivory both from 
Africans and from New Christian lancados. The lancados had established 
contact with the Dutch Jews as soon as the latter settled in Senegal, which 
strongly suggests preexisting contact: 


And they all trade in hides and wax and ivory which they buy there from local 
[non-Christian] Africans and from white men who are “cristaos-novos” and they 
deliver the goods to Flanders where they have commercial contacts." 


The Dutch Jews of the Petite C6te used their contacts with relatives (who 
were not public Jews) established at the Portuguese settlement at Cacheu,# 
but they also traded directly with African middlemen on the coast south- 
east of Cacheu. This commerce is illustrated in the letter from Joshua Israel 
to Sebastiao, king of Bussis. In addition, there was a Dutch trading post in 
Serra Leoa, on the Rio de Gallinas.*3 There, the traders from the Petite Céte 
would have had direct commercial access to Sapes ivory production. 


38 Gemeente Archief, NA 137 fol. 210 (January 22, 1615): “Gaspar Fernandes verklaarde 
afgerekend te hebben met Duarte Fernandes, portugese koopman te Amsterdam, wegens 
3044 Guinese huiden en zeker ivoorbeen.” See also Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 218v 
(January 19, 1611); “Gaspar Fernandes declares that he has settled accounts with Duarte 
Fernandes, Portuguese merchant in Amsterdam, against 3044 Guinean hides and some 
ivory.” 

39 Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim of the Petite Cote,” 175. Green’s 
observations are consistent with our own findings about the same trading communities. 

4° Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 345 (January 12, 1612): “Antonio Dias stelt zich borg voor 
Gaspar Nunez voor 2000 pond ivoor en 140 pond was, die Nunez toekomeen en waarover 
een process gaande is bij het Hof can Holland tussen Nunez en Francois de Goufailleur.” 

4t ANTT, Inquisigaéo da Lisboa, livro 59 fol. 154v (October 13, 1612): “no ditto Porto de 
Ale, e no de Joala, E todos tratavao em courama e cera, e marfim que aly comprava6 a 
negros gentios, e a homens branquos christaos novos, e en mandavao pera Frandes onde 
tinhado suas correspondencias.” 

# See Ernst van den Boogaart, La Expansion Holandesa en el Atlantico, p. 81. 

43 In 1669 the French visitor Nicolas Villault, Sieur de Bellefond, wrote of the Rio de 
Gallinas, “les Hollandais y ont eu autrefois une case.” In this context, “Hollandais” 
refers to Dutch Jews. Nicholas sieur de Bellefond Villault, Relation des costes d’Afrique 
appelées Guinée avec la description du pays, moeurs et fagons de vivre des habitans, 
Paris, D. Thierry, 1669, p. 96. 
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Several of the salt cellars depict blade weapons, ranging in size from 
daggers to full swords. These images illustrate the trade in armas bran- 
cas to Guinea. Both foot soldiers and horsemen are shown, armed with 
swords and daggers. These are precisely the weapons that were traded to 
the Upper Guinea Coast by Portuguese merchants during the last decades 
of the sixteenth and the first two decades of the seventeenth century. 

A late sixteenth- or early seventeenth-century date for some of the 
salt cellars is consistent with the chronology of the ivories, especially 
as revised in light of the later Portuguese sources cited previously. The 
images of soldiers and cavalrymen illustrate daggers (punhais or adagas) 
and short swords (espadas curtas). Parenthetically, it is important to note 
that, in the travel narratives and archival records, we have found no ref- 
erences to any blade weapons trade linking Portugal or Amsterdam to 
late sixteenth- or early seventeenth-century Nigeria.‘4 

These images serve as documentation of the commerce in armas bran- 
cas. At the same time, the material of which the sculptures are made 
attests to the complementary trade in ivory. Furthermore, some dagger 
handles were made by Sapes ivory carvers, thereby combining the pro- 
duction and trade of ivory and of weapons. One could say that, in this art 
form, ivory documents its own role as an item of commerce. 

A salt cellar in the Museu de Arte Antiga in Lisbon (inv. 750, acquired in 
1981) portrays two mounted cavalrymen who carry daggers. (See Figure 
5.1.) This piece is perhaps most noteworthy for its strange horses, with 
their doglike heads and crocodile-like teeth, suggesting that the artist had 
never seen a real horse. One horseman holds the reins in his left hand and a 
very short sword — really more of a dagger — in his right hand. The weapon 
has a simple, unembellished handle. The other rider holds the handle of 
a broken sword in his raised right hand. The handle is globe-shaped with 
scalloped sides. Certainly the first warrior’s weapon represents a dagger. A 
Portuguese soldier would have held the short weapon in his left hand.*45 It 
is unfortunate that the other weapon is broken; one cannot say whether it 
represented a typical cavalry weapon, the “tergado,” or a longer sword. 


44 The Portuguese generally documented their trade in West Africa quite well. Yet we possess 
very little information about sixteenth-century Portuguese commerce with Benin. Although 
the absence of contemporary information about the Benin ivory trade is not definitive proof 
that the trade did not exist, and even though it is possible that Portuguese archives contain 
as yet unpublished documentation of such a trade, the lack of evidence reflects the absence 
of extensive commerce. This is consistent with the interpretations of Ryder and Eisenhofer, 
both of whom are skeptical that Benin exported ivory carvings in the sixteenth century. 

In Benin “bronzes,” soldiers armed with European weapons invariably represent 
Portuguese. They bear short weapons in their left hand. 
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FIGURE 5.1. Ivory salt cellar, Luso-African, Sierra Leone, sixteenth or early sev- 
enteenth century (INV: 750 ESC). Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, photo by Luis 
Pavao, Division of Photographic Documentation of the Instituto dos Museus e 
da Conservacao (Lisbon). 
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Several other salt cellars, including one at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, another in the British Museum, and a third in the 
National Museum in Copenhagen, depict Portuguese soldiers armed 
with swords. The length of the blades on several of the weapons cor- 
responds to the 77-centimeter-long espadas curtas*® or tercados. The 
famous piece in the British Museum, in which the bowl is topped by a 
sailing ship that is in turn crowned by a crow’s nest with a head just 
peering over the rim, was previously identified as “Bini-Portuguese.” This 
salt cellar should be reattributed to the Sapes. The standing Portuguese 
soldiers are armed with swords that, if drawn to scale, are the correct 
length for tercados. 

The salt cellar in the Metropolitan Museum of Art is also mislabeled as 
“Bini-Portuguese, Edo peoples.” It too should be reattributed to the Sapes 
of Sierra Leone.47 The lower segment of this carving represents four stand- 
ing soldiers, Europeans by their features and clothing, two of whom are 
depicted in profile and two frontally. All four rest their left hand on the 
hilt of a sword; the weapons are attached to their left hip. The frontally 
depicted soldiers also wear (upside-down) crosses around their necks. The 
swords, if drawn to scale, would be two or two and a half feet long, once 
again the proper length for tercados. The hilts consist of a scalloped bulb 
and a single guard. Both stylistically and in the portrayal of Europeans and 
their weapons, this ivory is very close to the salt cellar in Copenhagen. 

The carving in Copenhagen’s Nationalmuseet (see Figure 5.2) depicts 
four mounted horsemen armed with a variety of weapons. The treatment 
of the surface patterning of clothing and helmets resembles the New York 
piece. The faces, with deeply incised details for the eyes and the beards, 
closely resemble the figures in the New York ivory. One of the cavalry- 
men on the Danish ivory wields a sword in his upraised right hand. Its 
nasty, curved blade would be slightly more than two feet long, assuming 
the horseman to be about five feet six inches tall. This, too, is the correct 
length for an espada. The hilt has a single, semicircular guard that ends in 
a bulbous projection. Crowning this ivory, atop the spherical vessel, a fifth 
horseman holds a gun. Sheathed on his right hip are what appear to be — 
their small size eliminates all detail — a powder horn and a short dagger. 

This carving entered the Danish royal collections in 1674. Its age at 
the time, and its earlier provenance, are not known. One can however 


46 Full-length espadas had blades that were about 111 centimeters long; see Lisbon, Museu 
Militar, exhibition labels. 
47 Metropolitan Museum of Art, Louis Bell and Rogers Fund 1972.63 a, b. 
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FIGURE 5.2. Ivory salt cellar, Copenhagen, Nationalmuseet. © The National 
Museum of Denmark, Ethnographic Collection. 
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observe that the artist may have been working from a life model; in par- 
ticular, the horses are far more realistically portrayed than the strange 
animals in the Lisbon piece. 

For the Sapes artists, what was the significance of these soldiers? We 
would suggest that the standing figures on the New York and London salt 
cellars conflate the roles of Portuguese soldier, merchant, and even — with 
the cross displayed prominently on their chest — missionary, to create 
images of wealth and power. In addition, the use of one trade item — 
ivory — to depict another — weapons - is an intentional allusion to the 
commerce that was an important source of wealth to both parties and 
that, at the same time, brought local African rulers the means for securing 
military and political power. 

Depictions of cavalrymen with daggers and of Portuguese soldiers 
with short swords are visual documentation of the weapons trade, much 
of which was in the hands of Jewish merchants. The role played in this 
commerce by New Christian Portuguese weapons contractors and by 
Jewish merchants based in Amsterdam, as well as by Portuguese langa- 
dos in Serra Leoa, some of whom were themselves New Christians, raises 
an interesting question: Might the iconography of some ivories reflect a 
Jewish or a crypto-Jewish role in their patronage? 

Comparison to art works produced in other parts of the Portuguese 
commercial empire may help to shed light on this problem. In India, where 
New Christians were also actively involved in Portugal’s overseas trade, 
art historical evidence of possible crypto-Jewish symbolism does exist. 
There, as Markus Neuwirth has argued, a group of Indo-Portuguese ivo- 
ries suggests an iconographic dualism. This dualism — ostensibly Christian, 
but very possibly concealing another, Jewish meaning — is characteristic 
of crypto-Jewish religious practices, as they evolved under the immanent 
threat of the Inquisition. 

The role of New Christian lancados would have been particularly 
important in this respect. These men played a central role in the ivory trade 
as intermediaries between African producers and traders and European 
merchants. It was they who acquired the finished works from the Sapes 
ivory carvers. For specific objects, iconographic programs were stipulated 
by European patrons, sometimes using imported images such as engrav- 
ings, to convey a visual model to the Sapes artists.4* The langados would 
have served as intermediaries here, too, in conveying the patrons’ desires. 


48 Direct correlations between European prints and some of the Luso-African ivories have 
been demonstrated by Bassani and Fagg, Africa and the Renaissance, pp. 101-105. 
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FIGURE 5.3. Ivory spoon, possibly a yad or ponteiro. Reproduced with the per- 
mission of the Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Vienna. 


Is a hidden Jewish presence to be found in any of the Sapes ivories? 
Such symbolism would necessarily be difficult to identify four centuries 
after the works were produced, as it would likely be hidden behind a 
double iconography. And the cultural and historical context that lent 
meaning to this symbolism is no longer accessible today. 

One of the surviving ivory carvings is of particular interest as the 
possible embodiment of a dual iconography. The object in question is 
a carved ivory spoon with a decorated handle, in the collection of the 
Volkerkunde Museum in Vienna (see Figure 5.3; inventory number 
91914). It is probably one of six surviving spoons from a 1596 inventory 
of the Kunstkammer at Schloss Ambras.#? The inventory lists the spoons 
together, without describing individual pieces, and all of them were mis- 
identified as Turkish in style. The handle of the spoon depicts two stylized 
birds with long beaks, one atop the other. The lower bird holds a fish 
in its long bill. The handle of the spoon culminates in a right hand. The 


49 Six spoons are listed in the 1596 Inventory from Schloss Ambrass. They are described in 
general terms as decorated all over with carved images: “allerlei bildwerch” Six spoons 
survive in the Collection of the Vélkerkunde Museum/Kunsthistorisches Museum, in the 
collection “Afrika siidlich der Sahara.” This constitutes at least presumptive evidence that 
the extant objects are those described in 1596, although it is possible that one or more of 
the spoons is a later addition to the collection. I wish to thank Dr. Barbara Plankensteiner, 
Director, Sammlung Afrika siidlich der Sahara, Museum fiir Volkerkunde, for providing 
information from the Inventory. 
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index finger and middle finger are extended, while the thumb and fourth 
and fifth fingers are bent to cover the palm. 

At first impression, the image looks like a hand raised in sacerdotal 
blessing. But this hand may possibly have had a very different signifi- 
cance. Is it conceivable that the spoon was actually a religious object, 
specifically a Torah pointer or ponteiro, an implement for turning the 
Torah scroll? In Hebrew, the pointer is known as a yad, or hand. 


A Brief History of the Ponteiro 


Torah pointers serve an important ritual function: They enable the reader 
of the sacred text to observe the prohibition against touching the Scroll 
with one’s bare hands. The earliest Torah pointer in Europe, according 
to an historical study by Naomi Feuchtwanger-Sarig, dates to the late fif- 
teenth century and comes from northern Italy.5° Only a small number of 
pre-seventeenth-century pointers have survived.s* By the early 1600s, the 
yad (pl: yadim) was just coming into use in the Portuguese community of 
Amsterdam. Indeed, several belonged to Beth Israel synagogue, where the 
earliest inventory dates to 1619.* 

Most ponteiros share several basic characteristics. Since the eigh- 
teenth century, many, but not all, have been made of silver. They have a 
long handle, and most of them end in a right hand with the index finger 
extended, quite literally pointing. Early yadim, however, show signifi- 
cant variation, including a wide variety of hand gestures. Several show 
the middle finger extended and at least one has the entire hand balled 
into a fist.53 Other examples show the thumb and forefinger extended 
together in a manner that resembles the two extended fingers of the 
Sierra Leonean ivory.54 Another Torah pointer depicts the LEFT hand.°55 
A wooden yad from Alsace is embellished with a handle twisted into a 
spiral, like rope, and decorated with geometric motifs,5° while another 


5° See Naomi Feuchtwanger-Sarig, “Chanting to the Hand: Some Preliminary Observations 
on the Origins of the Torah Pointer,” Studia Rosenthaliana 37 (2004), [Special 
issue: “Jewish Ceremonial Objects in Transcultural Context” ], pp. 3-36. 

5* Feuchtwanger-Sarig, “Chanting to the Hand,” p. 26, writes, “Hardly any historical refer- 
ences to the Torah pointer occur before the 17th century.” 

5» Feuchtwanger-Sarig, “Chanting to the Hand,” p. 9; another group of early seventeenth- 
century pointers comes from Rome. 

53 Musée d’art de d’histoire du judaisme (MAH)J), Paris, inventory number 2002.01.0515. 

34 MAHJ, inv. No. 2002.01.0500. 

53 MAHJ, inv. No. 2002.01.0486. 

56 MAH], inv. No. D 96.04.047 (depot, Musée historique lorrain, Nancy). 
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Alsatian yad, carved of bone, has a handle comprised of two interlock- 
ing sea monsters. In other words, Torah pointers are far from exhibiting 
a standardized form. 

Three surviving seventeenth-century inventories list ritual objects that 
belonged to the Portuguese synagogue of Beth Israel.5” The earliest list 
dates to 1619 and includes one silver ponteiro. (The Portuguese term 
appears consistently, in preference to the Hebrew word “yad.”) Another 
inventory, from 1620, lists a ponteiro made of ebony. Like silver, ebony 
was a rare and valuable material with origins in a distant (and tropical) 
land.s* A third inventory, drawn up on the occasion of the merger of 
Beth Jacob, Neveh Shalom, and Beth Israel, in 1639, lists six ponteiros.*‘? 
One of them is described as “a pointer made of coral and decorated with 
silver.” © 

These ponteiros are among the earliest known European Torah 
pointers. The descriptions reflect a diversity of materials, suggesting 
that artists and patrons had not yet settled on a standardized form 
for this object. All of them, however, were made of rare and valuable 
materials imported from the overseas empire. In similar fashion, ivory 
was a valuable material from the Portuguese/Dutch commercial dias- 
pora. Indeed, the 1619 Amsterdam inventory lists a megillah made of 
ivory.*! 

The Schloss Ambras inventory date of 1596, assuming it does apply 
to the pointer-spoon, rules out any direct connection between the Vienna 
spoon and the Jewish synagogue at Joal (1612). However, there were 
Jews living at Joal as early as 1591.% It is possible that they held reli- 
gious services there, two decades before the arrival of Jacob Peregrino. 


57 Julie-Marthe Cohen, “Ceremonial Objects in Early Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam: 
Three Inventories of Bet Israel Dated 1619, 1620, 1635,” Images, a Journal of Jewish Art 
and Visual Culture 2 (2008), 170-214. 

58 Feuchtwanger-Sarig, “Chanting to the Hand,” p. 31. See also Cohen, “Ceremonial 
Objects in Early Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam,” p. 192. 

59 See Julie-Marthe Cohen, “The Inventory of Ceremonial Objects of the Portuguese Jewish 

Community of Amsterdam of 1640,” Studia Rosenthaliana 37, 2004, 225-307; invento- 

ried in 2001. 

“Hum pont.ro de coral guarnecido de p.ta.” 

6: Cohen, “Ceremonial Objects in Early Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam,” p. 178. Literally, 
“megillah” comes from the Hebrew, scroll.” “Megillat Ester” is a scroll of Esther, usu- 
ally stored in a special cylindrical case. The 1619 reference is very likely to such a case. 
Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century megillahs, like later Torah pointers, are usually made 
of silver. 

6 Mario Alberto Nunes Costa, “D. Anténio e o Trato Inglés da Guiné,” pp. 683-797, 


Pp. 763. 
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Elsewhere, there were numerous New Christian langados in Serra Leoa in 
the late sixteenth century. Furthermore, there were no representatives of 
the Church in Serra Leoa before the Jesuit mission (1606). It is possible 
that these New Christians established a synagogue there; it would cer- 
tainly have escaped the notice of the Inquisition. Serra Leoa would have 
been a safe place to be a Jew. And this spoon could possibly have been 
carved for their use.% 

If a New Christian langado living anywhere in Guiné did order a 
Torah pointer, he would have had to play an active role by providing a 
verbal description or a sketch of the desired object. Torah pointers tra- 
ditionally depict the hand with only the first finger extended. This ivory 
pointer-spoon has the index and middle fingers extended together, similar 
to a Christian blessing. The question of multiple meanings and double 
function — or of a hidden symbolism — is pertinent. Why disguise a Torah 
pointer as something else, specifically as a spoon, and why change the 
extended index finger to a Christian blessing, particularly when no other 
ponteiros hide their function? 

The answer is clear: New Christian lancados in Guinea of Cape 
Verde had to be on guard lest they encounter Church representatives 
who might report them to the Inquisition. And if the object in question 
was to be shipped on a vessel that was not officially registered, then the 
goods were subject to seizure by the Portuguese authorities. It is not 
surprising that the resulting carving was both a spoon and a pointing 
finger, and that the gesture of the hand recalls Catholic benediction. 
The gesture’s double meaning was a form of protection against the dan- 
ger that the object (and its owners) might fall into the clutches of the 
Inquisition. 

In this respect, the pointer-spoon also illustrates an important char- 
acteristic of Jewish cultural artifacts from early modern Europe. Jews in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Western Europe, and crypto-Jews in 
Iberia and the Portuguese overseas empire, did not live in cultural isola- 
tion. Rather, they were closely connected to the surrounding Christian 
community. This was especially true in Portugal. Certainly all crypto- 
Jews who had grown up in Portugal after 1497 — as would have been the 
case for the Judaizing langados - had assimilated elements of Catholic 
religious ritual and belief. It is not surprising that material culture reflects 
the syncretic nature of Jewish life. 


6 This date coincides rather closely with Manuel Alvares’ 1615 description. 
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Discussing the same phenomenon among eighteenth-century cen- 
tral European Jewry, Felicitas Heimann-Jelinek writes, “It is an inter- 
action rooted in the multiculturalism of the Jewish diaspora, and can 
be found in the ideological as well as the material realm, for exam- 
ple in artifacts.”*+ She further argues that it was common to use sym- 
bolic decoration “that was meaningful to both Jewish and non-Jewish 
people.” Given all of these factors, we may entertain the thought-pro- 
voking hypothesis that the ivory pointer-spoon is such an object. If this 
particular piece was not commissioned by New Christian or Jewish 
langados or commercial middlemen, other ivories certainly were, and 
some of them were likely intended for ritual purposes. 

The result is a carving whose iconography reflects its complex, mul- 
ticultural origins. The object is a spoon; yet it may have served a hidden 
ritual function. And it contains symbolism reflecting two, and possibly 
three, distinct religious traditions from late sixteenth-century Serra Leoa. 
The gesture recalls a hand that gives the Christian blessing. The hand 
may also be a yad. And the carved birds that embellish the handle reflect 
Father Alvares’s 1615 description of Sapes ivory spoons: “the handles 
carved in entertaining shapes such as the heads of animals, birds, and 
their ‘corofis’ [figuration of a spirit force].”°* The animals, birds, and 
corofis are all expressions of local Sapes religious symbolism. Carved 
by a Sape artist in Serra Leoa, ordered by a Portuguese langado living 
in West Africa, conceivably intended for a New Christian/crypto-Jewish 
community in West Africa, but ultimately coming into the possession of a 
Catholic ruling family in Austria, this spoon-and-pointing-hand incorpo- 
rates symbolism reflecting the diverse religious traditions of the different 
parties involved. 


Post Script 


While a possible Jewish ritual function for the ivory spoon may be sug- 
gested, a far more important religious object that conceivably came from 
the Portuguese community on the Petite Céte did ultimately come into 
the possession of Beth Israel synagogue in Amsterdam. When Moisés de 


64 Felicitas Heimann-Jelinek, “Judaica: An Interface Between Jewish and Non-Jewish cul- 
ture in Central Europe,” in Studia Rosenthaliana 37, 2004, 147. 

6s Heimann-Jelinek, “Judaica,” p. 169. 

6° Manuel Alvares, Etidpia Menor e Descripgao Geographica da Provincia da Serra Leoa, 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, Res. 3, E-7, f. 5 5v. 
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Mesquita arrived in Senegal in 1612,%7 he was 24 or 25 years old. After 
he returned permanently to Amsterdam around 1620, he became a pros- 
perous merchant and a pillar of the Beth Israel community. In 1635 he 
donated a Torah scroll to the synagogue. Could this not have been the 
Torah that was used, beginning in 1612, in the services in Porto d’Ale or 
in Joal, in the house of Diogo Vaz de Sousa? 


& ANTT, Inquisicaéo da Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576; report to the Vicar of Cacheeu/Sao 
Domingos, Bartolameu Rabello, August 1612: “Antonio Lopez de Mesquita Hum 
mulato do Porto par nome Antonio Lopez de Mesquita, e em Judeu se chama Moisés de 
Mesquita.” 


The Later Years 


Merchant Mobility and the Evolution of Identity 


The establishment of two communities of Jewish merchants on Senegal’s 
Petite Cte before 1612 is abundantly detailed both in the archives of the 
Lisbon Inquisition and in the complementary information preserved in 
the notary records of Amsterdam’s Municipal Archives. The subsequent 
economic transformations that affected commerce at Joal and Porto 
d’Ale are also illustrated in these records, but the individual itineraries of 
the men whose early lives took them from Lisbon to Amsterdam and on 
to Senegal, are often more difficult to trace. 

In the following pages, we situate the subsequent evolution of Joal 
and Porto d’Ale within the broader context of Portuguese trade with the 
Cape Verde Islands and within Guiné do Cabo Verde, as that evolution 
relates both to increasing northern European involvement in the Guinea 
trade and to changing relations with local Senegambian rulers. We also 
address the rather complex question: What, if any, was the nature of the 
two communities’ involvement in the Atlantic slave trade? 

By 1620, several of the early Sephardic merchants on the Petite Céte 
had returned to Amsterdam. What factors occasioned their decision to 
leave West Africa? Had they from the beginning envisioned Joal and Porto 
d’Ale as only temporary homes? The return to the Netherlands leads us 
to reflect, in the following pages, upon another, closely related question of 
enduring historical significance: Several of the original Portuguese settlers 
on the Petite Cote, as well as some of their offspring and accompanying 
household members, are described as Africans or of mixed origin. Might 
the later lives of these men in Amsterdam provide insight into incipi- 
ent attitudes toward people of African or mixed Eurafrican ancestry in 
early and mid-seventeenth-century Amsterdam? Early attitudes toward 


I59 
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race in Amsterdam have recently been studied by several scholars. Does 
the history of the Sephardic Jews in Senegal alter in any way the histori- 
cal picture of Jewish attitudes toward Africans and individuals of mixed 
ancestry in early modern Europe? 

Several caveats are in order here. The very use of the term “racial atti- 
tudes” is to some extent an anachronism, for it tends to impute to peo- 
ple living four centuries ago, an acceptance of categories — and of their 
presumed associated sociocultural characteristics - that had only just 
begun to be articulated in northern Europe. Even the use of words such 
as “Eurafrican” or “Black” to discuss sixteenth- or early seventeenth- 
century attitudes may impart a modern bias to this historical interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore, these categories and their ascribed characteristics were 
not necessarily the same in Portugal and the Netherlands. A full analysis 
and treatment of this topic is not the central aim of the present study. 
However, there were African and Eurafrican members of the Portuguese 
communities on the Petite Céte and, later, in Amsterdam. Hence, issues 
such as the relationship of Jewish identity to what is today called “race,” 
and the incorporation into the Sephardic social and religious community 
of individuals of Eurafrican (or even African) background, are relevant to 
this study. The small size of the Amsterdam Portuguese community, espe- 
cially through the 1630s, renders even these few cases significant to the 
historical study of the role and the treatment of these earliest Eurafrican 
members of a minority religious community. 

From the earliest years of Portuguese Jewish settlement in Joal and 
Porto d’Ale, there was a constant coming and going between the Petite 
Céte and the Dutch port of Rotterdam. Already in November of 1610, 
Diogo Vaz de Sousa and Estevao Rodrigues Penso were reported in 
Dutch notary records to have traveled back to the Netherlands. Yet it is 
clear from Inquisition sources that, shortly thereafter, they both returned 
to Senegal, and they identify themselves as “moradores dos ditos portos 
dalle e en Joalla respectivamente” [“dwellers of the above named ports 
of Alle [Porto d’Ale] and Joalla respectively” ].* Parenthetically, here as 
on numerous other occasions, the Dutch commercial records and the 
Portuguese Inquisition sources correspond so closely as to form a prac- 
tically seamless web of information. An Inquisition witness effectively 


* Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 206 (November 22, 1610): “Diogo Vaz de Sousa e Estevao 
Rodrigues Penso (...) que viera de Porto d’alle, em Guiné a villa de Roterdama.” 

> On the Guinea Coast, as Philip Havik notes, the term “moradores” generally implied 
Portuguese expatriates (i.e., long-term dwellers on the coast); see Havik, Silences and 
Soundbytes, pp. 48, 53. 
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confirmed the Dutch notary when he referred to “Diogo Vas de Sousa the 
younger, brother of Filipe de Sousa, who has been to Flanders a few times 
and returned to Guinea.”3 

Two other members of the Portuguese trading community, Luis 
Fernandes Duarte and Gaspar Fernandes (Veiga) — two individuals who 
were living on the Petite Céte in 1610,4 both later traveled back and 
forth to northern Europe. In 1615, Gaspar Fernandes was in Amsterdam, 
where he held the equivalent of power of attorney for his sister in a busi- 
ness deal.’ Diogo Vaz de Sousa, however, was still living in Cape Verde 
in 1619, when he was responsible for loading the ship de Swarte Beer 
[the Black Bear], which had arrived from Amsterdam.® Of course the 
fact that other merchants are not cited in surviving archives as having 
traveled, does not rule out the possibility that they, too, made visits back 
to Amsterdam while living in Senegal. Assessing how common it was 
for the Portuguese of the Petite Céte to travel to Amsterdam (for family 
visits or business reasons) is rendered even more difficult by the fact that 
there appear to have been several individuals with the same name in the 
Portuguese community of Amsterdam. 

A significant fact reflected in the early Dutch records is a passing ref- 
erence to a third trading escale on the Petite Céte. This is the village of 
Recife, or Arecipo, better known by its later name of Rufisque. In March 
1611 two vessels, Fortuyn and Hope were freighted out by Gaspar Nunes 
and Anténio Nobre, alias Ant6nio Nunes. The boats were to sail first to 
Palma, where they were to stock wine, and then to proceed to “Porto 
d’Ale, Joal, and Aricipo.”” This may be the earliest reference to Rufisque, 
which was to become home to a third Jewish community in Senegal, and 
the only one to last into the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Evocation of Rufisque and the later history of Europeans on the Petite 
Céte raises the issue of the volatility of trading relationships every- 
where along the Senegalese coast. Like their Portuguese and Dutch 
contemporaries, the Jewish traders were dependent upon maintaining 
good relations with local African rulers. Changing alliances could lead to 
the decline or the relocation of the trading communities that were depen- 
dant upon those relationships. In the case of Rufisque, a second factor 


3 ANTT Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. r2z0v: “Diogo Vas de Sousa 0 mogo, irmao de 
Filippe de Sousa, que foi a Flandes alguas vezes e tornou a Guiné.” 

4 Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 209 (December 8, 1610). 

5 Gemeente Archief, NA 137 fol. 210-210v (January 22, 1615). 

© Gemeente Archief, NA 160 fol. 28-29v (October 4, 1619). 

7 Gemeente Archief, NA 124 fol. 25v, 26 (March 16, 1611). 
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was added: intra-European competition for the control of nearby Gorée 
Island. There, Portuguese conquest led to the temporary disappearance of 
the synagogue of Rufisque.® 

Ultimately, the ivory and hide trades were to prove crucial to the exis- 
tence of Joal and Porto d’Ale as commercial escales. Commerce on the 
Petite C6te was not, however, limited to locally procured goods. The two 
villages apparently served as clearing houses or escales — especially for 
hides and ivory, but also for wax, from all of Guinea and even from else- 
where in West Africa. A report of the Fleming Jodo Cansuel (see Chapter 
t) in February of 1614 describes the communities: 


Fifteen to twenty houses of Portuguese Jews [drawn here] from various places out 
of interest for commerce and [it is] an “escale” for all of the goods that are traded 
and collected from the whole of this coast of Guiné, Congo and Angola which 
they send to Holland.? 


While this account suggests that Joal and Porto d’Ale were collection points 
for the entire range of goods acquired in West and West Central Africa, 
Dutch records of the items actually brought back to Amsterdam indicate 
that the range of goods — though not of their geographical origins — was 
more limited. Through the second decade of the century, vessels returning 
from the Petite Céte regularly brought quantities of ivory and of animal 
hides; additional items, if any are mentioned at all, are simply referred to 
as “other goods.”?° To our knowledge, at least in the official records from 
Amsterdam, no mention is made of gold, nor of rice, nor of slaves.t! Of 
course, slaves would have been shipped directly to the New World, which 
could explain their absence from any freighting records in Holland. 
Inquisition records allow us understand Sephardic trade and strategies 
of survival and the way they were linked to the wider Atlantic trade. In 
November of 1614, the same witness, Cansuel, reports on clandestine 
commerce between Lisbon and northern Europe. He describes Jewish 
involvement with northern European trading partners in the Atlantic. 
S. Tomé and Brazil were on the route of Dutch ships. According to 


5 See Moraes, “Sur les prises de Gorée,” pp. 989-1013. 

9 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 202, fol. 643: “15 ate 20 cazas de portugueses Judeos 
de diversas partes por respeito do comercio e escala de toda a fazenda que resgatem e 
recolhem de toda aquella costa de Guiné Congo e Angola pera mandar a Holanda.” Note 
that the term “Portuguese” serves more as an ethnolinguistic identifier, as in os da na¢ao, 
than as indication of place of origin. 

© See, e.g., Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 218v (January 19, 1611). 

™ There is one exception, a reference to the purchase of four slaves on the Petite Cote, in 
1610: Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 206 (January 22, 1610). See following discussion. 
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Cansuel’s detailed report, the same Dutch vessels that carried New 
Christians escaping from Portugal to Holland also carried merchandise 
from Brazil and S. Tomé by way of the Acores (“ilhas Terseiras”) and the 
Canaries “and by way of them [the islands] they go and come” [“e por 
ally vam e vem”].** Some of the Dutch families had sugar mills in Brazil. 
Indeed, as Daniel Swetschinski observes in his history of the Sephardic 
community in Amsterdam, “The first Portuguese merchants to settle in 
Amsterdam were ... merchants who had been most actively engaged in 
the Brazil trade.”"3 Relatives who remained in Lisbon became trading 
partners of these New Christians. This means that after 1621, the for- 
merly legal activities were now pursued illegally. 

Cansuel implies that what allowed this was the truce between the 
Netherlands and the Iberian Crown, but he warns that once the truce 
ended, the Jews might become lords of Brazil. He adds, “And that the 
Jews have a synagogue on the mainland of Cabo Verde between two 
large rivers between Cape Roxo and Cape Verde, as I have reported.”"4 
The juxtaposition of these comments implies a link between Sephardic 
commerce in the Atlantic and the establishment of the Petite C6te com- 
munities. Cansuel considers them as part of the same movement. This 
report helps to elucidate the activities of Petite Cote families, such as 
Rodrigues da Veiga, who maintained trade interests both in Brazil and on 
the Guinea coast. The Dutch (including os da nagao) could acquire mer- 
chandise from Brazil “e das conquistas” (i.e., also from Guinea) by way 
of Lisbon. This is a crucial point: Lisbon remained an important port for 
these activities at least until 1621, when the Truce ended and a general- 
ized state of maritime war in the Atlantic began. 

Evidence in the Lisbon archives shows that some Jews living in 
Amsterdam maintained commercial connections with both Guinea, Upper 
and Lower, and the island of Sao Tomé as well as with Brazil, at least as 
late as 1623. In that year, Sebastiao Pinhel, who had lived in Amsterdam 
since 1611 and was most probably a relative of Simao Rodrigues Pinhel 


2 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 203, fol. 515v. 

3 Daniel Swetschinski, Reluctant Cosmopolitans: The Portuguese Jews of Seventeenth- 
Century Amsterdam, London, Littman, 2000, p. 106. Indeed, Diogo Dias Querido 
invested in the East India Company (1.900 guilders) in 1603/1604; see Herbert Bloom, 
The Economic Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam in the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
London, Kennikat Press, 1937, p. 118. 

™ ANTT, Inquisicgao de Lisboa, livro 203, fol. 515v: “E que Judeus tem sinagoga em terra 
firme de Cabo Verde entre dous ryos grandes entre cabo Roxo e cabo Verde como tem 
denunciado.” 
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(one of the Senegal Jews), was a “merchant in Brazil and Guinea.” At 
the same date, another member of the Sephardic community, Manuel de 
Campos, had returned to Amsterdam after many years in S. Tomé. 

The link to S$. Tomé may have had antecedents as early as 1585. At 
that time maritime connections between the island, Angola, and northern 
Europe were not submitted to tight control by the Portuguese authorities. 
Furthermore, a long denunciation presented to the Inquisition of Lisbon 
reports that public Jews were living in the forested inland of S. Tomé. 
S. Tomé was part of a Jewish escape route that continued to “Flandres” 
in Flemish ships and from there to Venice.'5 

Further evidence of direct connections between Portuguese/Dutch set- 
tlers in Joal and Porto d’Ale and S. Tomé comes in an intriguing manner. The 
same Inquisition report from 1614 that describes trade between the Petite 
Cote and Congo and Angola, also includes the following accusation: 


And the aforementioned Dutchmen [the source of this report] tell me that a Jew 
... had told them that no Old Christians are to be found any longer in these places 
because they [the Jews] have certain poisonous crabs from S. Tomé. From these 
they confection a liquid that they know how to adjust, according to how long 
they want the person to live, to whom they give this concoction, and in this man- 
ner they kill the Christians when and as they wish.'¢ 


If this report is to be believed — and it is hardly credible - then the settlers 
on the Petite Céte had sufficiently close relations with some of the Jewish 
inhabitants of S. Tomé to have learned to manufacture this poison and, 
presumably, to acquire a supply of the deadly crabs.'7 

The men of Joal and Porto d’Ale had sailed from the Netherlands, but 
they all begun their peregrinations in Portugal, and they had emigrated 


ts ANTT, Inquisicado de Lisboa, livro 194, fol. 107 ff. 
76 ANTT, Inquisigado de Lisboa, livro 202, fol. 643: “Relagéo que me derao huns Holandezes 
que fordo ao Cabo Verde afretados pollos Christaos novos e outros particulares de Holanda 
e Zelanda no fim do afio passado de 613 esteverao 1a até fevereiro de 614 (estao j4 em 
Olanda).” [“An Account that some Dutch told to me, who were in Cabo Verde, sent by the 
New Christians and other individuals from Holland and Zeeland, and who were there at 
the end of the year 1613 and until February 1614 (and who are now in Holland).”] 
“Tambem me disserao os ditos Holandezes que hum Judeo daquelles lhe disse que 
os christaos velhos nao viviao mais em aquellas partes do que elles queriao porque tin- 
hao huns carangejos de Sam Tome pessonnhentos de que cosido huma agoa que sabiao 
temperar conforme ho tempo que queriao que vivesse a pessoa a quem a davdo e assy 
matavao os christaos quando e como queriao” (ibid.). 
Evidence of the use (or fear of the use) of poison on S. Tomé to murder Catholics is 
offered by another witness, Francisco Pinhao de Abreu in a letter written from S. Tomé 
to the Inquisition on August 24, 1618. Abreu feared for his life “because poison is very 
common [in S. Tomé].” ANTT, Inquisicgdo de Lisboa, livro 209, fol. 690. 
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in order to practice their religion without having to fear that their own 
lives would be sacrificed at an Auto da Fé. Now, Old Christian merchants 
purportedly risked their own lives if they stayed in these ports. Crab poi- 
son — or the Christians’ fear of poison — would have served as a means of 
protection for the members of two trading communities who, scant years 
before, had been threatened by the visit of a delegation from the bishop 
of Cape Verde, seeking to convince the Bir Siin to turn them all over to 
the Inquisition. The irony of this situation, in which the Jews had turned 
the tables on their persecutors, would not have been lost on the men of 
Joal and Porto d’Ale. 

The Inquisition both created and thrived on an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and fear.** In this world that they had created, the agents of the Holy 
Office were also prone to become victims of the very sentiments that they 
fostered among their victims. Accusations of Jews murdering Christians 
have a long history in medieval and early modern Europe, from the oft- 
repeated myth of the sacrifice of Christian children for the Passover sedar, 
to blaming epidemics upon Jews (e.g., the Black Death in Strasbourg in 
1348-1349). Periodically, these accusations led to massacres of local 
Jewish communities. Of course, the story of the crab poison is reminis- 
cent of these accusations that Jews ritually murdered Christians. 

In seventeenth-century Iberia, the climate of heightened suspicion 
engendered by the Holy Office encouraged further accusations of mur- 
der against Jews. Certainly, coastal Senegal’s climate is conducive to the 
spread of many deadly microbes, ranging from malaria to typhoid to 
dysentery. Although one must admit that there is a certain attraction to 
the idea that the Jewish merchants of Joal and Porto d’Ale could have 
protected themselves from the Inquisition, removed potential competi- 
tors, and perhaps gained retribution for past suffering by administering 
poison water, it is hardly credible that there were any poison crabs. 


Joao Soeiro as Contratador: The Slave Trade from Upper Guinea 


The fear and suspicion fostered by the Inquisition affected not only its 
potential victims, but also its own operatives. Informants for the Holy 
Office, themselves often potential targets of investigation, and in some 


8 See Nathan Wachtel, La Logique des Buchers, pp. 15-17. Wachtel demonstrates that, 
by the late seventeenth-century, approximately 1o percent of the Portuguese inhabitants 
of Brazil served as agents of the Inquisition; in sixteenth-century Spain the figure was 
already as high as 2 percent. 
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instances already under arrest, had reason to exaggerate their accusa- 
tions, either to deflect suspicion from themselves or for other motives. 
Inquisition reports are thus prone to exaggeration. Those reports that 
assert illegal commercial activity are also subject to distortion out of 
economic self-interest, because informants were frequently reporting on 
their competitors. Consequently, in the absence of corroborating evi- 
dence, such reports have to be read skeptically. 

A critical perspective is particularly warranted in the case of allega- 
tions that were collected against Jodo Soeiro, a New Christian who 
was the contratador for Guinea of Cape Verde from 1609 to 1614. 
Although he was never formally charged by the Holy Office, Soeiro 
was the subject of a long investigation and a report, dating from 1613, 
reiterated in 1621,'° that accuses him of using his royal monopoly 
to favor New Christian merchants, including his own close relatives. 
Soeiro was accused of having permitted illegal commerce as part of the 
trade that he effectively controlled, along with his handpicked lieuten- 
ant, his feitor [factor] in Cacheu, Baltasar Lopes de Settibal. Indeed, as 
contratador, Soeiro had his own factor who could authorize this illegal 
trade. 

The document accuses Soeiro of facilitating the entry of Dutch Jews 
into the trade with the Rivers of Guinea. Specifically, he is charged with 
inviting his brother, who was living in the Netherlands, to send three 
ships to the Petite Céte. These vessels brought at least nine men, most of 
them members of the Jewish community, to the coast during the period 
1611-1612.*° The report continues: “Those who do not profess their 
Jewishness in this Kingdom [Spain and Portugal] now openly and pub- 
licly proclaim their Jewishness, since Jodo Soeiro is the ‘Contratador’ and 
they arrive with their ships from Flanders [sic], which they fill with goods 


79 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 116ff. The report or petition was delivered 
by the Canon Francisco Gongalves Barreto; see Arquivo Histérico Ultramarino (AHU), 
Cabo Verde, caixa 1, doc 93, [Lisboa] ant. 9 de Outubro de 1613. 

2° See ibid. The document bringing together the testimony of several witnesses lists two 
fugitives from the Inquisition — Antonio Nunes and his brother Lourengo Francisco “who 
in Palma island [Canary Islands] was called Jodo Lopes da Costa” (ANTT, Inquisicéo 
de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 119) - and the following Portuguese Jews arrived from the 
Netherlands during Soeiro’s tenure: Luis Fernandes Duarte, the nephew of his wife 
Gaspar Nunes, Pedro Rodrigues da Veiga (alias Abraham Touro), his brother “Gaspar 
Nunes,” Jeronimo Freire (alias Jacob Peregrino), Jeronimo Nunes, medical doctor, Simao 
Rodrigues Pinhel, Jorge Carneiro, Diogo Martins Bom Dia, Filipe de Sousa 0 Corcovado, 
his brother Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Mogo, and “two mulatos he does not know the name” 
(“dous mulatos a que nao sabe os nomes”) (ibid., fol. r19v—120). 
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that they deliver, and return loaded again to the great prejudice [detri- 
ment] of His Majesty’s trade and against the service of God.”! 

The Dutch and their Portuguese partners were in fact able to siphon off 
much of the trade in hides, wax, and ivory: “estas naos que ven de Flandes 
cargar [sic] de courama cera e marfim.” Soeiro is further accused of autho- 
rizing his factor, in writing, to ensure that all of the ivory collected on the 
Petite Céte should be loaded on the ships of Anténio Nunes (alias Ant6nio 
Nobre) and Lourengo Francisco (alias Jodo Lopes da Costa), sailing from 
Holland.*? In addition, the Inquisition informants observe that, as long as 
Soeiro held the Contract for Guiné, “many ships from France and England 
travel[ed] to that port [Recife/Rufisque].”*3 In this instance, however, it 
does appear that the contratador is being blamed for the loss of Portugal’s 
commercial monopoly on the Petite Céte, a development that clearly was 
the result of factors far beyond the control of any individual.*4 

If the freedom of trade Soeiro’s contract allowed was decisive to the 
development of the Jewish communities of the Petite Cote, his successor, 
Antonio Fernandes d’Elvas, and the capitao-mor at Cacheu (July 1615- 
April 1619),*5 Baltasar Pereira de Castelo Branco, maintained the general 
status quo that favored the Jewish traders. 

In 1617 the factor was accused: 


He allowed many launches to go to the Coast to trade with infidels and with 
Jews who live there and the said launches carry much wax, ivory, gold, silver and 
ambergris ... and when they return to Cacheu they give thir debts to the said fac- 
tor because he allows them [to do this].*¢ 


21 ANTT, Inquisicao da Lisboa, livro 205, fol. r19v: “Judaizdo ordinariamente, e publi- 
camente, os quaes nao Judaizao naquelles Reynos senao depois que este Joao Soeiro he 
contrattador, e que os sobredittos vao com suas naos de Flandes carregadas e as tornao a 
levar carregadas, o que he em grande prejuizo da fazenda de S. Magestade e muito contra 
o servico de Deus.” The main reason for the petition of the Canon Gongalves Barreto was 
that the clergy of Santiago depended entirely upon the profit from the contract, and the 
bishop of Santiago and all his clergymen had not been paid by the contratador for two 
years (ibid.). 

22 ANTT, Inquisigdo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 120: “o feitor do Contrattador [Baltasar 

Lopes de Settibal] disse a elle testemunha que tinha huma carta de Joao Soeiro em que lhe 

encomendava que todo o marfim e cera, que podesse haver a cargasse na nao de Lourenco 

Francisco e Antonio Nunes irmaos, e que se dize serem parentes do ditto Contrattador.” 

Ibid., fol. 121: “que aquelle Porto vao outras muitos naos de Franga e Inglaterra.” 

He is also being accused of not paying taxes or trade duties to the Crown. 

For this chronology, see Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de paga- 

mento,” Appendix, p. 514. 

“Consentia irem muytas lanchas a costa a resgatar com infieys [infiéis] e com judeos 

que la vivem e as dittas lanchas levao muyta cera, marfim, ouro, prata e ambar e a torna 

viagem vem carregadas de barras de ferro e otras muytas mercaderias que comprao os 
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Inquisition documents suggest that Soeiro was able to profit from the 
increased international competition that brought English and French 
vessels to Rufisque. Rufisque is situated at the place where the northern 
reaches of the Petite Céte (located, not coincidentally, at the greatest dis- 
tance from the Portuguese fort at Cacheu) join the Cape Verde peninsula. 
Inquisition informants provided some details of the coastal trade from 
Rufisque. The factor there had official written authorization from Soeiro 
that empowered him to receive merchandise from elsewhere on the coast. 
The goods brought to Rufisque were then loaded onto a ship belonging 
to Soeiro’s brother, Diogo Lopes Soeiro (see Appendix I), who lived in the 
Netherlands.” Presumably, this coastal trade could also include goods left 
at Rufisque by English and French merchants, to be exchanged for hides, 
wax, and ivory brought by small boat from further south along the coast. 

In the document, Joao Soeiro is accused of having facilitated the 
export of slaves. The text of the accusation against Soeiro regarding the 
slave trade reads: 


Because in the time of his contract more than 30 ships sailed directly, some from 
Seville, others from this city [Lisbon], the latter directly to the Canaries, and from 
there to the Rivers [of Guinea] and those from Seville directly to the Rivers, and 
others from this city to the Island of Santiago, and the witness knows that each of 
these ships charges 300, 350, and 400 slaves each year, and he knows this because 
he has seen it; in addition to these ships of the register [“de registro” ], many other 
ships which had advanced [money] to Contratador Soeiro, along with ships of the 
Register, from all of which he obtained much profit.* 


ditos piratas e quando tornado a Cacheu dao suas dividas ao ditto feytor pellos consentir e 
dizem que vem lanchas de Gambea.” AHU Cabo Verde, caixa 1, doc. 84, Ribeira Grande 
[Santiago Island] (May 23, 1617), fol. 5. “Treslado do instrumento de testemunhas tirado 
pelo ouvidor geral e escrivao dos contos e almoxarifado.” The witnesses were “people 
who came from the Rios de Guiné.” See also AHU Cabo Verde, caixa 1, doc. 85, Ribeira 
Grande (May 20, 1617). (We wish to thank Maria Manuel Torrao for this reference.) 
27 Tbid., fol. 122: “Achou a hum homem que disse chamar-se Joao Angualla, o qual lhe 
disse que no Arecife tinhe huma nao do irmao do contrattador Joao Soeiro, e que tinha 
cartas do mesmo Contrattador pera o feitor e que lhas tinha mandado por terra por hum 
un negro pera a cargar, e que sabe que o ditto feitor Balthasar Lopes mandou fazendas 
a Costa, onde a nao estava.” [“I think there is a man who is named Joao Angualla, who 
told him that in Recife he had a ship of the brother of the contratador Joao Soeiro, and 
who held letters from the same contratador for the factor and that he had sent them by 
land by a black man to load it [the ship], and he knows that the said factor Balthasar 
Lopes sent goods to the Coast, where the ship was.” | 
ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205 fol. 117v-118: “Por que sao navegados em dereit- 
ura no tempo de seu contratto mais de trinta navios, huns de Sevilla, outros desta cidade 
[Lisbon] en dereitura os desta cidade 4s Canarias, e dahy aos Rios, e os de Sevilla dereitos 
aos Rios, e outros desta cidade 4 ilha da Santiago, e sabe elle testemunha que cada navio 
destes carga trezentos, trezentos e cinquoenta, e quatrocentos escravos cada anno, 0 que 
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If the total number of ships during Soeiro’s five-year tenure was more 
than 30, and if indeed, each ship transported 300 to 400 slaves each year, 
the total number of captives would be a minimum of 9,000 and a maxi- 
mum of 12,000 over the five-year period. This works out to at least 1,800 
slaves, but probably more than 2,400 slaves annually. 

These Inquisition documents relating to Jodo Soeiro provide infor- 
mation that is important for the study of the Atlantic slave trade at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In fact, very little is known about 
the slave trade from Upper Guinea during the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century. As historian David Wheat has observed, between 
1601 and 1616, “traffic from Upper Guinea appears to simply vanish.”3° 
In Spanish America, there was a pronounced drop in officially recorded 
slave imports to Cartagena beginning in 1602.3" If there was indeed 
a widespread drop in slave exports from Upper Guinea, beginning 
eight years before Soeiro was named contratador, then the Inquisition 
charges against him were simply an attempt to find a scapegoat. But 
these Inquisition charges themselves, along with other sources for Upper 
Guinea and Cabo Verde, suggest that the slave trade was not discontin- 
ued during this time.?* 

These new slave trade statistics also help to settle the debate about the 
magnitude of early seventeenth-century slave exports from Upper Guinea. 
In their introduction to the revised online database, Eltis and Richardson 
ask how many of the early voyages are missing from the records.33 The 
answer clearly is: Contraband voyages are missing, and there were a lot 
of them. This Inquisition account provides a concrete figure, more than 


sabe pollo vér, allé destes navios de registro — fordo aos dittos Rios outros muitos navios 

avencados pello ditto Jodo Soeiro Contrattador, e registros de que teve muito proveito.” 

This passage was initially cited and commented on in Almeida, ed., Diciondrio Hist6rico 

dos Sefarditas Portugueses —- Mercadores e Gente de Trato, p. 670. 

These figures are actually in line with Rodney’s estimates for 1622 of 3,000 slaves 

exported from Upper Guinea (Rodney, A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, p. 123). 

3° David Wheat, personal correspondence, April 30, 2009; the authors wish to express their 
appreciation to Professor Wheat for sharing the results of his own, as yet unpublished 
study of the slave trade to Spanish America at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
See also David Wheat, “The Afro-Portuguese Maritime World.” Between 1602 and 1616 
only nine ships arrived in Cartagena from Cabo Verde or the Rivers of Guinea. This 
compares with forty-five vessels arriving between 1593 and 1601 (p. 111). 

3t Tbid., p. 96. The figures for Cartagena are particularly significant, given that from 1605, 
Cartagena and Veracruz were the only officially designated locations in Spanish America 
for importation of slaves directly from Africa (see p. 97). 

32 As Wheat observes (ibid., p. 96), “Despite royal officials’ possibly exaggerated laments, 
several textual references indicate that the slave trade continued, if on a smaller scale.” 

33 Eltis and Richardson, Extending the Frontiers, p. 10. 
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thirty ships over a five-year period, representing between 1,800 and 2,400 
(or more) captives annually shipped from Upper Guinea to the Americas. 
These numbers are double or even triple Eltis’s estimate of 854 annual 
slave departures from Upper Guinea in the second decade of the seven- 
teenth century.3+ The difference is even more striking when compared 
to Anténio Mendes’ estimate of Senegambian slave exports to Spanish 
America for 1601-1625: He suggests a total of 9,600 for an annual aver- 
age of fewer than 400.35 

Our figures are confirmed by the 1615 report of Father Manuel 
Alvares, who writes that an average of 1,800 slaves were exported each 
year from Rio de S. Domingos to Spanish America or the Cape Verde 
Islands.3° Furthermore, the order of magnitude, 1,800 to 2,400 or more 
slaves annually from all of Guinea of Cape Verde, corroborates earlier 
scholarship. Stephan Bihnen’s meticulous study of the ethnic composi- 
tion of the slave community in late-sixteenth century Peru, and his esti- 
mate of 2,000 to 3,000 slaves annually exported from Upper Guinea, is 
directly supported by our Inquisition figures.37 Too, Frederick Bowser’s 
work on late sixteenth-century Peru,3* recently contested by Elkins as 
overestimating the Upper Guinean population, should be reconsidered. 

Our research implies a significant upward revision for the magnitude 
of the slave trade from Upper Guinea during the five years of Soeiro’s 


34 Tbid., p. 46. 

35 Mendes, “The Foundations of the Systems,” p. 85. 

36 Alvares, Ethiopia Minor and a Geographical Account of the Province of Sierra Leone, 
fol. 18v. 

37 Stephan Bihnen, “Ethnic Origins of Peruvian Slaves (1584-1650). Figures for Upper 
Guinea.” Paideuma, Mitteilungen zur Kulturkunde 39 (1993), 57-110. For Peru, Biihnen 
relies on Bowser’s figures, from which he derives his own detailed statistics. As late as 
1591, he argues, 80 percent of Peruvian slaves were from Upper Guinea. In 1610 the per- 
centage from Upper Guinea was a still impressive 68 percent; in 1615 it was 61 percent; 
and by 1620 it had declined to 58 percent (p. 75). However, between 1615 and 1620 the 
total number of captives from Upper Guinea increased from 189 to 518 (out of a total, 
respectively, of 309 and 891). Taking mortality into consideration, this means that far 
more than 329 slaves were imported from Upper Guinea during these five years. For all 
of Upper Guinea, Biihnen refers to contemporary sources (Alvares, Donelha et al.). He 
correctly estimates between 2,000 and 3,000 slaves exported each year (p. 84). These 
numbers are absolutely credible, given the average annual figures, both immediately pre- 
ceding and, assuming contraband, during Soeiro’s contract, of 1,800 to 2,400 human 
beings exported from Guiné of Cape Verde. 

Our figures strongly support Biihnen’s estimate (p. 84) of “an average of 2,000 or 
3,000 slaves annually exported from Upper Guinea,” at least for the second decade of 
the seventeenth century. 

38 Frederick P. Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru, 1524-1660, Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1974. 
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contract. The Inquisition report is based on an eyewitness — the captain of 
infantry on Santiago Island — and the figures are fairly precise. These num- 
bers are all the more significant because they are in the middle of a period, 
the first two decades of the seventeenth century, for which data from Upper 
Guinea are rare. Furthermore, the Inquisition witness helps to explain the 
apparent gap in the records cited by the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Data 
Base II: Most of the slaves during this period were carried as contraband 
on nonregistered vessels. These numbers, therefore, necessitate a significant 
revision of historians’ assessment of the importance of Upper Guinea, rela- 
tive to West Central Africa, in the peopling of Spanish America. 

The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Data Base suggests a radical drop off 
in recorded slave vessels leaving Upper Guinea during the period 1611- 
1616. This is intriguing, although there is a two-year time lag relative to 
Soeiro’s tenure as contratador.3 It is now evident that, during Soeiro’s ten- 
ure as contratador, many vessels sailed surreptitiously to South America. 
The figures certainly suggest that some of the vessels sailing from Guinea 
of Cape Verde had as their destination, Brazil. 

Soeiro’s activities with regard to the slave trade cannot be blamed for 
either the apparent (but probably illusory) precipitous decline in slave 
exports that began in 1602 or for the absence of written information 
for the entire period; nevertheless, his tenure and the apparent increased 
activity by vessels that were not de registo [licensed] and that did not pay 
duties at Santiago Island or in Cacheu, certainly help to explain the rela- 
tive lack of official Portuguese records from 1609 to 1614.4° 

How reliable are the Inquisition charges of a sizeable “illicit” slave 
trade? The Inquisition documents relating to Soeiro are voluminous, but 
their interpretation raises the problem of the credibility of sources. Does 
the 1613 report, confirmed in 1621, constitute a credible source or is it 
evidence of a witchhunt? And how deeply involved, if at all, were the 
Jewish merchants of the Petite Céte in this traffic in human beings? 

Although Inquisition records attribute the arrival at the Petite Céte of 
Jews from Amsterdam, to Soeiro’s encouragement of extralegal commerce 


39 David Eltis et al., eds., Voyages: The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database, http://www. 
slavevoyages.org; consulted October 8, 2009. Here are the figures for the years in ques- 
tion: 1609, 6 ships; 1610, 12 ships; 1611, 9 ships; 1612, 1 ship; 1613, 0 ship; 1615, 3 
ships; 1616, 3 ships; 1617, 13 ships. 

4¢ In 1611 the Spanish Crown decreed that slave ships to America should all sail from 
Seville and never directly from Guinea. Soeiro claimed this was the reason for decreased 
trade. Officials responded that Soeiro had sufficient unused licenses to carry on. See 
Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” pp. 44-45. 
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by New Christian and Jewish traders, the informants do not specifically 
accuse the Jewish merchants of involvement in the Atlantic slave trade. 
The only statistics the report provides are the thirty ships, each with a 
capacity of 300 to 400 captives. The settlers at Joal and Porto d’Ale are 
not cited with regard to these slaving ships. Nevertheless, some unnamed 
Jews are mentioned in the slave trading documents of Manuel Batista 
Peres.4" By contrast, the active trade in hides and ivory from the Petite 
Céte is described in detail in Inquisition accounts,4* and this commerce 
is confirmed in Father Alvares’ account (1616), as well as in the Dutch 
Notarial Archives. Alvares, for example, estimates annual exports at 
50,000 hides and 200 quintals of ivory, while Dutch records provide both 
specific quantities and precise values of exports for individual shipping 
voyages.*3 As one specific example, in 1615 Gaspar Fernandes received 
500 guilders from the Portuguese merchant Duarte Fernandes, probably 
his brother, on behalf of a widow whom he represented, for the 3,044 
hides he brought back from Guinea on a single vessel in 1611.44 

The Dutch notarial records are, however, practically silent when it comes 
to slaves. There exists one early reference to the acquisition of captives 


42 AGN Lima, Tribunal de la Inquisici6n, Concurso de Acreedores de Manuel Bautista 
Pérez, Leg 35, Nueva signatura, SO-CO, Ca 18, Do 197, p. 179 (fol. 490v-491); fol. 
477V-478. The authors wish to thank Linda Newson and Susie Minchin for making this 
document available to us. 

Elsewhere in the Inquisition report about Soeiro (livro 205, fol. r19v), there is a detailed 
description of a ship sent by Soeiro’s brother from the Netherlands to the Island of 
Palma, where it took on a cargo of wine before continuing to “a Costa de Guiné” to 
trade for hides, ivory, and wax, while at the same time transporting two of Soeiro’s 
relatives to Guinea: “[um] irmao deste contrattador que esta em Flandes mandou huma 
nao a costa de Guiné a qual cargou de vinhos na ilha da Palma e dahy se for a Costa de 
Guiné com o favor de seu irmao, onde cargou a nao de couros, marfim, e cera, e mandou 
a nao caminho de Flandes na qual nao vinhao dous homes irmaos.” For the trade in 
hides by Petite Céte traders accused of Judaizing and linked with the United Provinces, 
the pioneer contribution, using non-Inquisitorial sources, is from N. I. de Moraes, “Le 
commerce des peaux a la Petite Cote au XVIle siécle,” Notes Africaines 34 (April 1972), 
37-453 136 (October 1972), 111-116. 

In 1606 Pieter van den Broecke estimated the hide trade from the Cabo Verde mainland 
(ie., the Petite Cdte) at 30,000 per year; La Fleur, Pieter van den Broeck’s Journal of 
Voyages to Cape Verde, Guinea and Angola (1605-1612), p. 40. 

Gaspar Fernandes and Duarte Fernandes were actually brothers (see E. M. Koen, 
“Notarial Records Relating to the Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam up to 1639,” Studia 
Rosenthaliana, vol. 1 (January 1971) (p. 224, n. 53) and friends, and the price paid 
reflected “good will and friendship.” Gemeente Archief, NA 137 fol. 210-210v (January 
22, 1615). In 1614 a merchant named Paulus Claesz. offered 50 stuivers per hide, for a 
cargo of hides that had been confiscated by the authorities (Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 
217v (January 11, 1614) 
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on the Petite Céte; interestingly, it involves the same Gaspar Fernandes. 
In November 1610, Diogo Vaz de Sousa and Estevao Rodrigues Penso 
sailed from Porto d’Ale to Rotterdam on the ship Santiago. The vessel 
carried four Africans, one of whom had been purchased in Joal, the other 
three in Porto d’Ale. The four were purchased to work in the service of 
Gaspar Nunes and Gaspar Sanches, who had financed the voyage.*5 

None of these diverse sources directly associates the Sephardic mer- 
chants living in Senegal with the slave trade. In 1618 Manuel Peres did 
acquire slaves from “os Judeus,” but it is not known whether these Jews 
lived on the Petite Cdte or in Cacheu. It was not moral qualms but lack 
of opportunity that prevented the Jews of Joal and Porto d’Ale from 
engaging in the slave trade. Trade in and use of black slaves would be 
rationalized, as it was throughout the Cape-Verdian-Guinean world, as 
a common practice and activity on the basis of the regional status of 
branco. Only “negros” — as we have seen, a category not necessarily con- 
nected with actual skin color — could be enslaved. In Senegambia the 
slave trade traced the limit of identity flexibility.4* By providing iron bars 
in exchange for cloth, these Jews were providing a crucial trade item that 
enabled other merchants to participate in the slave trade.47 

It seems likely that the Jews of the Petite Cdte were only marginally 
involved in that commerce. Further evidence of this marginality may be 
reflected in the letter that Luis Fernandes Duarte (Joshua Israel) wrote to 
the king of Bussis (see Chapter 3). This ruler was the one of the largest 
slave traders on the coast, and he was a trading partner of the Portuguese 
factor at Cacheu. Israel’s letter proposes a trading partnership and 


45 Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 206 (November 22, 1610). 

“Diogo Vaz de Souza and Estevao Rodrigues Penso, Portuguese merchants in 
Amsterdam who have arrived in Rotterdam with the ship of G. Jansen from Portudal 
in Guinea, declare that the ‘commis’ of Gaspar Nunes and Gaspar Sanches ... Luis 
Fernandes and Gaspar Fernandez, purchased a Negro from a Portuguese in Joal and 
in Portudal they purchased a Black from a Portuguese and two [others] from two crew 
members of the aforenamed ship; and that the four Blacks departed on the ship in the ser- 
vice of Nunez and Sanches.” Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 206 (November 22, 1610). 

46 In the context of enslavement and the slave trade, Luso-Africans needed to rigidify cer- 
tain boundaries that they maintained with Senegambian political powers for their own 
safety. But even in those situations social status and not skin color was the effective iden- 
tity marker. See Horta, “Ser ‘Portugués’ em terras de Africanos,” pp. 261-273, 268 ff. 
Some of these slave traders had arrived in Guinea under contratador Jodo Soeiro — 
Manuel Pinto de Oliveira and Simao Rodrigues Coronel — as was also the case of Joao 
Batista (or Juan Bautista Perez), the brother of the slave trader Manuel Batista Peres. See 
the letter of Luis Fernandes Duarte (alias Joshua Israel) to Oliveira in which Coronel and 
Batista are also mentioned: ANTT, Inquisic¢do de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 556. 
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mentions slaves at the top of a list of desired merchandise,+* but the very 
fact that he wrote it suggests that this commerce had yet to be established 
by the traders living at Porto d’Ale and Joal.+ 

In his letter to the King of Bussis, Duarte proposes, if the king agrees to 
make a deal with him, to send a lancha (a launch or small sailing vessel) 
to the mouth of his river, prepared to receive the king’s merchandise.5° 
Duarte suggests to the ruler: “You should bring Black boys, 12 to 1[3] 
years of age, and old Black men, and women of the appropriate age, ivory 
and wax, and some gold from the Rio Nunez.” Then he lists what he, Luis 
Duarte, could send from the Petite Céte: “Moorish horses” and iron bars 
are the first products mentioned, followed by Dutch cloth, silk, fine cot- 
ton clothing, rolls of cloth, and crystal torsido [sculpted glass]. 

Duarte’s proposal to purchase captives reflects closely the demograph- 
ics of the slave trade to Portugal. Ant6nio Mendes has brilliantly ana- 
lyzed sixteenth-century slave exports from Arguin. In the trans-Saharan 
trade, 90 percent of the slaves were women or boys, and at Arguin in the 
early sixteenth century, as Mendes shows, nearly 70 percent of the cap- 
tives were women, children, or adolescents.5' The internal transit of these 
captives through the Sahara was controlled by Berbers and Jews. Joshua 
Israel’s request for women and 12-year-old boys, reflecting these demo- 
graphics, suggests that he may have had knowledge of the Jewish slave 
networks of the Sahara. 

Israel’s letter demonstrates that the Petite Cote Jews were attempting 
to enter the slave trade. Significantly, however, this trade, had it been 
established, would not have passed through Cacheu, which was the cen- 
ter for the legal trade on the coast. The King of Bussis had business with 
Cacheu, but Duarte was trying to convince him to trade directly with 
him. Duarte’s idea was to have his small boat sail directly from Bussis 
back to Rufisque. As we have seen, at this time a number of ships carried 
out illegal trade with the protection of the contratador. Clearly, some of 
the Jews of the Petite Céte tried to add slaves (and other merchandise) to 
their trade in ivory, wax, and skins. 


48 ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 5 54v. 

4° Our conclusions about the minimal involvement of the Jews of Joal and Porto d’Ale 
in the slave trade are corroborated by Tobias Green, “Further Considerations on the 
Sephardim of the Petite Cote,” p. 174. Green writes: “The Sephardim of the Petite Céte 
do not appear to have traded predominantly in slaves.” 

so ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 554-554v. The original autograph letter, 
signed by Duarte, survives. It is addressed: “a Dom Sebastido Rey de Bosis.” 

5* Mendes, “Child Slaves.” Mendes’s demographic analysis of the slaves sold to Portuguese 
traders at Arguim is based on a statistical sample of more than 1,200 individuals. 
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Duarte/Israel’s plan to have his boat sail directly between Bussis 
and Rufisque indicates that he knew he could sell the slaves at this 
port, presumably to the French and Dutch merchants who put in at 
Rufisque. It is conceivable that some of the European merchants had 
directly expressed to Israel a desire for captives.5** The Dutch had 
formerly acquired captives on the Petite Céte. When Pieter van den 
Broecke arrived at Porto d’Ale in January 1606, there was a slave trade 
at Joal and Porto d’Ale.53 But if slaves had been readily available there 
in 1612, Duarte would not have sought captives from Bussis, about 200 
kilometers away. Something had interrupted the supply of captives to 
the Petite Cote. 

James Webb argues that the eighteenth-century trans-Saharan slave 
trade from Cayor and other northern Senegambian states was greater 
than the Atlantic trade.s4 This would certainly have been true in the 
early seventeenth century. Van den Broecke’s experience at Joal and 
Porto d’Ale in 1606 may thus reflect a temporary shift from the primary 
Saharan market to the secondary Atlantic market. The reason for this 
shift is not obscure. Between 1603 and 1605, the death of Mulay Ahmed 
Al-Mansour, followed by an epidemic of plague and by ensuing political 
chaos in Marrakesh, disrupted trade between Morocco and the Western 
Sudan.s5 The slaves who, according to van den Broecke, were sold on 
the Petite Cote in 1606, must have been sent to the secondary market 
on the coast as a direct result of dynastic events in Morocco. Van den 
Broecke arrived at the Petite Céte at precisely the moment of this tem- 
porary disruption in the trans-Saharan slave trade. But by the time that 
Joshua Israel was trading along the same part of the coast, slaves were 
no longer available locally.5¢ 


5+ Duarte/Israel’s request for slaves from Bussis is so specific as to age and gender that 
he may have been responding to the requirements of a very small number of specific 
merchants. 

53 Van den Broecke writes: “Most of the Portuguese ... trade is in Porto d’Ale and after that 
in Joal. These are mostly exiles from Portugal. They gather around 100 to 150 slaves, 
which they ship to Cacheu or S. Domingos, and from there embark for the West Indies, 
where they gather together a great fortune from the slaves and then return, when they 
have been pardoned, to Portugal to retire.” J.D. La Fleur, ed., Pieter Van Den Broecke’s 
Journal of Voyages to Cape Verde, Guinea and Angola (1605-1612), London, Hakluyt 
Society, 2000, p. 41. 

54 James Webb, Desert Frontier, p. 69. 

55 On the chaos and protracted civil war that followed Al-Mansour’s death, see Garcia- 
Arenal and Wiegers, A Man of Three Worlds, pp. 29-32. 

56 Very small numbers of captives continued to be shipped from Porto d’Ale. In 1609 six- 
teen slaves were shipped; see Bithnen, “Ethnic Origins,” p. 82. 
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Duarte/Israel may, however, have been proposing a very special slave 
trade: not for the trans-Atlantic commerce but rather to be traded for 
cavalos mouriscos [the “Moorish horses” of the Sahara]. We know from 
Almada that in the late sixteenth century, the Wolofs were buying horses 
from the Moors. The age and gender profiles of the slaves sought by 
Israel were ideally suited to the Saharan market, suggesting that they may 
have been intended to be traded for horses. The horses, in turn, would 
have increased the demand for short swords from the Portuguese to serve 
as cavalry weapons. 

If there is no evidence of a direct slave trade from the Petite Céte in 
the period 1608-1620, this does not necessarily mean that all members of 
Amsterdam’s young Jewish community remained uninvolved in that trade. 
We know that Jacob Peregrino earlier held enough iron bars on the Petite 
Céte to be able to provide them to other traders. Iron bars were regularly 
exchanged for slaves during the seventeenth century. By 1619, several of the 
Petite Céte merchants had come to play an important role in Brazil’s sugar 
production. That is the case of Pedro Rodrigues da Veiga and his brother 
in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, Manuel Rodrigues da Veiga. Sugar planta- 
tions, of course, functioned by means of slave labor. Connections to the 
slave trade were a fundamental part of the Brazilian plantation system. 


Dynastic and Religious Changes on the Petite Cote 


An important factor ensuring the commercial success and safety of the 
Jewish settlements in Porto d’Ale and Joal was the protection provided 
by local Muslim rulers (see Chapter 3). The Wolof political elite in the 
coastal polities from the Senegal River south through Cayor were firmly 
associated with the Muslim faith. In 1616 the Jesuit missionary Father 
Manuel Alvares reported that the Wolof kings and their ministers were 
lettered in Arabic and were observant Muslims. 


The majority of the Jalof nobility live inland. They maintain among each other the 
sect of Mohammed ... those who are “bixerins” [religious leaders] teach Arabic 
to their sons and prepare them to be ministers ... because the King and many of 
his nobles are extremely observant Bixerins of the accursed sect ... and the most 
important ones are so taken in by the ministers of this false sect, that the kings do 
not undertake anything of importance without taking counsel from them.‘7 


s7 Manuel Alvares, Etidpia Menor e Descripgdo Geogrdfica da Provincia da Serra Leoa, 
fol. 4v-5; “O melhor da nobresa jalofa vive pelo sertao. Entre estes se guarda a secta 
de Mafoma ...; os que sao Bexerinz ensinao aos filhos o Arabio, e assim os vao criando 


mL 


para ministros”; “porque o rey, e muitos dos principaes séo Bexeriz observantissimos da 
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Not coincidentally, given the commercial cooperation that existed 
between Muslim rulers and both Jewish and Protestant traders, Father 
Alvares also bemoaned the loss of trade on the northern Petite Céte, to 
French “pirates.” 

Further south, in the frontier Wolof state of Baol-Lambaya, Father 
Alvares noted a recent political change that may have had a negative 
impact on the Jewish merchants settled there. There was a new king, a 
23-year-old named Dechafur. Unlike his father, who had so forcefully pro- 
tected “his” Jews against a delegation of Portuguese Catholics, Dechafur 
was not a Muslim. Alvares describes him: “Hé muito grande amigo dos 
Portuguezes”5* [“He is a very good friend of the Portuguese” ]. The clear 
implication is that Portuguese Catholic traders, who were Alvares’ infor- 
mants, were happier with Dechafur than they had been with his predeces- 
sor, and that they hoped the young king might change the previous policy 
of protecting northern European traders and their Jewish allies. 

According to Father Alvares, the Bar Siin or “rei de Jagao Berbecim” 
sought to control trade from his river port of Joal, and not from the coast 
[“a beira-mar”] where attacks of pirates took place. He adds that the Bir 
Siin was not interested in an alliance with the northern European traders 
(though he still traded with them), unlike the father of Dechafur in the 
neighboring polity of Baol-Lambaya, who, in the deprecating discourse 
of the Jesuit, was mainly guided by private profit and not by friendship 
with the Portuguese [“se algum amor nos tinha, era paleado pelo par- 
ticular interesse”]. As we have seen (Chapter 3), in 1612 the diplomatic 
intervention of the Teigne had played a crucial role in protecting the Jews 
from the Catholic group of Cacheu. The Jews’ quest for religious common 
ground with the Sereer king whom the Inquisition sources described — at 
the time — as a Muslim, or at least surrounded by a Muslim council, 
helped to maintain that political protection. 

This dynastic succession, together with the fact that there was now an 
increased volume of seaborne trade between Joal and the Portuguese trad- 
ing center at Cacheu, brought greater commercial competition as well as 
an increased danger of further visits from emissaries of the Inquisition. 
The new ruler of Porto d’Ale might prove less inclined forcefully to protect 
the Jewish merchants, should such visits ensue. The loss of Islamic influ- 
ence in Joal would probably, therefore, have been a disturbing element for 


maldita seita, [...]; e tao infeitigados estao os maiores dos ministros da falsa seita, que 
nao fazem os reys cousa de importancia sem seu conselho.” See Sociedade de Geographia 
de Lisboa; Res. 3, E-7 (ca. 1615); eighteenth-century copy. 

58 Alvares, Etidpia Menor, fol. 4. 
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the Jewish merchants settled there. In this changing political environment, 
some of the Sephardic merchants may have decided to move the base of 
their operations from Joal to Porto d’Ale, where it was still possible to be 
a public Jew and openly to dispute religious matters, even in the 1630s. In 
1635, when Gaspar Dias Robalo arrived in Joal from Cacheu seeking the 
“Promised Land,” he felt a tense environment when he publicly asserted his 
Jewish identity. Ultimately, it may well be that gradually deteriorating rela- 
tions with the local ruler, quite possibly associated with declining profits 
from the hides trade, helped to influence the decision of several members of 
the Petite Céte community to return to the Netherlands. That was not the 
case of Gaspar Dias Robalo, already an old man (“homem velho”) when 
he traveled from Cacheu, where he purchased slaves, to Joal. Subsequently, 
he found his spiritual destiny in Porto d’Ale. He was circumcised there by 
Manuel Peregrino and died of the injuries or of the illness he got during the 
travel. He received a Jewish burial in West African soil.59 


The Return to Amsterdam 


In early 1635 a French Capuchine friar, Alexis de St. L6, spent time preach- 
ing and converting on the Petite Céte. One day in February of that year, 
evidently in the trading village of “Portudal” (Porto d’Ale), St. L6 wrote: 


We went to visit a Jew named Peregrin, who is like the doctor of all the other Jews 
who live on the Coast. We had barely arrived in his house when he brought out a 
Bible and began a disputation on the coming of the Messiah. 


This Peregrino, we know from Inquisition sources of the 1630s, was not 
Jacob but his son Manuel. In Porto d’Ale, Father de St. L6 claimed that 
there were only three or four Jews. It is clear that the Jewish community 
had decreased markedly in size. St. L6 also visited Joal, where he did not 
observe a single Jewish family. In the neighboring town of Rufisque there 
were two families of Jews. 

Aside from Peregrino, the other individuals were either Eurafricans or 
Africans, and some of them had been converted by Peregrino.* The con- 
version of Africans to Judaism had continued from the early days of the 
Petite Céte settlements (see Chapter 2). 


%° ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 461, 471. 

6° Alexis de St. L6, Relation du Voyage du Cap-Vert, fait par le R.P. Bernardin de Renou et 
le Pere Alexis de St L6, Paris, Francois Targa, 1637. 

6 St. L6 observed that Peregrino continued the earlier practice of converting Senegalese to 
Judaism. Clearly, for him, color was not a bar to membership, or to recruitment into the 
community. 
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In 1646 a report by Spanish Capuchines asserted that there were 
twenty-two Jews living in Rufisque. All belonged to a single extended 
family, consisting of a European merchant and his wife, children, and 
household retainers, anong whom were eight slaves. Clearly the slaves 
were African. Whether the retainers and children were Africans or 
Eurafricans is not stated. But the earlier Portuguese pattern is still fol- 
lowed, of converting servants to ones own religion. 

By 1635 Joal was no longer an important settlement for public Jews 
in Senegambia. The role played in this development by the dynastic suc- 
cession and religious change in Lambaya on the southern Petite Céte is 
difficult to assess. This is because other factors also played a role in the 
decline. Ironically, one of these factors was the commercial success of 
many of the original Jewish settlers. The wealth that several of the Petite 
Céte merchants acquired through trade in hides and ivory enabled them 
to return to Amsterdam. There, in the course of the 1620s, they estab- 
lished themselves as investors in commercial voyages not only to Africa, 
but also to the Azores, Brazil, and the Indian Ocean.®3 

The Jewish merchants of the Petite Céte had numerous reasons to 
return to Amsterdam. The creation of the Dutch West India Company in 
1621 led Jews from “Cabo Verde” (probably Rufisque) to use the ships 
of the Company as a means of transport for their merchandise ... off 
the books. We do not know if a similar pattern of transportation was 
followed by their correligionists in Porto d’Ale. This situation of paral- 
lel trade enabled outsiders to profit from the ships of the Company. A 
decision of WIC on April 21, 1636 outlawed the practice. We know that 
shortly thereafter, in about 1639-1641, another factor radically dimini- 
shed all European business in the Rivers of Guinea. A great famine was 
caused by a plague of grasshoppers.* These conjunctural reasons, com- 
bined with the local issues described below, help to explain the decline of 
the communities at Joal and Porto d’Ale. 

Many Jews had left family members, including sisters and parents, in 
Amsterdam. This is made clear by the survival of letters written to the 


& Mateo de Anguiano, Misiones Capuchinas en Africa, ed. by P. Buenaventura Carrocera, 
vol. 2, Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto Santo Toribio 
de Mogrovejo, 1957, pp. 76-77. 

63 See inter alia Gemeente Archief, NA 629 fol. 98v-99v (May 16, 1623); NA 792 blz. 
846-847 (1636); NA 625 blz. 541-542 (May 22, 1620); NA 632 fol. 250 (December 
4, 1626); these investors include Diogo Martins Bondia, Gaspar Fernandes, and Duarte 
Fernandes. 

64 On all these conjunctural factors, see Moraes, A la découverte de la Petite Céte, vol. Il, 
1995, pp. 321 ff. and 335. 
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men by close family members. The letters, which were captured somewhere 
between Europe and West Africa, are preserved in the archives of the Lisbon 
Inquisition.*> The decision of the men to travel alone to Africa may initially 
have reflected uncertainty about the safety and the commercial viability of 
the new settlements at Joal and Porto d’Ale. But later events suggest that 
some of them never intended to settle permanently in Senegal. 

Several of the merchants returned definitively to Amsterdam by the 
mid-1620s — Bondia, Mesquita, Carneiro,°* Gaspar Fernandes.” In addi- 
tion, ca. 1644-1646 Pedro Rodrigues Veiga, under the name of Abraham 
Touro, was in Rotterdam or Amsterdam.® Diogo Vaz de Sousa continued 
to travel back and forth, but he was still mentioned on the Petite Céte 
in 1633. In that year a report from the bishop of Santiago mentions 
him along with Jer6nimo Gomes and two other men; they were living 
as public Jews in Porto d’Ale.7° Most of the other traders named in the 
initial Inquisition reports of 1612 do not appear either in the records of 
the Gemeente Archief or in the Inquisition archives after 1619, so it is 
hard to trace them.7* Some certainly stayed on the Petite Cote because 


65 ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 552-5 69v. 

66 GA NA 645 fol. 596 (November 6, 1619); in 1612 Carneiro had been living in Joal. 

67 Gemeente Archief, NA 62 fol. 209 (December 8, 1610). 

68 The Pedro Rodrigues Veiga identified among the settlers on the Petite Céte in 1612 as 
“Pero Rodriguez Veiga: chamado em Hebreu Abraham Touro he nacido em Anvers” 
(ANTT, Inquisigéo da Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294-297) certainly is “Abraham Toro” or 
“Abraham Toro de Rotradama” different from a “Abraham Toro 0 moso” mentioned in 
the Livro de Bet Haim do Kahal Kados de Talmud-Torah Comessado em Pesah do Anno 
de 5399 em Amsterdam, ed. Lydia Hagoort and W. Chr. Pieterse, Amsterdam, Gemeente 
Stadsarchief, n.d., pp. 90, 94, 125, 153, 171 and 145. About his career, see also A. A. 
Marques de Almeida, ed., “Veiga, Pedro Rodrigues,” Diciondrio Histérico dos Sefarditas 
Portugueses — Mercadores e Gente de Trato, Lisbon, Catedra de Estudos Sefarditas, 
Campo da Comunicagao, 2009, pp. 729-730. 

See Appendix I. The travels of Diogo Vaz de Sousa are recorded both in Dutch and 
Portuguese records. See Gemeente Archief, NA 160 fol. 28-29v (October 4, 1619); see 
also ANTT, Inquisigéo da Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 1r20v: “Diogo Vaz de Sousa 0 mogo 
irmao de Filippe de Sousa, que foi a Flandes alguas vezes e tornou a Guiné.” [“Diogo Vaz 
de Sousa the younger, brother of Filipe de Sousa, who was in Flanders a few times and 
returned to Guinea.” ] 

ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 464, 479. The individuals named are Vaz 
de Sousa, Gomes, Diogo de Almansa, “Fulano de Mesquita,” and Manuel Peregrino. In 
an accompanying 1633 report, Dr. Jer6nimo Gomes and Vaz de Sousa are mentioned. 
“Fulano,” or “some guy named Mesquita,” could be a son of Moisés de Mesquita. It is 
also conceivable, but barely possible, that Moisés de Mesquita, already long established 
as a prominent and wealthy figure in the Amsterdam Jewish community, had himself 
made a visit back to Senegal in that year. 

In addition, it is not always possible to connect an individual’s Christian name or names 
to the same person’s Hebrew name. Some merchants went by a multiplicity of names, as 
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after Jacob and Manuel Peregrino again left Amsterdam, where they are 
documented in 1619-1620, Manuel served as ritual leader of the Jewish 
community of Senegal in the 1630s, indicating that he retained a clientele 
there. Confirmation of St. L6’s report comes from a reference in the Livro 
de Beth Haim to one Jacob de Sousa, returned from Guinea in about 
1645. With this name, the person in question could only be a son or close 
relative of Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Mo¢o or 0 Velho, one of whom was still 
in Porto d’Ale in 1635. 

For those men who did return to the Netherlands after a decade 
in West Africa, both Amsterdam and Rotterdam offered significant 
financial and religious advantages, as well as social opportunities that 
included marriage and families. Most importantly, Amsterdam by 1620 
was home to a thriving and rapidly growing Sephardic population. The 
original Jewish immigrants to the city had arrived shortly after 1590.77 
By the time that Jodo Soeiro’s group of Portuguese/ Dutch Jews arrived 
on the Petite Céte, the population in Amsterdam had increased to an 
estimated 500,73 reflecting the 1609 truce between Spain and the United 
Provinces’* and the resulting continued immigration from Iberia and 
Morocco. Already by 1608-1609 there were two Sephardic congrega- 
tions in the city.75 By 1620 there were an estimated 1,000 Sephardic Jews 
living in Amsterdam.” By 1675, when an imposing new synagogue - still 


they traveled within and outside the Portuguese commercial empire. In the documents of 
the Amsterdam Jewish community, a number of Portuguese family names or references 
to the Portuguese town of origin, even in the composition of Hebrew names (e.g., Israel 
Faro or Jacob Portalegre), could correspond to the Guinea Jews or to their relatives. The 
absence of the original Portuguese names in that documentation together with the few 
Hebrew aliases we have for their Christian names, do not allow us to go further in their 
identification. Nevertheless, a “Jozua” or Joshua “Israel” died on November 25, 1652, 
and was buried in Ouderkerk. See the online data base of the Jewish cemetery Beth Haim 
at Ouderkerk aan de Amstel. 

7 On the foundation of the Amsterdam Jewish community see Jonathan Israel, European 

Jewry in the Age of Mercantilism. Israel dates the beginning of the Portuguese “crypto- 

Jewish community” in Amsterdam to 1595 (p. 42). This is confirmed by Koen, “The 

Earliest Sources Relating to the Portuguese Jews,” p. 25. For a more detailed study of 

Amsterdam, see Bodian, Hebrews of the Portuguese Nation, Conversos and Community 

in Early Modern Amsterdam. 

Kaplan, Les Nouveaux-Juifs d’Amsterdam, p. 14. 

74 See ibid., p. 11. 

75 Tbid., p. 12; Bet Jacob was formed by 1602 and Neveh Shalom about 1608. 

76 Thid., p. 14. Bodian, Hebrews of the Portuguese Nation, p. 50, estimates the “Portuguese” 
population of Amsterdam at 1,000 in the late 1630s. She adds, however, that the Sephardic 
population had barely grown since the end of the Twelve Years Truce between Spain and 
the Netherlands in 1621. 
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FIGURE 6.1. Interior of Amsterdam synagogue. Photograph by authors. 


in use today — was dedicated (see Figure 6.1), Amsterdam’s Portuguese 
community numbered around 2,800 individuals.77 

This compared to two small synagogues and a total Jewish population 
in Joal and Porto d’Ale of somewhere between fifteen and twenty-four 
households. (The households in Senegal consisted of European men, their 
converted African servants, and an unknown number of African con- 
sorts.) Largely anecdotal information from the late seventeenth century 
(see Conclusion) provides additional evidence that some of the settlers 
on the Petite Céte fathered children there by local women. This evidence 
comes from Senegal. Further evidence in Amsterdam indicates that some 
of the offspring in question did move to the Netherlands. 

For example, on May 4, 1647, the Book of Beth Haim registers the 
following burial: 


Em 4 de Maio levo el Dio para Si hima menina, filha da mulata Catamsa que esta 
in caza de Davi Vas per nome Sara he foi enterada pegado a sepultura da negra 
Grasia que era de Juda Toro. 


On the 4th of May the Lord took to himself a girl, the daughter of the mulata 
Catamsa who lives in the house of Davi Vas, named Sara, and she was buried near 
the tomb of the black woman Grasia who was of the house of Juda Touro. 


77 Miriam Bodian, Hebrews of the Portuguese Nation, p. 156. 
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We do not know if this Vaz is related to the Vaz de Sousa family, but Juda 
Touro was the Jewish name of Gaspar Fernandes Veiga, a member of the 
Rodrigues Veiga family.7* The situation described with black and mulatto 
servants living in the houses of Jews dates to the early seventeenth cen- 
tury (see Chapter 2). If the mentioned mulatta and her deceased daugh- 
ter were offspring of a Jewish-African union, this would be evidence of 
Eurafrican families who returned to the United Provinces. 

The individuals mentioned in later travel accounts from the Upper 
Guinea coast are either the descendents of merchants who remained there 
(Jacob de Sousa), or they themselves stayed in Senegal after their fathers 
returned to northern Europe. (Such was likely the case with “Fulano” 
de Mesquita). It appears that the merchants who did not remain on the 
Petite Céte waited to establish families — with respect at least to the off- 
spring who would become their legally recognized descendents — until 
after they had returned to the Netherlands.79 

Amsterdam offered a far greater range of commercial possibilities than 
did the Petite Céte, especially for those men who, like Diogo Martins 
Bondia and Moisés (or Moses) de Mesquita (Anténio Lopes de Mesquita), 
had enjoyed business success while in Senegal. On the other hand, those 
who had suffered financial reverses or even judicial problems, such as 
Jacob Peregrino®° (see discussion that follows) not only were unable to 
benefit from the greater investment possibilities in Amsterdam, they were 
at risk of being pursued in court for their debts. They, consequently, were 
the individuals most likely to remain in - or to return to — Senegambia. 

It was common for young adult men from Sephardic mercantile fam- 
ilies to begin their business careers by a stint - often of long duration — 
in distant ports of the commercial diaspora.*' There, they could pick 
up practical experience and language skills that would be useful to the 
extended family commercial network. This situation followed the general 
pattern of Portuguese trading families with regard to the geographical 


78 See Appendix I. 

79 Furthermore, even Manuel Peregrino appears to have sought a wife in Amsterdam, 
although with disastrous results, as the court proceedings of 1619-1620 indicate. See 
Chapter 6, infra; see Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim of the Petite 
Cote”; see also inter alia Gemeente Archief, NA 461, fol. 297-298 (October 17, 1619); 
NA 645 blz. 580 (November 1, 1619). 

8° See Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim of the Petite Céte.” 

8t See, for example, the uncles of Jacob Curiel in M. Studemund-Halevy, “Duarte Nunes 
da Costa alias Jacob Curiel aus Hamburg (1585-1664),” in Studemund-Halevy, ed., Die 
Sefarden in Hamburg, zur Geschichte einer Minderheit, Hamburg, Buske, 1994, pp. 267— 
292. See also the case of Manuel Bautista Perez, in Wachtel, La Foi du Souvenir, p. 81. 
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distribution of responsibilities according to hierarchies of age and know- 
how.*? The business apprenticeship, and the skills the young traders 
acquired, were particularly important in the context of a newly form- 
ing immigrant community. This, of course, was exactly the situation of 
the first generation of Jewish immigrants in early seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam. Those individuals who, through good fortune or extraor- 
dinary talent, succeeded in amassing a “nest egg” during their years on 
the West African coast, subsequently, after returning to the commercial 
and financial hub, entered into potentially more lucrative ventures, often 
financing other merchants’ trading voyages. 

In 1620, one of the Petite Céte merchants, Diogo Martins (or Martinez) 
Bondia, was part of a large group of investors who financed a trading 
voyage to Bahia.*3 In 1626 he underwrote half of the cost of a voyage to 
Terceira in the Canary Islands.*4 This also suggests that Bondia may have 
been part of the trans-Atlantic commercial network that connected to S. 
Tomé and Brazil. With all of his investments, outfitting numerous voy- 
ages to Brazil and North Africa in collaboration with other members of 
the Portuguese communities in Amsterdam and also in Hamburg, Bondia 
appears to have become relatively wealthy by the 1630s, when he was in 
his 5o0s.*5 Significantly, at least one of his later investments was “closed,” 
or secured by Gaspar and Duarte Fernandes Veiga, the former another 
member of the Petite C6te community, and his brother who, by that time 
(1626), were both living in Rotterdam.** Clearly, veterans of the early 
settlements in Senegal established bonds of trust that endured, long after 
most of the members of the Joal and Porto d’Ale community returned to 
the Netherlands. 


8: Traders such as André Alvares de Almada, André Donelha, or Francisco de Lemos Coelho 
finished their careers based on Santiago Island after having traveled regularly for many 
years to the Rivers of Guinea. We know, for instance, that Lemos Coelho continued to 
run his business with his partners on the coast. On these traders see Horta, “A Guiné 
de Cabo Verde,” passim. Similarly, Diogo Nunes Belmonte, one of the main Amsterdam 
Jewish traders to the Guinea Coast, sent his son Daniel Belmonte to travel and represent 
him there. See Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim of the Petite Céte.” 
Gemeente Archief, NA 625 fol. 541-542 (May 22, 1620). 

Gemeente Archief, NA 632 fol. 250 (December 4, 1626). 

Gemeente Archief, NA 400A, fol. 172-172v (January 24, 1630). See also NA 414B/528 
(December 12, 1636). For Barbarije, see NA 1555A blz. 85-86 (April 1, 1638). 
Gemeente Archief, NA 632 fol. 250 (December 4, 1626). On the Amsterdam invest- 
ments of Gaspar and Duarte Fernandes, see NA 629 99v-100 (May 16, 1623) “Manuel 
Fernandes Franco, Portuguese merchant in Amsterdam, who in Portugal trades under the 
name of Martin Gonsalves, empowers Duarte and Gaspar Fernandes Vega, Portuguese 
merchants in Rotterdam, to receive 13 cases of sugar.” 
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Of the original Portuguese named in Inquisition reports about Joal and 
Porto d’Ale, only one is known to have died before 1620.*7 At least two of 
the settlers, the Rabbi Jacob Pelegrino and his son Manuel, were still living 
primarily in Senegal in the 1620s. Dutch notary archives from the 1620s 
and 1630s indicate that at least four veterans of the Petite Cote settlements 
maintained professional and financial connections with one another after 
they returned to the Netherlands. It is likely that other individuals were 
involved, but that the records of their shared transactions have been lost 
or are catalogued somewhere other than in the Notarial Archives. These 
ties certainly reflect a high level of mutual trust, and conceivably an endur- 
ing feeling of community, that developed through the shared experiences 
in Senegal. This feeling was reinforced by the fact that a number of the 
members were bonded by a double link: family and business. That was the 
case of the Pedro Rodrigues da Veiga and his brothers. 

Not all of the relationships between veterans of the Petite Cte, however, 
were characterized by trust. In 1619-1620 a scandal involving both per- 
sonal and financial accusations reached the Amsterdam courts. Ironically, 
it involved charges against Jacob Peregrino, the Rabbi of the Senegalese 
community, and his son Manuel. This affair, which is discussed in an arti- 
cle by Tobias Green,** pitted the Peregrinos against a group of wealthy 
Jewish financiers, including Diogo Dias Querido, Fernao Alvares de Melo, 
and Diogo Nunes Belmonte. Querido and Belmonte were supported by 
Jorge Fernandes Carneiro, an original member of the Petite C6te commu- 
nity, and by a later arrival at Joal, Daniel Belmonte.*? Manuel Peregrino 
was accused of seducing a young woman in the Amsterdam community 
with an (implicitly spurious) offer of marriage. Daniel Belmonte cast fur- 
ther aspersions on Manuel’s character by reporting that, in Senegal, the 
rabbi’s son had seduced the daughter of the king of Jolof.9° 

Regardless of the merits of the charges against Manuel, the accusa- 
tions appear to have been aimed partly at discrediting his father. As 
Tobias Green has argued, Jacob Peregrino, in addition to serving as rabbi 


87 One, Estevao Rodrigues Penso, was killed by Portuguese Catholics “por ser muito blas- 
femo” “for his blasphemy.” ANTT, Inquisigao da Lisboa, livro 205; fol. 576. 

88 Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim of the Petite Céte.” 

89 Belmonte may have only visited the Petite Cote, in the service of his father. 

9° See Green, “Further Considerations on the Sephardim of the Petite Céte,” for a detailed 
account of this scandal. For the original charges, see Gemeente Archief, NA 645 fol. 596 
(November 6, 1619); NA 645 blz 594 (November 7, 1619); NA 645 p. 887 (January 
22, 1620); NA 461, fol. 297-298 (October 17, 1619); and NA 645 blz. 1150-1151 
(November 13, 1620). For Manuel Peregrino, see also NA 645 blz. 580 (November 1, 
1619). 
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in Joal and Porto d’Ale, was also a merchant working in the service of 
Querido and his associates.2t And Querido accused him of not having 
made full payment for the financial gains of two voyages, in 1611 and 
1612. Given the small size of the Jewish community on the Petite Céte, 
and the potentially significant profits from the hide and ivory trade, it 
is hardly surprising that all members of the community were actively 
involved in commerce. 

The fact that Belmonte and Querido were pursuing this case in 1620, 
eight years after Jacob Peregrino’s purportedly shady financial dealings, 
suggests that something had caused the case to be postponed. Most likely 
the reason was Peregrino’s continued absence from Amsterdam, while liv- 
ing on the Petite Cote. This was his first extended trip north since 1612, 
although he apparently made a brief voyage to Europe, also subject to 
litigation, in 1613.» Peregrino’s legal troubles may reflect the fact, as he 
himself argued in his own defense and as Green observes, that the rabbi 
had been plagued by financial bad luck.°3 These troubles may well have 
played a role in his decision to return to Senegal.°4 This case, however, 
also makes abundantly clear the fact that the Jewish community on the 
Petite C6te was not free of internal conflicts. These disagreements ranged 
from financial matters to issues of personality. The fact that the rabbi 
was directly involved in - even the subject of — one of the conflicts further 
suggests that, even though their religion provided the foundation upon 
which the men of Joal and Porto d’Ale came together in the first place, 
and even though they did unite as Jews in the face of common threats 
from the Inquisition, their shared religious identity did not guarantee 
cooperation or even domestic tranquility. 

Whereas the Peregrinos did not become wealthy, at least during their 
first eight years in Senegal, others such as Bondia did thrive. An even 


»* Gemeente Archief, NA 645/ 887. The value of goods sent to Senegal on the 1611 voyage 
came to 5,900 pounds, while the value of items shipped in 1612 was reckoned at 2,942 
pounds. 

9 Gemeente Archief, NA 645 blz. 1150-1151 (November 13, 1620). 

93 See Green, “The Role of the Portuguese Trading Posts in Guinea and Angola in the 

‘Apostasy’ of Crypto-Jews in the 17th Century,” in Malyn Newitt and Philip Havik, 

eds., Creole Societies in the Portuguese Colonial Empire, Bristol, Bristol University Press, 

2007, Pp. 25-39. 

It is nevertheless important to note that, when he first arrived in Senegal in 1612, Jacob 

Peregrino came with his son Manuel, but left his wife behind in Holland; see ANTT, 

Inquisigao da Lisboa, Livro 205 (p. 588): “Jacob peregrino que o dito tinha sua mulher 

en frandes.” One may assume that his decision to return to Senegal was a later deci- 

sion, taken at least in part as a result of his unpleasant experience during his stay in 

Amsterdam in 1619-1620. 
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more impressive example of one who, as a young man, had settled on 
the Petite C6éte, but who later achieved wealth and high status within the 
Sephardic community of Amsterdam, is Moisés de Mesquita.°5 By 1622 
he had left Senegal and moved permanently to Amsterdam. There he mar- 
ried and started a family, in spite of family tragedy — the loss of an infant 
daughter in 1622,°° At some point in the next decade, he offered a Torah 
scroll belonging to him, to Bet Israel Synagogue%” (see Chapter 5). There 
are two ways in which Mesquita may have offered the scroll. It takes 
a full year’s work for the scribe, or sefar Torah, to make a new Torah. 
During this time, the donor must pay the scribe an entire year’s salary. If 
Mesquita did this, it is evidence that already, before 1635, he was a very 
wealthy man. The second possibility is that he already possessed a copy 
of Torah. If this was the case, then it was very likely the Torah from Joal. 
By the 1620s, with many of the original settlers from 1608-1612 now 
settled in Amsterdam, there would no longer have been need for two 
synagogues in Senegal. One Torah would have been adequate for Jacob 
and Manuel Peregrino, after their return to the Petite Cote. 

Moisés de Mesquita’s social standing and his wealth continued to grow. 
In 1647 he was elected community parnas.°* In that year, he was also one 
of seven signatories of the ordinances of the Amsterdam synagogue.°? He 
was elected community parnas again in 1660 and in 1663 was selected 
as hatan Torah.'°° This is a high honor; on the Jewish holiday of Simhat 


95 In the Livro de Bet Haim of Bet Jacob, as well as in the book of Talmud Torah and in the 
Notarial Archives, only one Moisés de Mesquita is mentioned. In 6 Hewan Henan 5441 
(October 1680), at his death, he is referred to as “Moseh de Mesquita, 0 Velho.” Here, 
at the age of 91, the sobriquet expresses respect. The opening of his will some months 
later confirms that this was the same individual. The specific reference in the database of 
Ouderkerk cemetery dates Mesquita’s death to October 27, 1680. 

96 “Opgrave van personen, op het Beth-Haim te Ouderkerk begraven, volgens het regis- 

ter aangelegd door Daniel Tenorio (eerste administrateur van wege de gemeente Newe 

Sjalom) gecopieerd door Abraham Farrar (administrateur van wege de gemeente Beth- 

Jacob) ...,” in David Henriques de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen op de Nederl.-Portg.- 

Israel Begraafplaats te Outderkerk aan de Amstel met Beschrijuning en Biographische 

aanteeckeningen, Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1883: Anno 5382 (1622): “30 Jan. De weduwe van 

Simon Levy, naast het kind van Moses de Mesquita” (p. 24); 24 December: “Een kind 

van Moses de Mesquita, naast het kind van Machoro” (p. 24). 

Julie-Marthe Cohen, “Ceremonial objects in early seventeenth-century Amsterdam.” 

Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, p. 200. The citation of Kaplan, 

From Christianity to Judaism, p. 190, as source for this information is mistaken. 

Presumably the source is elsewhere. 

Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, p. 201. 

Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, pp. 201; 436, n. 71, citing 

Gemeente Archief, “Register van namen van personen,” 334, no. 155. 
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Torah, the reading of the Pentateuch is completed and the congrega- 
tion then immediately begins anew, with the reading of the beginning of 
Genesis. The hatan Torah (there are two of them) reads the end of the old 
cycle, in front of the congregation, or the beginning of the new cycle. 

In 1664 Mesquita became parnas of the Biqqur Holim society, charged 
with visiting the sick.t°? At the time of his death at the age of 91, in 1680, 
he had amassed a considerable fortune, which he and his wife bequeathed 
to several relatives.'°* For men such a Moisés de Mesquita, the years 
spent on the Petite Céte provided an opportunity to develop the skills 
and contacts, as well as to amass the financial resources, that made pos- 
sible their later success as investors and that facilitated their rise to posi- 
tions of prestige within the Amsterdam Jewish community. 

The years that they had spent as young men in Senegal also enabled 
them to establish trusting commercial relationships with each other and 
with older, already established members of the Amsterdam Portuguese 
community, men such as Diogo Dias Querido. Mesquita, for example, 
developed close ties with the wealthy and prominent Belmonte family. In 
1677 — he was in his late 80s — he presented his nephew David in mar- 
riage to Lea, the granddaughter of Jacob Belmonte,'*3 one of the wealth- 
iest members of the Amsterdam community.‘ Important as the time in 
Joal and Porto d’Ale was to his later achievements, it is likely that, when 
Moses de Mesquita arrived on the Petite Céte sixty-five years earlier, he 
did not intend to settle permanently in West Africa. 


Amsterdam’s Jews and Attitudes Toward Skin Color 
and Social Status 


In Amsterdam there was a significant population of Jewish servants of 
color, as well as Eurafrican Jews, the offspring of earlier intermarriage. 
The presence of both African and Eurafrican Jews coincided with a criti- 
cal period for northern Europe in the evolution of conceptual categories 


tor Yosef Kaplan, From Christianity to Judaism, the Story of Isaac Orobio de Castro, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1989, p. 190. 

oz Gemeente Archief, NA 3686/607 (June 17, 1681) bequests from the will of Moses and 
Rachel de Mesquita included: 2050 guilders to Ishaac and Jacob d’Aguilar and 5000 (or 
perhaps 7050) guilders to Debora Febos. In addition, Mardochay de Raphael Abendana 
and Esther Febos received 2550 guilders; NA 3686/609; June 17, 1681. 

°3 Gemeente Archief, NA 2182/100-113 (April 27, 1677). 

74 Tea Belmonte brought a dowry of 6,000 guilders, which she had inherited from her 
grandfather, Jacob Belmonte. Gemeente Archief, NA 2182/100-113 (April 27, 1677). 
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based primarily on skin color and, ultimately, in the growth of a hierar- 
chical system for categorizing human beings according to their physical 
appearance.'°5 This hierarchical and increasingly rigid system gradu- 
ally evolved, in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, into the broadly 
shared, formalized racism that came to characterize European (and North 
American) society. 

Historian Jonathan Schorsch, in his study of Jews and Blacks in the 
seventeenth century, rejects the historical interpretation according to 
which “racism” is seen as largely a product of the Enlightenment. He 
writes: “This always-under-construction set of notions about peoples and 
their differences existed long before the Enlightenment origins usually 
assigned to ‘racism’ by scholarship.”?° It is certainly true that dispar- 
aging attitudes toward Blacks had become prevalent in Dutch society 
(and English and French society as well) by the end of the seventeenth 
and the early years of the eighteenth century. And Schorsch is correct 
to trace the roots of these attitudes to an even earlier period. However, 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century attitudes toward Africans are 
complex and varied and often contradictory. Among Jewish settlers who 
returned to Amsterdam from the Petite Cote, comportment and attitudes 
toward darker-skinned members of their own community were generally 
quite positive.1°7 

Furthermore, the earliest religious and civic legislation that was 
intended to establish the social status of Blacks and to regulate their inter- 
relations with Europeans is itself sometimes ambiguous and even contra- 
dictory. In Amsterdam there was not a linear evolution of racial attitudes 
and legislation. In addition, there is the matter of definition: What, specif- 
ically, is meant by “racism”? If one means a widely shared propensity to 
disparage or devalue a group of human beings because of their complex- 
ion, then racism may, as Schorsch suggests, be traced to an earlier period. 
This general propensity must not be confused with the gradual and his- 
torically contingent construction of representations based on physical 
features as markers of social and moral identity. Furthermore, if one also 


tes Ernst van den Boogaart, personal communication; see Ernst Van den Boogaart, “Colour 
Prejudice and the Yardstick of Civility: The Initial Dutch Confrontation with Black 
Africans, 1590-1635,” in R. Ross, ed., Racism and Colonialism, The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1982. 

x06 Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, p. 213. 

107 See Tobias Green, “Amsterdam and the African Atlantic.” Green describes the Petite 
Céte Sephardim as “an open Jewish community flourishing in sub-Saharan Africa ... 
and readily liaising with the host African community.” 
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intends by the term, an articulated and more or less cohesive intellectual 
(or pseudo-intellectual) classificatory system of human beings, together 
with the more or less cohesive intellectual (or pseudo-intellectual) and 
philosophical rationale for this system, then racism is indeed a product of 
the Enlightenment.'°* 

This broad cultural development encompassed all segments of the 
European population, Christians as well as Jews. Schorsch has suggested 
that Jews felt themselves to be especially vulnerable to the incipient racial 
consciousness in Dutch society because their own status as “whites” had 
not been firmly established. This is an interesting theory, one that offers 
insight into a series of regulations that were passed by the members of 
the Sephardic community toward the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and that may help to explain why Jews in that city gradually established 
a hierarchy within their community, based on or closely associated with 
skin color. 

He theorizes that the Dutch Sephardim imposed increasingly restrictive 
regulations on black and Eurafrican Jews with regard to participation in 
religious rituals, ranging from burial practices to activities within the syn- 
agogue, precisely in order to establish their own identity as whites: 


In the mid-seventeenth century, the “Portuguese” Jewish community of Amsterdam 
instituted a series of communal ordinances that reflected and constructed the 
desired “racial” transformation of the Jews by gradually excluding non-White 
Jews and non-White slaves from participation.*” 


There is surely some validity to this argument. But the historical narrative 
is overly schematic. The end result — establishing a “racial” social hierar- 
chy — would only have been apparent after the fact.'*° Schorsch’s narrative 


708 The latter interpretation, which coincides with our own, is succinctly expressed by Ernst 
van den Boogaart: “The race concept and the divisions of mankind into races, [certain 
historians] rightly pointed out, were first propounded within a small group of eigh- 
teenth-century philosophes and ideologues as part of the new sciences of natural history 
and anthropology.” Van den Boogaart, “Colour prejudice and the Yardstick of Civility,” 
p. 35; the author includes an excellent bibliography about theorizing on race, and he 
adds, “In their view, race was a concept that could gain currency only when opinions 
on nature, man and society had become secularized, democratization of the social order 
had set in and nationalism had made itself felt as a force in internal politics and interna- 
tional relations.” 

r09 Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, p. 192. 

0 In this respect, the historical development of “racism” in early modern Europe is very 
different from the process of progressively implementing discriminatory social and legal 
structures to fit an already developed racist ideology, such as was the case in Germany 
in the 1930s. 
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imparts a sense of historical inevitability to this process, partly through 
the anachronistic use of terminology — “racial transformation” — that is 
not entirely applicable to mid-seventeenth-century northern Europe. 

More precisely, there is a proleptic use of terminology pertaining to 
what subsequent generations would term “race.” The author is careful to 
place this term within quotation marks, thus acknowledging that the con- 
cept of “race” itself was not, in its modern connotation, part of the seven- 
teenth-century discourse of Portuguese Jews. Nevertheless, the assertion 
that religious ordinances “constructed the desired” identity transforma- 
tion implies - indeed, explicitly states — that the outcome of this long 
historical process, a small part of which is here detailed, was the clearly 
intended result of a willed process. 

Important decisions, such as restricting the definition of who qualified 
for full membership in the Portuguese Jewish religious community, were 
based upon multiple considerations, not all of which pertained to assert- 
ing that members of this community were white. To give an example 
from the Hamburg Sephardic community, the prohibition on circumcising 
individuals “que nado sao da semente de Israel” [“who are not of Jewish 
descent” ], dating to 1653, might appear to be a clear-cut instance of Jews 
applying the concept of limpeza de sangue. However, as Studemund- 
Halevy'™ has demonstrated by reference to the ordinance itself, that reg- 
ulation was put into effect because proselytizing of Christians by Jews 
aroused the enmity of Hamburg’s civil authorities and placed the Jewish 
community in danger of reprisals. Such nuances were also characteristic 
of the seventeenth-century regulations that gradually altered the role of 
African and Eurafrican members of the Dutch Sephardic community. 

In order to avoid the anachronistic use of “race” as a concept for the 
mid-seventeenth century, a period when it was not yet a widely spread 
Operative notion, we would argue that Amsterdam’s Jews, like other 
northern Europeans in the mid-seventeenth century, were gradually devel- 
oping conceptual categories that, under the influence — as Schorsch con- 
vincingly argues — of the growing Atlantic slave trade, would ultimately 
constitute the system of racial categories that has characterized European 
and North American society since the Enlightenment. 

During the 1640s, measures were taken that suggest the beginnings 
of a color-based social hierarchy. The “Mahamad” passed a series of 
measures that appeared to exclude black and mulatto Jews from holding 
positions of authority within the Synagogue. However, as we shall see, 


™ Studemund-Halevy, Die Sefarden in Hamburg, p. 26. 
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the very existence of such legislation reflects the fact that some Eurafrican 
Jews did hold positions of authority. Other regulations appear to have 
prescribed specific areas of the Ouderkerk cemetery for Jews of African 
origin. The cemetery regulations, too, are somewhat ambiguous. 

In the cemetery, as Schorsch observes, there was initially no sepa- 
rate place for African or Eurafrican Jews. In 1647 a separate area was 
assigned to them.''* However, as Dienke Hondius points out, the 1647 
regulations allowed Jewish-born Blacks who were married to brancos to 
be buried in the main part of the cemetery.*'3 Furthermore, this reversed 
a rule dating to 1627, that Blacks had to be buried outside the cemetery. 
Finally, however, in 1682, the cemetery at Ouderkerk did establish a sep- 
arate section for Blacks.*™4 

The sequence of rule changes suggests that the development of racial 
segregation within Amsterdam’s Sephardic community was a hesitating, 
even an ad hoc process that reflected as much the realities of seventeenth- 
century racial mixing as of incipient segregation. Again, as Hondius 
observes, the 1647 cemetery regulations demonstrate an official accep- 
tance of the marriages that occurred between black and white Jews in 
Amsterdam."'5 

The conversion of Africans showed an openness to accepting darker- 
skinned members into the community. How common was this practice? 
Diogo Dias Querido, one of the most prominent and wealthiest members 
of the Amsterdam community, converted some of his servants who served 
as trading agents. This reflects a practice that was widespread among all 
Portuguese in West Africa, Christians as well as Jews. In Senegal, conver- 
sion of Africans to Judaism is documented on several occasions, includ- 
ing in 1624'S and again in 1635."'7 Jonathan Schorsch argues that in 


™ At first, in Bet Haim there was “no separate place for Blacks or mulattos, who were bur- 
ied along with everyone else.” (Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, 
p. 98.) However, a separate section of the cemetery was initially assigned in 1647 and, 
in 1682, a “place of the Blacks was established.” See also Hagoort, Het Beth Haim in 
Ouderkerk aan de Amstel, pp. 88 ff. 

™3 Hondius, “Black Africans in Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam,” p. 90. 

™4 Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, pp. 98-99. 

™5 Hondius, “Black Africans in Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam,” p. 95. 

™6 Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria Africana, 2nd ser., vol. V, p. 23. 

"7 St L6, Relation du Voyage du Cap-Vert, p. 104. In Porto d’Ale he observed, “Nous 
avons trouvé 3 ou 4 Juifs en ce port, dont il n’y avait qu’un de race et de naissance, les 
autres ne l’estayant (sic) que pour avoir été pervertis de celui-cy (Peregrino).” Note the 
Frenchman’s terminology. On this concept of “race,” see Chapter 2. “We found three or 
four Jews in the port, of whom only one was Jewish by ‘race’ and by birth, the others 
being [Jews] because they had been perverted by this guy.” 
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Amsterdam “such cases constituted a small minority.” He bases his argu- 
ment in part on a source that states Querido “attempted to convert ... 
even his slaves to the Jewish faith.”'!8 However, contrary to the implica- 
tion in the text, the source he quotes*’’ is not a seventeenth-century doc- 
ument but rather Koen’s 1972 biographical commentary on Querido.*° 
The racial attitudes toward conversion of slaves implied in that state- 
ment are therefore not seventeenth century but late twentieth century. By 
contrast, consultation of the registers of burials in Ouderkerk cemetery 
reveals the frequency of black and mulatto Jews in Portuguese Jewish 
households in Amsterdam. 

The passage of regulations by the Mahamad in the 1640s, although 
clearly discriminatory, reflects the complex and sometimes contradictory 
nature of mid-seventeenth century attitudes toward individuals of diverse 
heritage. In 1644, as Schorsch observes, “the community leaders banned 
Jewish Blacks and mulattos from performing any ritual role or receiving 
any honor; that is, they removed Black participation from visibility in 
the synagogue.”?** The decree is incontrovertibly discriminatory. In his 
analysis of these ordinances, he describes the signatories: 


Many of the leaders at whose hands the exclusionary Amsterdam ordinances 
became official, rode the rising commercial colonial tides of The Netherlands ... 
These wealthy, cosmopolitan Sephardic leaders in Amsterdam, many of them 
born and bred as Christians in Spain or Portugal, several of them merchants trad- 
ing overseas ...1?? 


Among these wealthy and cosmopolitan merchants was one who was 
elected community parnas in 1647 and again in 1660. His name was ... 
Moisés de Mesquita. 

Thus, one of the most prominent members of the Mahamat was him- 
self a mulatto, even at the moment when the council was passing regula- 
tions that limited the participation of African and Eurafrican Jews in the 
religious life of the community. Mesquita, after his return to Amsterdam 


™8 Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, p. 178. 

™9 Tbid., p. 423, n. 59. 

Koen, “Notarial Records Relating to the Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam up to 1639,” 

Studia Rosenthaliana, vol. 6 (1972), p. 115. 

=z Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, p. 203. Note that in this passage, 
the author conflates “Blacks and mulattos,” into the category “Blacks.” Even though 
this would accord with recent “racial” classifications in the United States, it does not 
accurately reflect early modern Portuguese categories, nor those of the Portuguese com- 
munity in Amsterdam. 

722 Schorsch, Jews and Blacks in the Early Modern World, pp. 200-201. 
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from the Petite Cote about 1620, became one of the wealthiest and most 
respected members of the Portuguese community (see earlier discussion). 
The fact that a Eurafrican was elected to the Mahamat three years after 
that body had passed apparently exclusionary regulations, illustrates a 
disjunction between that legislation and actual practice within the Jewish 
community at mid-century. 

Throughout northern Europe, among Christians as well as Jews, a 
sense of identity closely associated with and ultimately based in part 
upon physical characteristics is increasingly common by the late seven- 
teenth century.’*3 The regulations put in place beginning in the 1640s 
by Amsterdam’s Sephardic Jews reflect this wider historical develop- 
ment. For the Portuguese communities of Amsterdam and Hamburg, 
as Schorsch and Studemund-Halevy have demonstrated, the legacy of 
their own confrontation with the concept of limpeza de sangue was one 
important influence that led to the growth of an incipient color-conscious 
regard. Another factor was the context of northern European urban and 
mercantile society. 

Nevertheless, within the Sephardic community of Amsterdam, the 
movement toward the establishment of a social hierarchy based on skin 
color and descent was not without exceptions. Those exceptions in turn 
were the legacy of an earlier moment, when Portuguese and Luso-African 
Jews joined in a community of exile, in Senegal and in Amsterdam, a com- 
munity that was not defined by discrimination based on physical charac- 
teristics. Early seventeenth-century Portuguese Jews — and certainly those 
who settled in Senegal — did not discriminate among Jews by skin color. 

Our analysis inverts previous historians’ interpretation that, in early 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam, proselytizing of Africans and integra- 
tion of them and their descendents into the Sephardic community was 
the exception and was viewed pejoratively. To the contrary, conversion of 
Senegambians was not an exception. The “founder experience” of métis- 
sage and the conversion of grumetes, wives, concubines, and descendents 
was standard practice among both Christian and Jewish Portuguese in 
the Cape Verde Islands and Guinea of Cape Verde.*4 This practice was 


3 On the increasingly negative attitudes toward the mixed race Luso-Africans of Guinea, 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, see Mark, “Portuguese” Style. See also Horta, 
“Ser ‘Portugués’ em terras de Africanos.” 

™4 Carreira, Os Portugueses nos Rios de Guiné; Jean Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains de la 
Sénégambie; Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa; Mark, “Portuguese” Style; Horta, 
“Evidence for a Luso-African Identity in ‘Portuguese’ Accounts on ‘Guinea of Cape 
Verde’,” pp. 99-130. 
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the result of 150 years of Portuguese settlement on the West African 
coast and it predates the establishment of the Sephardic community in 
Amsterdam by 120 years. In Portugal, Africans and Eurafricans consti- 
tuted a small but significant portion of os da nagdo. Some of these men 
migrated first to the Petite Céte and subsequently to Amsterdam. The 
two Jewish communities on the Petite Céte, with their continuous and 
close commercial and familial ties to the elite of the newly established 
communities in the United Provinces, exported this pattern from Guinea 
to Amsterdam. 


African and Eurafrican Jews in Senegal: The Later 
Seventeenth Century 


For the second half of the seventeenth century, information about Jewish 
traders in Senegambia, or rather about their descendents, is scanty com- 
pared to the first two decades of the century. There is, however, no evi- 
dence of the development of a racialist hierarchy. This is not surprising. 
Most, if not all, of the later descendents of the Sephardic traders and 
of New Christian lancados in Guinea of Cape Verde were themselves 
Eurafricans who followed local identity models.'*5 These individuals 
did refer to themselves as “white” or “branco,” in seventeenth-century 
Senegambia; however, the term did not imply inherited social status, nor 
was it based on physical characteristics. For the descendents of Jewish 
merchants on the Upper Guinea Coast, the situation was much different 
from that which prevailed in Amsterdam in the mid- and late seventeenth 
century. In Senegambia, skin color was not and had never been an a pri- 
ori category. Although the sobriquet “white” - or “blanc” or “branco” 
or, as expressed in local languages, “toubab” — was a term of prestige, 
it referred not to the shade of one’s skin but rather to one’s professional 
status as a trader and to one’s presumed wealth. 

By the second half of the seventeenth century, the Jewish communities 
of Joal and Porto d’Ale had largely disappeared from the historical rec- 
ord, although mixed traits of Judaism were still observed by European 
travelers.'** The mixing of elements from African and European reli- 
gions was characteristic of late seventeenth-century “Portuguese” trading 


7s See Mark, “Portuguese” Style, pp. 23 ff. 

76 See the account of Le Maire about Joal in 1683 published in 1695: Le Maire, Les 
Voyages du Sieur Le Maire aux Isles Canaries, Cap-Verd, Sénégal et Gambie and 
Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains de Sénégambie, pp. 7, 56-57. 
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communities in Senegambia.'??7 This phenomenon was an indication of 
the cultural assimilation of small and isolated communities of Luso- 
African traders, and of the fluidity of cultural as well as ethnic boundar- 
ies in Greater Senegambia. 

In 1666 Nicolas Villault, Sieur de Bellefond, sailed from Amsterdam 
to the Petite Céte. He visited Gorée and Rio-Fresca (Rufisque). Rufisque 
was home to the third Jewish community to be established on the Petite 
Céte, but it was the longest lasting. However, by the time of his visit, it 
was two decades since the Jews there had benefitted from the spiritual 
leadership of the Peregrino family. The resulting religious isolation fos- 
tered acculturation, which Villault describes: 


Leur religion est fort entremelée: il s’y trouve des Catholiques (outre les Portugais, 
qui y demeurent en grand nombre), des Circoncis qui approchent du Judaisme, 
des Mahometans et des Idolatres.1* 


Villault’s account suggests that the Jews who were still living in Rufisque 
in the 1660s were beginning to move away from close observance of 
Sephardic ritual. He singles them out as only “approaching” Jewish 
practice. This strongly implies the beginnings of a process of syncretism 
between Judaism and the other religions. 

By the 1660s, according to the Portuguese merchant Lemos Coelho, 
Jewish identity was no longer being transmitted to the Luso-African 
descendents of the Petite Céte trading communities. About Rufisque he 
states: 


Many Portuguese whites live there in large houses, and many Portuguese who 
have declared themselves as Jews, as well as other houses that belong to Jews 
from the north, living in liberty with the King’s support, who also protects them, 
and they have left there “filhos na terra [sic],” Jews like themselves, by African 
women, if nevertheless in my time, by God’s Mercy, they were all converted to the 
Catholic Church and today live as sons of the Church." 


27 On this mixing, or cultural “metissage” in the Gambia-Casamance region, see Mark, 
“Portuguese” Style, Chapter 4. 

28 Villault, Relation des costes d’Afrique appelées Guinée, pp. 55-56. “Their religion is 
strongly mixed; there are Catholics (not counting the Portuguese, large numbers of 
whom who reside there), circumcised individuals who are close to being Jews, Muslims, 
and idolators.” 

9 Coelho, Descripcao da Costa da Guiné, p. 7. Coelho may be referring to the presence 
of the Spanish Capuchines on the Petite Céte in the 1630s and 1640s. On late seven- 
teenth-century Jews in northern Senegambia, see also Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains de 
la Sénégambie, pp. 56-57. 
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Lemos Coelho’s disparaging attitude toward these Luso-Africans relates 
both to their Jewish heritage and to their status as mulattos: “There are 
only a few mesticos.” Lemos Coelho is deeply influenced by the Iberian 
notion of limpeza de sangue. 

However, people see what they want to see. The French traveler Jacques 
Le Maire, writing nearly two decades after Lemos Coelho, presents quite 
a different picture. His account suggests that there were still practicing 
Jews in Senegambia. The fact that Le Maire was the surname of a number 
of Jewish families in seventeenth-century France suggests that Jacques Le 
Maire may himself have been of Jewish descent. He may therefore have 
been trusted by members of the local Jewish community as one of their 
own. In the changed constellation of political and commercial relations 
that prevailed more than sixty years after the heyday of the Amsterdam 
Jewish settlers of Joal, it is reasonable to assume that members of the 
coastal Jewish community would have felt safer divulging their religious 
identity to him than to the more hostile Lemos Coelho, an agent of the 
Portuguese Crown. 

Le Maire’s account is confirmed by the experience of the French mer- 
chant Michel Jajolet de la Courbe who travelled through the Gambia 
in 1685. At Vintang, near the trading community of Geregia, la Courbe 
observed that most of the Portuguese (or Luso-Africans) were Jewish.73° 

Over the course of the next century, the Eurafricans in Senegambia 
would become increasingly acculturated. Eventually, the descendents 
of Christians and Jews alike developed beliefs and ritual practices that 
were more closely identified with local Guinean rituals than with the 
two imported religions of the book. On the Petite Céte by the nineteenth 
century, the descendents of the Luso-Africans no longer had access to 
visits from a rabbi, nor even from a Catholic priest. When the Abbé 
David Boilat visited Joal in the 1840s, he found the inhabitants practic- 
ing a syncretic religion that was only vaguely tinged by half-remembered 
Christian rituals. Boilat, who had himself been born in Joal, was a priest, 
so he may have been less aware of the presence of remnants of Jewish 
faith; he reported no evidence that any Jewish ritual survived in Joal.3* 
He observed that the people of Joal maintained a sense of their distinc- 
tive identity; however, this identity took the form primarily of endogamy, 


° La Courbe, Premier voyage du Sieur de la Courbe fait a la coste d’Afrique en 1685, p. 
208. See also Mark, “Portuguese” Style, p. 85. 

ut Boilat’s manuscript, entitled “Voyage a Joal, 1846,” is preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Département des Cartes et Plans, SG Carton Bo-Bon. See a revised version in 
Abbé P.-D. Boilat, Esquisses Sénégalaises, Paris, P. Bertrand, 1853. 
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which was closely associated with their sense of being “Christians.” '32 
No historical memory seems to have remained of their distant Sephardic 
origins. 

Joal and Porto d’Ale, unlike the nearly contemporary settle- 
ments of Dutch Jews in Brazil or the later settlements in Suriname at 
Jodensavanne,*33 were not agricultural communities. This was, of course, 
true of all of the Portuguese settlements (Old Christian as well as New 
Christian and Jewish) on the Upper Guinea Coast. Yet, unlike Joal and 
Porto d’Ale, a few of the Portuguese trading escales in Guiné, including 
Cacheu and Ziguinchor, did become permanent settlements. Crucial to 
the long-term survival of Cacheu and Ziguinchor was the evolution of 
Creole or Luso-African populations.*34 These populations, which charac- 
terized seventeenth-century Portuguese trading towns throughout coastal 
Guiné do Cabo Verde, were the result of significant intermarriage between 
European merchants and local African women and, in subsequent gen- 
erations, between their Eurafrican offspring and other African and Luso- 
African traders. As we shall see in the concluding chapter, some of the 
Jewish merchants on the Petite Céte also left behind Creole descendents. 
But the original communities, at least as initially defined by their shared 
Jewish religious identity, no longer existed by the end of the seventeenth 
century. 


3 Boilat, “Voyage”; see also commentary on this instance of endogamy as group boundary 
marker in Mark, “Portuguese” Style, p. 30. 

%33 The Jewish inhabitants of eighteenth-century Jodensavanne, located fifty miles south 
of Paramaribo, constituted “the largest Jewish agricultural community in the world”; 
see Aviva Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchal Matter, Slavery, Conversion, and Upward Mobility 
in Suriname’s Jewish Community,” in Richard L. Kagan and Philip D. Morgan, eds., 
Atlantic Diasporas; Jews, Conversos, and Crypto-Jews in the Age of Mercantilism, 
pp. 152-169. 

For the history of these Luso-Africans, see Mark, “Portuguese” Style. See also Horta, 
“Evidence for a Luso-African Identity”; Brooks. Eurafricans in Western Africa; Havik, 
Silences and Soundbytes; and Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains de la Sénégambie. 
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Conclusion 


Visiting the coast of Sierra Leone in early 1667, the Frenchman Nicolas 
Villault engaged a local grumete or, as the Frenchman called him, a More 
[Maure]* to carry him by boat along the Atlantic shore. Their small vessel 
was caught in rough seas, and the two men were in danger of drowning. 
The boatman, however, managed to bring them safely through the per- 
ilous passage. As they reached shore, and as soon as he had brought the 
raft out of the waves and onto the beach, this local More paused and 
offered a prayer. Villault writes: 


Un jour allant a terre dans le Canos d’un More, en abordant, je l’entendis mar- 
motter et comme j’ouis distinctement ces mots, Abraham, Isaac et Jacob, je 
Pinterrogeay sur ce qu’il disait, il me répondit qu’il remerciait sa Fetiche de l’avoir 
preservé en Mer, et que tous les Mores en faisaient le mesme.* 


In a previous paragraph the Frenchman describes the religion of Sierra 
Leone as diverse; some Africans had been converted by the Portuguese (to 
what religion he does not say, but the reader may presume Catholicism), 
and the remainder were “Mahometan ou Idolatre.” He makes a general 
observation that the inhabitants “worshiped certain extravagant figures 
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they name ‘Fetiches’. 


 Villault uses the word “Mores” as “Blacks,” the local people. In his text on Sierra Leone 
it has no religious meaning. 

> Villault, Relation des Costes d’Afrique appellées Guinée, pp. 82-83: “One day, arriving at 
the shore in the canoe of a More [Moor] on running aground, I heard him murmur and as 
I clearly heard these words, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, I asked him what he was saying, 
he replied that he was thanking his ‘Fetiches’ for having kept him safe at sea, and that all 
the Maures did likewise.” 

3 Tbid., p. 82. 
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However, he does not directly comment on the fact that the three patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are associated not with Islam, or even 
specifically with the Catholic faith of most grumetes.+ Rather, he leaves 
it to his reader to make the association to Judaism.’ This anecdote bears 
another meaning for the history of Portuguese and Dutch settlement and 
commerce in seventeenth-century Upper Guinea: It strongly implies that 
Villault’s boatman had a direct connection either to New Christian lan¢a- 
dos or to Jewish merchants settled on the Upper Guinea coast. 

This connection is not surprising. All of Guiné do Cabo Verde was 
linked both by land and by river corridors, as well as by sea routes. Trade 
between Serra Leoa in the south and the Petite Cote in the north was 
crucial to the Atlantic commerce. Within the coastal circuit, merchan- 
dise like cola, indigo, and ivory from the southeastern part of this coast 
was exchanged for cloth, cotton, and other goods coming from northern 
Senegambia or from Cacheu.°* The participation of the Sephardim of the 
Petite C6te in this circuit implied travel and partnership with Africans 
and Luso-Africans in Serra Leoa. 

Close collaborators of the Sephardic merchants were sometimes con- 
verted to Judaism. Trade routes were vital for the spread of this religious 
influence. Just as networks of long-distance Manding or Juula merchants 
had long been crucial to the spread of Islam in coastal Senegambia, so 
too, it would appear, although on a much smaller scale, Sephardic mer- 
chants left a legacy of Jewish or Judaizing individuals or even communi- 
ties (e.g., Porto d’Ale) in trading centers where they had regular contact 
along the Upper Guinea coast. Was the boatman in Villault’s narrative the 
descendent of Luso-African Jews who, through two generations of isola- 
tion from European Jewry, had evolved a syncretist faith? Such religious 
practices, combining local rituals and faith in indigenous spirits with ele- 
ments of Western religion, were characteristic of isolated communities of 
Luso-African Christians at the end of the seventeenth century.” When this 


4 Alternately, gourmette. 

5 Jean Barbot, writing in the early eighteenth century, associated this passage of Villault with 
the influence of Christianity. The modern editors of Barbot’s account disagree, stating: “he, 
like Villault, failed to realize that the man who muttered them was a Moslem, or had been 
exposed to Islamic influence, the names being found in the Koran,” adding that there would, 
nevertheless, have been “little evidence of Islam on the Sierra Leone coast.” (See P.E.H. Hair, 
Adam Jones, and Robin Law, eds., Barbot on Guinea. The Writings of Jean Barbot on West 
Africa 1678-1712, 2 vols., London, Hakluyt Society, 1992, vol. 1, pp. 222, 229, n. 12). We 
believe that the passage is better explained by its Jewish, Luso-African context. 

See a general discussion of these routes in Brooks, Landlords and Strangers, passim. 

See Mark, “Portuguese” Style, pp. 27 ff. See also Boulégue, Les Luso-Africains, and 
Chapter 2. 
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boatman tells Villault that his murmured prayer, evoking Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, is a way of offering thanks to his fetiche, he clearly uses fetiche 
in the sense of a spiritual force. If one interprets fetiche as his God, then 
the African’s behavior takes on vague elements of Jewish prayer; how- 
ever, the brevity of this passage does not provide enough information to 
confirm the interpretation of fetiche in this almost deistic manner. 

Parenthetically, the syncretic nature of this prayer, with its apparent ref- 
erence both to the Jewish patriarchs and to a transcendent spiritual force 
that is conceptualized as Fetiche, strongly suggests the specific dynamic 
whereby local religion and elements of Judaism have here merged. It is 
through the notion of communication with a superior or divine force that 
Abraham and Isaac come into play. In the problems of daily life, they 
are mediators to a divine force that thereby becomes directly involved in 
such mundane concerns as the safety of an individual man. These patri- 
archs may perhaps be seen as a spiritual bridge provided by the African’s 
appropriation of isolated concepts that originated with Judaism; in other 
words, they serve the boatman as a means of direct communication with 
the Transcendent. 

The appeal to West Africans, especially traders, of Islam and 
Christianity with their common notion of a Supreme Deity who is not 
always distant and removed from the affairs of humankind, has been 
the subject of an extensive literature. Our data, particularly for the later 
seventeenth century, while too scanty to warrant more than hypothesis, 
suggest that the same dynamic may have occurred with Judaism. The 
presence on the Upper Guinea Coast of diverse cultures whose members 
lived and transacted business in close proximity to one another is closely 
associated, geographically and chronologically, with the spread of Islam 
in the north, of Christianity near Cacheu and near the trading ports of 
Serra Leoa, and, as our work now suggests, with the more limited dissem- 
ination of New Christian practices and with Judaism, in those locations 
where Africans interacted closely with os de nagao. 

The literature on African conversion is most strongly marked by the 
theoretical framework provided by Robin Horton in two series of arti- 
cles.’ Horton argues that Islam and Christianity, religions centered on 
the notion of a Supreme Being who serves as the foundation of a univer- 
salist moral order and who is not oblivious to or remote from the affairs 
of mankind, appealed first to Africans whose lives took them beyond the 


8 Robin Horton, “African Conversion,” Africa xli, no. 2 (1971), 85-109 and Horton, “On 
the Rationality of Conversion,” Africa xlv, no. 3, and xlv, 4 (1975), 373-399. 
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confines of local society. Hence, traveling merchants were among the first 
converts to Islam (but also to Christianity). More recently, Robert Baum 
has argued strongly that local religions — specifically the religion of the 
Esulali Jola of southern Casamance — have the capacity to develop their 
own notion of a Supreme Deity who is directly involved in the affairs of 
men.? As Baum shows, already during the precolonial period, some West 
African religions demonstrated the capacity to apply concepts of the 
Supreme Being to profoundly local affairs. Our study appears to confirm 
Baum’s observation. Here is a syncretist African religion that, under the 
influence of Judaism or Christianity, or a mixture of the two, developed 
a cult that afforded direct access to a Transcendent force or Supreme 
Being, as evidenced by the prayer which is addressed to three Jewish 
Patriarchs. The syncretic religious forms evidenced here were the prod- 
uct not only of African-Christian contact, but also of African-Jewish 
interaction. 

The term “fetiche” referred both to the amulets worn by Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike, and to the spiritual forces which those charms 
invoked or represented, as well as to shrines that embodied those forces 
and constituted a location for ritual offerings and prayers. The boatman 
is not described as offering his devotion at a shrine, nor does Villault 
mention an amulet, but rather, only the prayer. It therefore seems most 
likely that he is referring to a spiritual or transcendent force. Even if 
he were referring to an amulet, however, the episode would reflect the 
remote memory of New Christian or Jewish prayer. Despite its pejo- 
rative connotations when used in a Christian context by Europeans, 
the word “fetiche” was — and sometimes still is - used as a descrip- 
tive but, ostensibly, not a pejorative term, even by practitioners of local 
religions. 

However, the prayer described by Villault is atypical, even extraordi- 
nary, in its assimilation of a residual memory not of Christian but rather 
of Jewish devotion. In this sense, it represents the remnants of a heritage 
that had reached from Senegal to Sierra Leone, among lancados whose 
descendents, by the late seventeenth century, no longer identified them- 
selves as New Christians, and among Sephardic merchants based on the 
Petite Cote. 


9 See Robert Baum, Shrines of the Slave Trade, Diola Religion and Society in Precolonial 
Senegambia, New York, Oxford University Press, 1999. See also Baum, “The Emergence 
of a Diola Christianity,” Africa 60, no. 3 (1990), 395, n. 5: “Diola believe that the supreme 
being is involved in the microcosm and lesser spirits are not limited to the local area.” 
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The product of generations of metissage or mixture among the varied 
populations of local inhabitants and visiting merchants who frequented 
Guiné de Cabo Verde, Villault’s boatman incorporates diverse identi- 
ties in both his religion and his social status. To Villault he is a More, 
an identification that would normally associate him with Islam and the 
long-distance traders with whom Europeans did business in Senegambia. 
As a boatman, or grumete, he may be either African or Luso-African; 
the appellation would normally imply that he is at least nominally a 
Christian. Yet the content of his prayer suggests that he is a Luso-African 
with New Christian or Jewish antecedents. 

Villault’s passage is tantalizingly brief and tells us nothing directly 
about the More’s family history. The boatman’s complex religious orien- 
tation very likely constitutes evidence of the practice, found among New 
Christian langados during the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, 
of introducing Judaizing rituals among their closest African collabora- 
tors. Nevertheless, we cannot exclude the possibility that he was a Luso- 
African descendent of one of the Sephardic merchants who settled on the 
coast two generations earlier. 

The boatman’s religious identities are indisputably multiple; they are 
certainly confusing, and they may be a bit confused.t° The complexity of 
his religious identity reflects the long-term interaction of four diverse reli- 
gious traditions among merchants, their family members, and their close 
assistants (often the same individuals) along the Upper Guinea Coast 
in the two centuries after the arrival of the first Portuguese navigators. 
Yet this interpenetrating, syncretizing response to religious pluralism is 
also characteristic of, and in some ways specific to, Greater Senegambia. 
The episode recounted by Villault, coming at the end of two centuries of 
Portuguese commercial and cultural preeminence among European visi- 
tors and settlers on the northern Upper Guinea Coast, suggests that even 
in the late seventeenth century we may speak of “a Greater Senegambian 
model” for constructing religious identity. 


Senegambia played a seminal role in the historical development of pat- 
terns of cultural interaction and mixing between Europeans and Africans. 
Even before the arrival of the Portuguese in the mid-fifteenth century, 
Senegambian societies were characterized by flexible identities among 


0 These identities are common to paysages mélangés, which result from the intercon- 
nected histories of the seventeenth-century world; Gruzinski, “Les mondes mélés de la 


Monarchie Catholique et autres ‘connected histories’,” pp. 86-87. 
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different African peoples. This was especially true in the religious sphere, 
in part because Senegambia was the earliest region, after the medieval 
kingdoms of the sahel, to be exposed to the Muslim religion.t! Islam 
probably entered the Senegal River valley at the end of the first mille- 
nium CE. Coastal Wolof states as far south as the Petite Céte clearly had 
a Muslim elite by the time the Portuguese arrived. And, as the present 
study has shown, by the early seventeenth century, Islam was also begin- 
ning to attract some of the Serer social and political elite. The Jewish 
religion, too, had early penetrated the western Sahara from Morocco. 
There, Jewish and Muslim populations interacted and, as Prussin and 
Tavim have shown, some Berbers of Jewish origin were assimilated into 
the Muslim religion.** But the distinctive Senegambian form of mixing 
extended to other areas of social and cultural interaction besides religion, 
and especially to the closely related evolution of new cultural identities. 

The roots of this distinctive model of cultural interaction and iden- 
tity formation are indigenous to Senegambia. Portuguese langados, when 
they settled on the coast, quickly adopted this local model. Indeed, the 
status of lancado is itself a product of Greater Senegambian society. The 
presence among the langados of significant numbers of New Christians, 
who readily fit into an already-established structure of changing and con- 
textually determined identities, served more firmly to implant this model 
throughout Guiné do Cabo Verde."3 The langado presence confirmed the 
intercultural nature of Senegambian identity, and it set the stage for the 
establishment of Eurafrican communities. 

These processes of cultural interaction and of identity building are key to 
understanding the early Atlantic world from Africa to Brazil. The historical 
analysis of specific instances of identity building in Guinea of Cape Verde 
provides insight into the first steps in the evolution of this new world. 


™ James Sweet considers the role of Islam among early slaves in Brazil, but he does not focus 
on the implications of Islam for the interaction of Europeans, Africans, and Eurafricans 
of different religious origins; see James Sweet, Recreating Africa: Culture, Kinship and 
Religion in the Afro-Portuguese World, 1440-1770, Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 2003, p. 87. 

™ Labelle Prussin, “Judaic Threads in the West African Tapestry, No More Forever?,” The 
Art Bulletin 88, no. 2 (June 2006). 

% Our ideas with regard to religious change converge with those of Tobias Green. Green 
argues for “a mutual receptivity of Sephardim and the peoples of [Senegambia] towards 
the religious practices of one another” and he notes that Africans and Jews adopted ele- 
ments of each others’ faith. We argue that this openness is part of a broader fluidity of 
social and cultural identity. See Green, “Equal partners? Proselytising by Africans and 
Jews in the 17th Century Atlantic Diaspora,” Melilah, vol. 1 (2008), 2. 
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From the mid-fifteenth century, the first contact between Africans and 
Europeans occurred in Greater Senegambia, and this region remained 
a laboratory for intercultural contact into the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, it was here that commercial relations between Africans and 
Europeans developed, and that exchange networks grew to facilitate 
that commerce. Senegambia and the Cape Verde Islands also witnessed 
the growth of the earliest Luso-African communities. These communi- 
ties played a vital role in commercial exchanges between Europeans and 
Africans; in many respects, the Luso-Africans of Guiné do Cabo Verde 
were a prototype for subsequent Eurafrican communities not only in 
West Africa, but also in Angola as well as in South America. 

Before the arrival of the wave of Jewish traders from Lisbon and north- 
ern Europe, the production of Luso-African identity was centered in the 
Cape Verde Islands and Guinea of Cape Verde.'* These Jews and their 
partners, who had little or nothing to do with the Cape Verde merchant 
community, arrived at the Rivers of Guinea and became rivals of the ear- 
lier traders, as André Alvares de Almada complains in the Lisbon manu- 
script of his treatise.’ They also became a new, parallel source of identity 
production. In a recent article'® about race and religion in seventeenth- 
century Cape Verde, Tobias Green argues that the Cape Verde Islands 
played a major role in the earliest articulation of identity models, espe- 
cially creole identity, for the entire Atlantic world. Green argues, as we do, 
in opposition to Thornton and Heywood,” that it was not Angola and 
Kongo but Upper Guinea that played a crucial role in the earliest artic- 
ulation of these identity models. We extend Green’s argument to include 
the mainland, specifically the Senegal River valley and the coastal region 
as far as the empire of Kaabu in northeastern Guiné-Bissau, together with 
northwestern Serra Leoa — what we, together with Eduardo Costa Dias, 
term Greater Senegambia. In emphasizing the formative role of Greater 
Senegambia together with the Cape Verde Islands, we would also point 


™ See Horta, “Evidence for a Luso-African Identity in ‘Portuguese’ Accounts on ‘Guinea of 
Cape Verde’,” pp. 102-104, 120 and passim. 

ts Almada, BNL, Cod. 297, fol. ro4v—105. See Chapter 6. 

6 Green, “Building Creole Identity in the African Atlantic.” 

7 John Thornton and Linda Heywood, Central Africans, Atlantic Creoles, and the 
Foundation of the Americas, 1585-1660, New York, Cambridge University Press, 2007. 
The history of Portuguese-African interaction and cultural intermixture in Upper Guinea 
dates to the second half of the fifteenth century and clearly contradicts their assessment 
(p. 49) that “Unlike these other areas, the West Central Africans came from a region of 
Atlantic Africa that had an intense engagement with European culture unlike the earlier 
generation of Africans coming from Upper Guinea.” 
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to the importance of historical primacy. The Senegambian coast, together 
with the Cape Verde Islands, provided the earliest theatre for close and 
extended interaction among Africans, Europeans, and Eurafricans. 
Furthermore, the bulk of the slave trade to Spanish America before the 
foundation of Luanda and the growth of the trade from West Central 
Africa, beginning around 1575, came from Upper Guinea. 

Our study has focused on the contours and evolution of a Sephardic 
trading network linking Portugal, northern Europe, Morocco, West 
Africa, and Brazil. That network made a crucial contribution to the con- 
struction of the Atlantic World. Only recently has the role of Jewish iden- 
tity been considered in the construction of identities in the early modern 
Atlantic World.‘ Critical to that historical development is the role of 
Judaism in the making of a Luso-African identity. Yet, concurrently and 
for perhaps two generations, Senegambian society also played a role, if a 
minor one, in the reshaping of Jewish identity in Amsterdam. 

In the history of identities in the Atlantic world, no region is more 
important than Guiné do Cabo Verde. Although recent scholarship has 
argued for a seminal role for West Central Africa, three factors sug- 
gest that the foundations for the intertwined destinies of Europeans, 
Eurafricans, and Africans from Africa to the Americas were actually laid 
in Upper Guinea.'? First, Upper Guinea was the earliest locale for the 
construction of new Eurafrican identities, Second, this region was unique 
in the African Atlantic because here, from an early date, there was reli- 
gious interaction between local African faiths and Islam — this constitutes 
a crucial difference with West Central Africa — and with Christianity and 


8 Green, “Building Creole Identity in the African Atlantic,” focuses on the importance of 
boundaries between Old and New Christians. He argues that “mid-16th century Cape 
Verdeans wishing to cast slurs on their neighbours accused them of being New Christians 
rather than of being of mixed race.” See Ben-Ur, “A Matriarchal Matter, Slavery, 
Conversion, and Upward Mobility in Suriname’s Jewish Community,” pp. 159-169; 
see also Mark and Horta, “Catholics, Jews and Muslims,” in Kagan and Morgan, eds., 
Atlantic Diasporas, pp. 170-194. 

79 See Thornton and Heywood, Central Africans, Atlantic Creoles, and the Foundation of 
the Americas. In a contrasting perspective, partially convergent with ours, James Sweet 
focused on the impact of different regional and ethnic identities, which he argues crossed 
the Atlantic as such and not necessarily in already-mixed form; see Sweet, Recreating 
Africa. 

But for an argument emphasizing the role of Upper Guinea, see Walter Hawthorne, 
From Africa to Brazil, Culture, Identity and an Atlantic Slave Trade,1600-1830, New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 2010. On the critical role played by the Cape Verde 
Islands in the evolution of the Portuguese creole language, even as spoken in America, 
see Bart Jacobs, “Upper Guinea Creole: Historical and Linguistic Evidence in Favor of a 
Santiago Origin,” Journal of Pidgin and Creole Languages 25, no. 2 (2010), 289-343. 
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Judaism. The presence of Islam in Guiné do Cabo Verde, with its long his- 
tory of syncretism and interaction with local African religions, provided 
a template for the subsequent and more variegated interaction of Islam, 
Christianity, Judaism, and local religions in Greater Senegambia. Third, 
the early-seventeenth-century Atlantic slave trade from Upper Guinea, as 
shown in Chapter 6, was three or four times larger than recent estimates 
by Eltis. Therefore, its relative importance in numerical terms must also 
be reassessed. 


The presence of New Christian and Jewish traders in late sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Guinea of Cape Verde and the story of their interac- 
tion with both the Wolof and Serer states of the Petite Céte and with indi- 
vidual Africans have significant implications for precolonial West African 
history. The broader importance lies in the establishment of patterns of 
religious interaction and change and forms of social interaction and fusion. 
Equally significant are models of identity formation, especially with regard 
to Eurafricans, that continued to characterize Greater Senegambia until 
the eve of the colonial period in the mid-nineteenth century. 

With regard to the history of Judaism in the early modern period, this 
study has demonstrated the important role of New Christian lancados 
and Sephardic merchants in the process of integrating Senegambia into an 
intercontinental commercial network. They, and New Christian artisans 
based in Lisbon, played a major role in the growth of an important - and 
hitherto unknown — system of production and trade of blade weapons to 
Upper Guinea. This seaborne Atlantic commerce was initially tied to the 
trans-Saharan weapons trade to Morocco and, before 1590, to Lisbon. 
Sephardic merchants, however, quickly redirected the commerce in weap- 
ons, hides, and ivory from the Petite Céte to Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
thereby playing an important part in the origins of a commercial network 
reaching from the Upper Guinea Coast to northern Europe. 

The tale of the Sephardic merchants who settled on Senegal’s Petite 
Céte between 1608 and about 1635 is a history that is intercontinen- 
tal in scope. Their network almost immediately linked Senegambia to 
Brazil and Spanish America. The history of Jewish traders on Senegal’s 
Petite Céte, with their ties to North Africa, Iberia, northern Europe, and 
South America, constitutes a previously little-known aspect of the Jewish 
commercial diaspora at the beginning of the seventeenth century. These 
settlements in a now-obscure place in West Africa cast new light on the 
important role played by Jewish and New Christian merchants in the 
economic expansion of early modern Europe. 
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Their history involved Europeans and Africans and joined them not 
only in commerce but also in cultural mixture and intermarriage. The 
relationship was based on a mutual openness to diverse peoples, and 
on an accompanying flexibility of identities, characteristic of trade and 
traders in greater Senegambia. All of this was possible ca. 1600 in way 
that would become impossible a century later. Their relationship, in turn, 
casts new light on Jewish patterns of proselytizing and of intermarriage 
and on the process of maintaining and recreating a sense of community 
in diaspora at a formative moment for the Jewish presence in north- 
ern Europe, indeed, a seminal moment for Jewish history in modern 
Europe. 

The settlements on the Petite Céte, and their Amsterdam sequel have sig- 
nificant implications for our understanding of the manner in which Jewish 
identity spread to Eurafricans and, for a brief moment, to Africans. As 
the long history of Portuguese and Senegambian interaction demonstrates, 
Eurafricans could, in a matter of a few generations, be fully integrated into 
coastal West African society. Similarly, Africans and Eurafricans could be 
and were integrated into Portuguese society. And, as the history of the 
Portuguese Jewish community shows, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, Eurafricans and, to a more limited extent, Africans could be inte- 
grated into Sephardic society in Amsterdam, as well. 


We conclude with a short reflection on the paths our work followed, as 
new documents from the archives kept enlarging the scope, both thematic 
and geographical, of our subject. The interpretation of Senegambian and 
Luso-African history was crucial to establish a cross-cultural nexus with 
a broader, even global context. As our study of that history took us deeply 
into previously unexplored archival documents, the book became a por- 
trait of individuals with names and family networks, first in Portugal 
and the Netherlands, but ultimately on four continents. We began by 
focusing on Inquisition and Church sources but these led us to commer- 
cial records and to records of the Jewish community in Amsterdam. This 
in turn enticed us to follow the lives of real human beings both through 
their individual deeds and by their membership in what seemed to us, at 
first, to be lost and marginal communities. 

Donald Wright, in his most important contribution to West African 
History, showed that a “very small place in Africa,” Niumi in The 
Gambia, could be intimately connected to the World. Similarly we have 
come, rather to our surprise, to understand how another small place, two 
communities on Senegal’s Petite Céte, through their role in the cultural, 
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social, and economic dynamics of a larger place, Guiné do Cabo Verde, 
did ultimately really count in the history of the Atlantic world. These 
communities were not just a marginal space or a mere extension of exter- 
nally determined processes. They were the locus for human experience 
that may have changed history: Jewish, West African, European, and 
Atlantic history. Like the inner circle of water that radiates from the first 
drops of rain on the surface of a lake, but that leads to larger and wid- 
ening circles, this forgotten diaspora led us in widening circles, first to 
Portugal and the Netherlands, then to Morocco and finally to the broader 
Atlantic world. 
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The Jewish Traders of Porto d’Ale and Joal, 
Their Relatives, and Some of Their New Christian 
Partners in Senegambia and in the United Provinces 
and Portugal: A Comprehensive List 
(ca. 1606-ca. 1635)! 


Abraham Farque — “Homem portugués” born in Aveiro. The Portuguese 
Christian name was unknown to the Inquisition witnesses. 


Antonio Lopes de Mesquita/Moisés de Mesquita — A mulatto of Oporto, 
he is said to be “mulatto do Porto” but also “do Algarve” (ANTT, 
Inquisi¢do de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294v and 576), which makes it diffi- 
cult precisely to identify his origins. As the other two mestizo Jews referred 
to in the Inquisition sources are from two different places in Alentejo (an 
anonymous individual) and Algarve (Diogo de Sousa from Faro), both 
regions in the south of Portugal, he is the only one mentioned with a 
Oporto origin. He returns to Amsterdam by the early 1620s and rapidly 
achieves high status within the Amsterdam community (see Chapter 6). 
In ca. 1633, a “fulano [unknown first name] de Mesquita,” who seems 
not to be the same man, but a son or a relative (ANTT, Inquisicao de 
Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 464), is cited as a public Jew in Porto d’Ale. Moisés 
de Mesquita died in 1680 in Amsterdam. 


“Fulano” de Mesquita — See Antonio Lopes de Mesquita. 


The Inquisitors in Lisbon made a first list of men accused of Judaism and another one of 
their accomplices based on the information received from the “auto de informagao” of 
August 1612, ordered by the vicar of Cacheu (see ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, 
fol. 576-577). When no further date is given, the individuals listed are in the Inquisition 
documents and on the Guinea Coast shortly after 1610. The spelling used in this list is the 
modernized Portuguese norm (as in “Rodrigues” and not “Rodriguez,” for instance). We 
have opted to follow an alphabetical order by the FIRST name, because the list is short, 
all surnames will be easily searchable in the index, and because one cannot know whether 
the subjects had one or two surnames. For this kind of search alphabetical order by the 
first name seems the most suitable. 
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Antonio Marques - He is accused of having protected or collabo- 
rated with the public Jews (ANTT, Inquisigdo de Lisboa, livro 205, 
fol. 577). 

Antonio Nunes alias Antonio Noble, Anténio Nobre or Antonio Nunes 
Nobre-He is the brother of Joao Lopes da Costa alias Lourenco Francisco; 
both arrived on the Guinea coast in the ships of the contratador Joao 
Soeiro. He is one of the three or four men named “Anténio Nunes” on 
the Guinea Coast in early seventeenth century. He is not Anténio Nunes 
da Costa, partner of the slave trader Manuel Baptista Peres, nor Anténio 
Nunes de Andrade, but he did trade with Peres in Cacheu, together with 
his brother, including trading in slaves (according to the documents dis- 
covered by Linda Newson, see Chapter 6). He may be the same individual 
whose nephew, Luis Afonso, sold cannons to the King of Bussis (Manuel 
Alvares, Ethiopia Menor, and a Geographical Account of the Province of 
Sierra Leone (c. 1615)). He may well be the same Ant6énio Nunes who 
carried swords from Lisbon to Guinea (see Chapter 4). In the Lisbon 
Inquisition files (see, for instance, ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Livro 
202, fol. 503 ff), several cases are mentioned of individuals who were 
public Jews in Amsterdam and, despite that, could travel to Lisbon. (In 
Lisbon they would be crypto-Jews.) It is possible that the Ant6nio Nunes 
who fled from the Inquisition with his brother, carrying swords from 
Lisbon to the Guinea Coast, was the same one who arrived in Guinea in 
the company of the public Jews. 


Diogo d’Almansa (Diogo Dalmansa) - He is the public Jew, morador 
in Porto de Ale in ca. 1635 (ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 
464). 

Diogo Dias Querido (David Querido) — A founding father of Amsterdam’s 
Bet Jacob congregation, he is a central figure in the “Amsterdam con- 
nection” to which almost all the Jews of the Petite Céte belonged. The 
spiritual leader in the 1610s, Jacob Peregrino, alias Jerd6nimo Rodrigues 
Freire, worked with him as a trader in Joal and Porto d’Ale. 


Diogo Martins Bondia/Bom Dia — Born in Mértola, described as “testa 
grande” [“big forehead”], he was 30 years old in ca. 1611-1612. He 
returned to Amsterdam in the mid-1620s; he is present in the notarial 
archives (see Chapter 6). 


Diogo Nunes Belmonte (Jacob Israel Belmonte) — He is another found- 
ing father of the first congregation and also one of the leaders of the 
“Amsterdam connection,” where his position was similar to that of Diogo 
Dias Querido. 
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Diogo de Sousa — A “half New Christian” [“meo christao novo”], born 
in Faro, he is “a mulatto of the house of Luis Fernandes Duarte” [“hum 
mulato da casa de Luis Fernandes Duarte”]. He is sometimes confused 
with Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Mogo, but he is clearly a different person (see 
ANTT, Inquisi¢ao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 294Vv). 


Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Moco (the Younger) - Born in Lisbon, he is single 
and the brother of Filipe de Sousa. He arrives on the Petite Céte in ca. 
1611, subsequently traveling back and forth to the United Provinces. He 
still is on the Petite Céte, probably in Porto d’Ale, as a public Jew in 1633 
(see ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 479, “Diogo Vaz”). He is 
mentioned in the notarial records of Amsterdam. 


Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Velho (the Older) - He is brother of Manuel de 
Sousa Barbosa alias Jacob Baru). He is the leading trader of the commu- 
nity in Joal, and his house serves as the place for prayer (“para fazerem 
a sua sinagoga”; ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 582v, 584- 
584v). He negotiates the protection of the Jews with the Bir Siin (ibid., 
livro 205, fol. 584). His own brother was a crypto-Jew who became a 
public Jew on his death bed. His mother, Florenga Gomes, wrote to him 
from Antwerp. He is said to be the uncle of Diogo Vaz de Sousa 0 Moco, 
and of Filipe de Sousa (ibid., fol. 592). 


Estevao Rodrigues Penso — born in Elvas, 35 years old, “ruivo e bexi- 
goso.” He is the son of a chemist [“boticario”] who lived in Portalegre. 
He was murdered by Catholics in Joal before 1612, and this murder led 
apparently to a policy of protection of the Jewish traders by the ruler of 
the neighboring Porto d’Ale, the King of Baol/Lambaya. He is mentioned 
in the notarial records of Amsterdam. 


Filipe de Sousa o Corcovado — He was single (“solteiro”) and nicknamed 
Corcovado [“Hunchback”]. He is the brother of Diogo Vaz de Sousa o 
Moco, of Inés de Vargas who wrote to him from Lisbon, and of Garcia 
Alvares de Vargas, trader in manioc flour between Rio de Janeiro and 
Angola. They are all nephews of a Diogo Alvares living in Hamburg. (See 
her letter in ANTT, Inquisicgéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 568—568v.) In 
fact the only Jewish family “de Vargas” connected to northern Europe we 
could find shows up in Hamburg in the 1620s and 1630s and in Lisbon in 
the 1640s: David Vargas alias Duarte Alvares [de Vargas] is the nephew of 
a Duarte Rodrigues (in Lisbon) and the son of Diogo Alvares (see Michael 
Studemund-Halévy, Biographisches Lexicon, p. 834). This Diogo Alvares 
may be the uncle of Filipe and Diogo Vaz de Sousa o Moco. In 1634 a Luis 
Alvares de Vargas appears in the notarial records of Amsterdam. 
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Gaspar Dias Robalo — Born in Torre de Moncorvo, he is said to be from 
the family of the Montezinos (ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 
465). In 1634, already an old man “homem velho,” he purchases slaves in 
Cacheu (one morador owes him 15 “negros” [“por um conhecimento]”; 
ibid., fol. 471). He came from Cacheu to Joal; from there he went to 
Porto d’Ale (the community of public Jews at that time), where he was 
circumcised by Manuel Peregrino. Already an old man and ill he died 
there and received a Jewish funeral (ibid., fol. 461 ff). 


Gaspar Fernandes Veiga alias Juda Toro — Brother of Pedro Rodrigues 
Veiga/Abraham Touro); he is single. His mother and father were in 
Amsterdam. He may be the Juda Toro mentioned in the Beth Haim book 
of Talmud Torah in 1647 (see Chapter 6). He is mentioned in the notarial 
records of Amsterdam. 


Gaspar Nunes —- Born in Faro, he is the nephew of the wife of Luis 
Fernandes Duarte. He appears in the notarial records of Amsterdam, and 
he is single (18 years old in 1610/12). 


Gaspar Sanches — He appears in the notarial archives of Amsterdam and 
is engaged in business with his brothers-in-law. See Manuel Rodrigues 
Veiga. 

Inés de Vargas — See Filipe de Sousa and Diogo Vaz de Sousa. 


Jer6nimo Gomes da Silva — He is a medical doctor from Portalegre, and 
born in Portalegre. He is still on the Petite Céte (but maybe in Porto 
d’Ale) as a public Jew in 1633 (ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 217, 
fol. 479, as “Doutor Jeronimo Gomez”). He may be a different per- 
son from “Hierosme Gomme,” who had lived in Nantes (Bretagne) and 
whom Alexis de Saint-L6 found in Rufisque in 163 5, belonging to one of 
the two wealthy families of Jews (see Boulégue, Luso-Africains, p. 55). 


Jer6nimo Nunes — Born in Alter do Chao, he is the son of a chemist who 
lived in Portalegre. 


Jer6nimo Rodrigues Freire/Jacob  Peregrino (Pelegrino, Pelegrin, 
Pelengrino)/Jaques Pelegrin/Diogo Rodrigues (a second Christian name 
that he also used) — He is the rabbi or spiritual leader of the Petite Céte 
Jews in the 1610s (see Chapter 1). Born in Vila de Tancos, he was said to 
be a salesman for Estevao del Caro in Lisbon. He was married, and his 
wife had lived in Tancos. The documents from the Gemeente Stadsarchief 
of Amsterdam prove he had a wife in Amsterdam, Ana (Hana) Pelengrina. 
He had spent several years in Venice, where he received a Jewish religious 
education. He appears in the notarial records of Amsterdam. 
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He traveled to the Guinea coast with three sons: Manuel Peregrino 
and two younger sons, one 12 and the other 10 years old. 


Joao Lopes da Costa. See Lourengo Francisco. 


Joao Soeiro* - Contratador and protector of the Jews on the Guinea 
Coast where the Factor of Cacheu, Baltasar Lopes de Settibal, was his 
right-hand man in the crucial port for the slave trade, his main trading 
interest. He may have had other Factors in the region such as Diogo 
Taborda Leitao and Heitor Cardoso; some of the public Jews may have 
been his partners (see also Torrao, “Rotas comerciais,” p. 44). Joao 
Soeiro is the son of Manuel Soeiro and Beatriz Lopes and has a brother 
who lived in “Flandres” and who was his partner and got protection 
from him to send ships to trade illegally on the Petite Cote. The name 
is never mentioned in the Inquisition documents we consulted, but a 
man with the same parents, living in Antwerp, is mentioned in the files 
of the Mesa da Consciéncia e Ordens (ANTT): Diogo Lopes Soeiro. He 
may have been the same Diogo Lopes, a merchant, who was engaged 
in business with Pernambuco in 1606 (Gemeente Archief, NA 104 fol. 
45, 45v, April 10, 1606). He was the consul of Portugal in Antwerp; he 
even received the title of Knight of the Order of Christ, although he had 
relatives persecuted by the Inquisition, accused of Judaism. 


Jorge Fernandes Carneiro — Born in Santarém, single, he is about 20 
years old when he appears in the Amsterdam notarial records. His uncle, 
Gaspar Carneiro, is also from Santarém. 


Lourenco Francisco alias Joao Lopes da Costa — He arrived at the Petite 
Céte with Anténio Nunes alias Anténio Noble. In the 1610s he became a 
trader in Cacheu together with his brother. He appears in the Amsterdam 
notarial archives. 


2 In the Index das notas de varios tabelliaes de Lisboa, entre os annos de 1580 e 1747 
vol. 4, Lisbon, Biblioteca Nacional, 1944, p. 189, it is stated that Joao Soeiro was the 
son of Beatriz Lopes and of Manuel Soeiro (we wish to thank Maria Manuel Torrao for 
this information). We found in ANTT, Mesa da Consciéncia e Ordens, livro 24, a consul- 
tation stating that a Diogo Lopes Soeiro was also the son of Manuel Soeiro, both being 
New Christians and “estantes nas partes da Flandres” in 1617. He was the grandson 
of Beatriz Lopes, who had been arrested by the Inquisition in 1576, as well as another 
Leonor Lopes Soeiro in 1571. Father and son were given the title of Knights of the Order 
of Christ despite their family past. (See also Fernanda Olival, “Para um estudo da nobili- 
tacdo no Antigo Regime: os cristaos-novos na Ordem de Cristo (1581-1621),” in As 
Ordens Militares em Portugal — actas do 1° Encontro sobre Ordens Militares, Palmela, 
Camara Municipal de Palmela, 1991, pp. 233-244.) 
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Luis Fernandes Duarte/Jesu (Joshua) Israel - He was born in Faro. His 
wife resided in Amsterdam. He came as a captain of a ship but does 
not seem to be another of the brothers Rodrigues da Veiga (as hypoth- 
esized by E.M. Koen, “The Earliest Sources Relating to the Portuguese 
Jews,” p. 224, n. 53), as he identifies his family in a letter of 1612 to 
D. Sebastian, King of Bussis. His brother Manuel da Fonseca and a 
Diogo Nunes da Fonseca, maybe another relative or close partner, both 
had previous strong business connections with the same African ruler 
(“they were like your [the king’s] brothers,” ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, 
livro 205, fol. 554). He writes the letter proposing to buy slaves and 
other merchandise from the King (see Chapter 6). He writes to Manuel 
Pinto de Oliveira, engaged in the slave trade, about iron bars owed to 
him in exchange for cloth, mentioning as partners in that business Joao 
Baptista Peres and Manuel de Andrade. He has a foster-brother on the 
Guinea Coast (see Luis Fernandes Soeiro). He appears in the Amsterdam 
notarial archives. 


Luis Fernandes Soeiro — He came from Baola (Rio Grande) to the Petite 
Céte, and there he died as a Jew. His foster-brother, Luis Fernandes Duarte/ 
Joshua Israel, pressed him to come to the “Coast” [Petite Céte]: “Luis 
Fernandes Soeiro colaso [i.e., ‘irmao colaco’/foster-brother] do judeo 
acima nomeado [Luis Fernandes Duarte] que a seu pedimento e promegas 
de muitas dadivas veo a seu chamado de terra muy distante chamada 
Baoula foi a costa e nela morreo judeu” (denunciation of Anténio da 
Silva Cota, documents sent to Lisbon Inquisition in September 1616; see 
ANTT, Inquisi¢ao de Lisboa, livro 210, fol. 455). 


Luis Mendes — He came from the island of Santiago to the Guinea Coast 
and is the son of a “fulano”[of unknown first name] Mendes Brandao 
(ANTT, Inquisigaéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 577, 584v; denunciation of 
Antonio da Silva Cota, documents sent to Lisbon in September 1616, see 
ibid., livro 210, fol. 455). One Luis Mendes is also referred to as “mora- 
dor” in Porto d’Ale where he sheltered the Jews in his house and where 
the Passover was celebrated (see ibid., livro 205, fol. 586). A witness had 
heard that he and Manuel de Sousa were secret Jews (ANTT, Inquisicao 
de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 588v; see also fol. 589v). 

Manuel de Andrade (or d’Andrada) — See Luis Fernandes Duarte. 
Manuel de Sousa Barbosa/Jacob Baru — He is a brother of Diogo Vaz de 
Sousa o Velho according to the denunciation of Anténio da Silva Cota 
(ANTT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, livro 205, fl. 455). He took the Jewish 
name just before dying. See also the reference to him as being a secret 
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Jew in supra Luis Mendes; in the other Inquisition documents he is said 
to collaborate with the Jews. 


Manuel Peregrino — Son of Jerénimo Rodrigues/Jacob Peregrino, he 
helped his father as a mohel and later became, by ca. 1635-1636, the 
rabbi or spiritual leader of the community in Porto d’Ale (see ANTT, 
Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 217, fol. 463 and also the coeval account 
of the French Capuchines — see Chapter 6). He appears in Amsterdam 
notarial archives. 


Manuel Rodrigues Veiga — He was the first Portuguese to take the oath 
as an Amsterdam burgher; he was a brother of Pedro Rodrigues Veiga 
and Gaspar Fernandes, as well as Gabriel Fernandes (Veiga), Anténio 
Fernandes Veiga, Rafael Fernandes, Duarte Fernandes Veiga, and Graca 
Fernandes Veiga or Graca Rodrigues Veiga (wife of Gaspar Sanches). 
He was a copurchaser of the site for the Rotterdam Jewish cemetery. 
Almost all of the Rodrigues/Fernandes da Veiga brothers appear in 
Amsterdam notarial archives and many are engaged together in trade. 
About the career and family of Manuel Rodrigues Veiga, see “Veiga, 
Manuel Rodrigues/Tirado, Jacob (a),” A. Marques de Almeida, ed., 
Diciondrio Hist6rico dos Sefarditas Portugueses — Mercadores e Gente 
de Trato, pp. 726-728; E.M. Koen disagrees with the identification of 
Jacob Tirado as the alias for Manuel Rodrigues Veiga; the historian 
Herman Prins Salomon states that some of Manuel’s brothers, after 
moving from Antwerp to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, took the surname 
Touro (see Os Primeiros Portugueses de Amesterdéo. Documentos do 
Arquivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo: 1595-1606, Braga, 1983, p. 
[ro], offprint from Caminiana, no viii). In fact, Pedro Rodrigues Veiga 
became Abraham Touro and Gaspar Fernandes Veiga, probably his and 
Manuel’s brother (or younger relative) became Juda Touro. 


Manuel Pinto de Oliveira — See Luis Fernandes Duarte (see also ANTT, 
Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576 ff). As the Cacheu notary, he 
had business with Luis Fernandes Duarte. He is said to have traded a 
Christian slave to the King of Bussis in exchange for four other slaves 
(ibid., fol. 586). 

Mulato — He was born in Cabeco de Vida (or de Vide, town in the south of 
Portugal, district of Portalegre). He is further identified only as half New 
Christian [“meo christao novo” ], unknown name (see Chapter 2). 

Pedro Rodrigues Veiga/Abraham Touro — Born in Antwerp, he is a brother 


of Gaspar Fernandes. His mother and father (Luis Fernandes, consul 
of Antwerp, and Leonor Rodrigues Veiga) lived in Amsterdam. Other 
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brothers lived in Amsterdam and Rotterdam: see Manuel Rodrigues 
Veiga. He had already been in Bahia, where he had sugar mills. He 
appears in Amsterdam notarial archives. See Chapter 6 for details about 
his return to Amsterdam (see also “Veiga, Pedro Rodrigues,” in Almeida, 
ed., Diciondrio Historico dos Sefarditas, pp. 729-730). 

Simao de Mercado — Born in Lisbon, he is accused of being a Jew 
(ANTT, Inquisicgado de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 576v, 581v). He appears in 
Amsterdam notarial archives. 


Simao Rodrigues d’Evora — Born in Lisbon, he is identified as single 
(“solteiro”). The synagogue was located in his house in Porto d’Ale. He 
appears in Amsterdam notarial archives, but considering his age, status, 
and profile, he is not the same person as his well-known homonym (see 
“Evora, Simao Rodrigues de,” Almeida, ed., Diciondrio Hist6rico dos 
Sefarditas, p. 252). 

Simao Rodrigues Pinel/Pinhel — Born in Lisbon, single, about 20 years 
old, he appears in the Amsterdam notarial records. 


Simao Rodrigues Coronel — He is accused of having protected or collab- 
orated with the public Jews. 


List of the residents in each community according to the testimony of 
Joao Mendes in 1612 (in general the merchants are said to travel contin- 
uously from one port to another): 

In Joal: 


. Diogo Vaz de Sousa “o Velho” (the synagogue was in his house) 
. Diogo Vaz de Sousa “o Moco” 

. Filipe de Sousa 

. Diogo Martins Bondia 

. Jorge Carneiro 

. Estevao Rodrigues Penso 

. Pedro Rodrigues Veiga/Abraham Touro 

. Gaspar Fernandes 


ON ANUAwW PH 


In Porto d’Ale: 


1. Simao Rodrigues d’Evora (the synagogue was in his house) 
2. Luis Fernandes Duarte/Jesu (Joshua) Israel 

3. Gaspar Nunes 

4. Jerénimo Rodrigues Freire/Jacob Peregrino 
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Manuel Peregrino 

Jeronimo Nunes 

Mulato born in Faro [Diogo de Sousa] 
Mulato born in Cabeco de Vida 

g. Simao Rodrigues Pinel/Pinhel 


CoN AM 


Names of the sword traders who contracted sword makers [“espadeiros” 
or “barbeiros de espadas”] in Lisbon to sell on the Guinea Coast in ca. 
1618 (see Chapter 4): 


Antonio Nunes, “Belmonte” (See Anténio Nunes.) — New Christian, 
single, his nickname [“alcunha”] was Belmonte; in 1618 he was already 
on the Guinea Coast taking swords with him. One witness confused 
him with “Ant6nio Gomes” (in fact Francisco Gomes Sardinha) living 
in the houses of Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa. 

Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa — New Christian, associated with the slave 
trader Manuel Baptista Peres (studied by Linda Newson and Susie 
Minchin). 

Francisco Gomes Sardinha — New Christian, an important slave trader 
to the Spanish Indies according to the historian Maria Manuel Torrao; 
he is confused by one witness with “Ant6nio Gomes”; it is not clear if 
he belonged to the “house of Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa.” Francisco is 
said to have acquired the blades from a “Flemish trader,” Filipe Jacome, 
who may be the Philips Jacobz or Jacobsen cited in Amsterdam notar- 
ial records. Sardinha appears in the documents surveyed by Linda 
Newson trading on the Guinea Coast. 

Fernando/Fernao Soares Ribeiro — New Christian, an important slave 
trader to the Spanish Indies with business in Cartagena and Seville 
according to Maria Manuel Torrao. 

Diogo Leitao de Aratijo — He had been the secretary of a former gover- 
nor of Angola. He also had a list of clients on the Guinea Coast. 
Diogo Gomes da Costa — New Christian, appears in the documents 
surveyed by Linda Newson regarding trading on the Guinea Coast. 
Tomé Dias de Sousa — New Christian, appears in the documents sur- 
veyed by Linda Newson regarding trading on the Guinea Coast. 

Joao Vaz — New Christian, also appears in the same documents regard- 
ing trading on the Guinea Coast. 

“Black and discolored trader” [“mercador preto e descorado”| —- New 
Christian whose name is unknown. 

New Christian whose name is unknown. 
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A Chronological Outline of the Institutional 
Proceedings against the Jews of Porto d’Ale and Joal 
(1611-1643) 


The situation that prevailed on the Petite Céte, outlined by Sebastiao 
Fernandes Cacao ca. 1608 in Madrid as part of his Relacion, shortly there- 
after came to the attention of Philip III and the government of Portugal, 
as well as to the attention of the “Companhia de Jesus.” The religious 
question became mixed with economic and administrative issues, and 
with the judicial inquiry into the activity of the contratador Jodo Soeiro, 
particularly his activities relating to commerce with the Dutch through 
the intermediary of his brother in Amsterdam. The question of the par- 
ticipation of the Jews on the coast in commerce with foreigners, includ- 
ing the English and the French, is raised again in an opinion about an 
undated petition of the Municipal Chamber of Ribeira Grande (Cape 
Verde Islands). This petition dates to 1610-1615 (MMA, IV, p. 563). 
The issue is also raised in the reports of at least four governors of Cape 
Verde before 1640. What follows is a chronological reconstruction of the 
manner in which the communities of Porto d’Ale and Joal entered the 
consciousness of local and metropolitan Portuguese institutions, and how 
those bodies responded. 

A letter dated November 1611 from Philip III to the government of 
Portugal concerning an inquiry by the Conselho da India mentions an 
opinion of the Governor of Cape Verde, D. Francisco de Sequeira, “about 
people of the nation of New Christians who live as public Jews on the 
coast of Guiné.” A paper by Inquisidor Geral D. Pedro de Castilho also 
refers to this inquiry. The King delegated to the new bishop of Cape 
Verde, D. Frei Sebastiao da Ascencdo, the ultimate authority in ecclesi- 
astic justice in the region. Alternatively, the Tribunal of the Holy Office 
[the Inquisition] was authorized to gather information on this case. The 
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information was to be obtained “by means of a visit, and arriving at 
the conclusion that there were guilty parties, that they should be taken 
and sent to this kingdom, to be handed over to the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition so that they may be judged for their crimes” (MMA, IV, 
p. 473). The first option was that the Bishop should act in his capacity as 
Ordindrio [the supreme Church justice in the region]. We know that the 
Inquisidor Geral empowered the Bishop of Cape Verde to take charge of 
the case, prohibiting lanchas and other vessels from going to the coast, 
and that the Bishop fully assumed this responsibility. The assignment was 
carried out by the Vicar of Cacheu and Visitador Fr. Jer6énimo da Cunha, 
but without success. On the coast — we do not know whether this was 
by order of the bishop - on March 2, 1612, in front of the witnesses, 
“God-fearing people and friends” (ANTT, Inquisicéo de Lisboa, livro 
205, fol. 591), who came to the coast of Porto d’Ale and Joal, “scan- 
dalized” by the “public Jews” who had arrived there from Flanders, a 
document was made of the testimony and denunciations in Cacheu. (We 
only possess one denunciation from this document.) Father Bartolomeu 
Rebelo Tavares authorized the report as the vicar of Cacheu with juris- 
diction over the apostolic representative of SAo Domingos, that is, for the 
entire coast that belonged to the bishopric. For affairs related to the Holy 
Office, the Vicar decided to make this report [“auto”] because there was 
no local official of the Tribunal. 

On May 1, 1612, a group of “residents, Catholic men and people of 
confidence” (some of whom signed the letter, see Chapter 3) were sent by 
the visitador, Canon Ant6nio Lourengo with a letter to King Nhagor of 
Lambaya (Baol). The letter called for imprisoning the Jews and sending 
them to Cacheu. The King, however, refused to comply. In similar man- 
ner a group of residents [“moradores”] were sent to the King of Joal (or 
King of Siin), but there was effectively no result. On August 7 a docu- 
ment cited “many things pertaining to our holy Catholic faith” (ANTT, 
Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 579 ff), ordered by the vicar of 
Cacheu because Cacheu lacked a delegate of the Holy Office with respon- 
sibility for bringing these things into the open (fol. 579). This comprised 
an inquiry with ten witnesses and a questionnaire of seven articles. On 
October 3, before the Lisbon Inquisition, Jodo Mendes, an Old Christian 
from Magao, denounced the “public Jews” of Joal and Porto d’Ale, where 
he had resided from June 1611 to March 1612. A transcript was sent to 
the bishop of Cape Verde, via the governor, Nicolau de Castilho, with the 
mandate to pay diligent attention to the contents (ANTT, Inquisicao de 
Lisboa, livro 59, fol. 153v-156). This is then literally an order from the 
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Santo Oficio ordering the bishop to take care of the case. On November 
24 in Ribeira Grande, the bishop of Santiago Island, D. Frei Sebastiao da 
Ascengao, issued an ordinance, to be published in Cacheu, ordering on 
pain of excommunication that whoever received goods from the New 
Christians of Joal, Porto d’Ale, or other places in Guiné, or from trad- 
ers who had turned to “the law of Moses” and who “publicly Judaized,” 
must relinquish these goods within three days to Sebastido Fernandes 
Cacao, Procurador of the king. The bishop’s decision, as he states in the 
ordinance, results from the petition of Royal Procurador Diogo da Costa. 
In November 1612, the papers stemming from the events of May were 
executed in Cacheu and sent to the Inquisidor Geral, but the ship on 
which they were sent was intercepted by an English “pirate,” and they 
only arrived at the Lisbon Inquisition in April 1615. In December 1612 
the bishop’s ordinance of excommunication led to a succession of denun- 
ciations regarding trade between both Old and New Christians, and the 
accused members of “the nation.” Evidently sent by the vicar of Cacheu 
(ANTT, Inquisigéo de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 613-614), these papers, 
along with a summary of testimony for other cases, arrived at the Lisbon 
Inquisition where, in October 1614, a synthesis was written of these and 
additional cases from Guiné. The synthesis incorporates the names and 
biographical information of fifteen denunciados accused of Judaism and 
eight other individuals who were considered their accomplices. Already 
in 1611 or 1612 a royal mandate ordered the preparation of testimony 
by the governor of Cape Verde, Francisco Martins de Sequeira (MMA, 
IV, p. 547). 

In about 1612 an anonymous Memoria (ms. of Biblioteca da Ajuda) 
was written. In October 1613 an ecclesiastical court under Canon 
Francisco Gongalves Barreto, representing the bishop, sent to Philip III 
a petition of charges that called on the civil court in Lisbon to begin 
an inquiry. The testimony collected here confirms the existence of 
Sephardic communities and their link to the contratador Jodo Soeiro 
and his brother, who had sent ships from “Flandres” (AHU, Cabo Verde, 
caixa 1, doc. 93). Then, in 1615, at the request of Inquisidor Geral D. 
Pedro de Castilho, Canon Jerénimo da Cunha wrote his “Rela¢ao das 
cousas de Guiné” to assess the same “problem.” (ANTT, Inquisicao 
de Lisboa, livro 205, fol. 387-388v.) But the bishop died and was not 
replaced, so there was no one to continue the investigation (ibid., fol. 
387v-388). Cunha argued that it was necessary for the Inquisition to 
prohibit anyone from going to Joal or Porto d’Ale, on pain of severe 
consequences, this plan to be implemented by visitadores. Admittedly, 
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the plan would be difficult to implement, since those da nagao had 
friends in the Cape Verde Islands. In 1614 Jodo Cansuel, a native of 
Antwerp, wrote his “Relagdo que me derado huns Holandezes que foran 
ao Cabo Verde,” based on events from late 1613 to February 1614, 
as reported by witnesses to the Lisbon Inquisition (ANTT, Inquisicao 
de Lisboa, livro 202, p. 643; livro 203, fol. 516). In September 1614, 
Philip II ordered the governor of Cape Verde, Nicolau de Castilho, to 
arrest thirteen of the Jews of Porto de Ale and Joal (see Torrao, “Rotas 
comerciais,” p. 44). This order had no effect we can trace on these 
Jewish communities. In October 1617 Antonio da Silva Quota, pass- 
ing through Guiné, presented a petition to the vigdrio-geral of Guiné, 
for the Lisbon Inquisition (ANTT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, livro 210, fol. 
454-454Vv), denouncing the Jews of “the Coast.” Then, in 1622-1623, 
D. Francisco de Moura, former governor of Cabo Verde, sent to the 
king his “lembrangas e adverténcias,” in which he described the situ- 
ation regarding Jews of “the Coast” during his mandate (1618-1622) 
(cf. MMA, IV, pp. 698-700). 

A 1629 expedition of Governor Jodo Pereira Corte-Real temporar- 
ily closed the synagogue of Rufisque, which led to the arrest of Jews 
in Cacheu (see Moraes, “Le commerce des peaux,” p. 39 and Moraes, 
“Sur les prises de Gorée”). But this expedition apparently had no con- 
sequences for Porto d’Ale or Joal. Another former governor of the Cape 
Verde Islands, Jorge de Castilho, writing after 1643, as a member of the 
Conselho Ultramarino, called the king’s attention to the existence of 
“judaizantes” in Joal (Esteves, Goncalo de Gamboa de Aiala, pp. 62-65). 
The efforts to bring an end to illicit trade were inseparable from the 
religious question, but the civil authorities could not interfere in these 
matters without the strong arm of the Inquisition or a representative of 
the system of ecclesiastical justice. These reports, some contemporaneous, 
but others dating from one to three decades after the arrival of Jewish 
merchants on the coast, detail and confirm the incapacity of the offi- 
cial powers to intervene and put an end to the existence of the Jewish 
communities. 
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